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when you've got the busy’s” 


...get a little help from Stouffer’s frozen foods 





Stouffer's delicious new Meat Pies. Rich, natural flavor... 
flaky crusts. Choose tasty chicken, turkey or beef. 





Perfect party fare. Wonderful seafood supper. Shee 
Frozen prepared Lobster Newburg. Elegant side dish! Stouffer's Spinach Souffle dresses-up any meal—even leftovers 
wry. 
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From the people 


who brought you 


no radiator. 
No carburetor. 


Inside the left rear fender of every 1968 Volkswagen 
Fastback and Squoreback, there's a small met * bbe full 
of transistors, wires and stuff like that. 

This box is an electronic computer. 

What it computes is exactly how much gas the four 
fue injectors Cc ught to shoot into the manifold 

What the whole business does is replace the carbu- 


retor. 





Oo you can forget whatever carburetor problems 
you've had in the past—dirt, flooding, jamming, you 
name it—because there's no more carburetor.What you 
get instead is quick, sure starts and efficient engine 
peration under all conditions 

That's because electronic fuel injection is a whole 
new way to make car engines run. 

The closest thing to it is a $325 optional extra ona 
car that costs almost twice as much. But electronic fuel 
njection is standard equipment on Fastbacks at $2179° 
and on Squarebacks at $2,349 

All of which should make you feel the same way 
about the carburetor as you do about putting anti 
freeze and water into the radiator. 


You can learn to live without it. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, March 13 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN (ABC, 8:30- 
11 p.m.).” Danny Kaye as the old Danish 
storyteller, assisted by Farley Granger and 
Ballerina Jeanmaire. 


Friday, March 15 

THE ACTOR (ABC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.), Sir 
Alec Guinness heads a cast of British the- 
atrical performers in this ABC News study 
of the acting profession. Critic Kenneth 
Tynan wrote the script for the show. 

AMERICA’S JUNIOR MISS PAGEANT (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). Fifty “ideal high school girls” 
vie for the title of 19..8’s Junior Miss. 


Saturday, March 16 
ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). N.C.A.A. Indoor Track and 
Field championships, from Cobo Arena in 
Detroit, Mich, 


Sunday, March 17 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS (ABC, 1:30-2 
p.m.). Oregon’s Republican Senator Mark 
Hatfield is the guest. 

NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE (CBS, 2-4:30 
p.m.). The Toronto Maple Leafs v. the 
Philadelphia Flyers, in Ph ladelphia. 

NBA BASKETBALL (ABC, 2-4 p.m.), New 
York Knickerbockers vy. the San Fran- 
cisco Warriors, at San Francisco, 

NBC EXPERIMENT IN TELEVISION (NBC, 
3-4 p.m.). “The New Voices of Watts” ex- 
amines the hopeful talents taking shape 
at the Writers Workshop in the Los An- 
geles slum area that was the scene of 
bitter racial rioting two years ago. 

THE CHILDREN’S FILM FESTIVAL (CBS, 4:30- 
5:30 p.m.). The Boy and the Blind Bird, 
produced in Russia, tells of a boy's at- 
tempts to restore the sight of his pet 
pelican. 

AMERICAN AIRLINES ASTROJET GOLF CLAS- 
Sic (NBC, 4:30-5:30 p.m.). Highlights of 
a two-day match at La Costa, Calif., in 
which top professional football and base- 
ball stars (among them: Daryle Lamoni- 
ca, Mickey Mantle, Johnny Unitas) com- 
pete for $30,000 in prize money, 

TRAVELS WITH CHARLEY (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.). Henry Fonda narrates this re-cre- 
ation of John Steinbeck’s trip through 20 
states with his poodle, Charley. 


Monday, March 18 
THE BILL COSBY SPECIAL (NBC, 8-9 p.m.). 
For the first time, Cosby stars as just 
plain Bill, the monologist who spins tales 
of his funny Philadelphia childhood. 


Tuesday, March 19 
WHO, WHAT, WHEN, WHERE, WHY WITH 
HARRY REASONER (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “The 
Strange Case of the English Language” 
studies the way people—some of them 
quite famous—take liberties with their na- 
live tongue. 


NET PLAYHOUSE (shown on Fridays). “Ju- 
lius Monk's PLAZA 9” is an hour of one 
of America’s most celebrated topical re- 
views—with pokes at everything from le 
grand Charles to LSD. 

NET FESTIVAL “Boston Pops IIL.” Arthur 
Fiedler conducts the Boston Pops Orches- 
tra in a special concert at Tanglewood 
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in Massachusetts, with Saxophonist Stan 
Getz as guest soloist. 

NET JOURNAL (shown on Mondays). “The 
Beginnings of Life” is a study of the de- 
oe of a baby from fetus through 
birth. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


PORTRAIT OF A QUEEN is part docu- 
mentary chronicle, part dear-diary journal 
and part dusty political imbroglios, but 
mostly a record of a woman who also hap- 
pened to be Queen Victoria. Dorothy 
Tutin wears the role like a tiara, moving 
from the spoiled child of power to the 
yielding, sensuous wife to the desolate 
widow with the fatigue of existence in 
her voice. 

PLAZA SuiTe. If hotel walls had ears— 
and Neil Simon’s comic prowess—they 
might tell tales as mirth-provoking as 
these three one-act plays, Directed by 
Mike Nichols, Suite manages to exercise 
the funny bone while keeping a sym- 
pathetic finger on the human pulse. 

THE PRICE is another leaf from Arthur 
Miller's family album, bound with con- 
cern for matters of responsibility and 
irresponsibility, Pat Hingle and Arthur 
Kennedy play two brothers who, after 16 
years, meet in the attic of their former 
house to thrash out the price to be paid 
for old possessions and fresh guilts. 

JOE EGG. Peter Nichols takes auda- 
cious risks in his play about a couple 
with a spastic child, putting an innately 
tragic situation through vaudevillian turns. 
Albert Finney and Zena Walker make 
the transitions between clowning and en- 
during with skill and taste. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD. The protagonists of Tom Stoppard’s 
ironic vehicle are the kind of men to 
whom life is like musical chairs and they, 
the losers, left without a seat. But they 
lose with such humor and verve that the 
spectators, while empathizing, enjoy the 
game. 

THE APA has three offerings thus far 
this season: Pantagleize, a fantastic farce 
by the Belgian Michel de Ghelderode; 
Exit the King, lonesco’s stark philosoph- 
ical play about death; and The Show Off, 
George Kelly's domestic drama of 1924. 
A pleasing dramatic palette. 


Off Broadway 

YOUR OWN THING adds beat to the 
Bard as it madly mixes media, and mis- 
chievously juxtaposes Elizabethan and 
modern attitudes for a grooving replay of 
Twelfth Night. 


RECORDS 


Instrumental 

PROKOFIEV: THE COMPLETE MUSIC FOR 
SOLO PIANO (Vox; 2 Vols., each 3 LPs). 
Composer Sergei Prokofiey was an ac- 
complished concert pianist, and he left a 
large and lively legacy for his instrument. 
These recordings include such meditation 
miniatures as the 20 Visions Fugitives 
and nine sonatas, among them the fa- 
mous Seventh, completed during the Bat- 
tle of Stalingrad. One expects in Prokofiev 
dissonance, humor, percussiveness and 
strong drive; yet there is also much sheer 
lyrical beauty. Budapest-born Gyorgy San- 


dor plays the melodic passages poignantly 
and is a sure guide through the harshest 
chordal clashes—sometimes _ passionate, 
sometimes witty, always lucid. 

SATIE: PIANO MUSIC VOL. 2 (Angel). Back 
in the days of Dada, Erik Satie wrote 
music scored for typewriters, airplane pro- 
pellers, Morse tickers and lottery wheels. 
A Montmartre cabaret pianist, he was 
also a serious composer, puncturing the 
overblown romanticism of his time by 
turning out short wry works with such ti- 
tles as Veritable Flabby Preludes (for a 
Dog), Disagreeable Sketches, and Chapters 
Turned Every Which Way. His 50-year- 
old tidbits still sound fresh and impu- 
dent, and are enjoying something of a 
vogue, due partly to their crisp presenta- 
tion by Aldo Ciccolini. 

BEETHOVEN: SONATA NO. 32 IN C MI- 
NOR, OP. 111 (Vanguard). Australian Pi- 
anist Bruce Hungerford won critical hur- 
rahs in 1965 when he played five 
Beethoven sonatas in Carnegie Hall, and 
the reason is now engraved on vinyl. His 
interpretation of this late (written five 
years before the master’s death) great 
two-movement sonata is extremely mov- 
ing—the first furious buildup dissolving 
into a tender singing adagio that tran- 
scends all that went before. 

CHOPIN: THE NOCTURNES (RCA Victor; 
2 LPs). German Poet Heinrich Heine once 
wrote about Chopin that his “fame is aris- 
tocratic, it is perfumed with the approval 
of good society, it is as distinguished as 
his person.” The same might be said of 
Artur Rubinstein, Chopin’s fellow Pole. 
Taking the long-lined melodies of the 19 
night pieces, Rubinstein floats them on 
their shifting chromatic undercurrents in 
a most elegant and assured manner, nev- 
er falling into sentimentality. 

BRAHMS: PIANO TRIOS (Philips World Se- 
ries; 2 LPs). Severely self-critical, Brahms 
may have destroyed three times the num- 
ber of compositions he saved. He left 
only three published works for violin, 
cello and piano. A fourth, which the 
Beaux Arts Trio has recorded for the 
first time, is attributed to the youthful 
Brahms by a scholar who found the un- 
signed manuscript in 1924, The well-known 
B Major is still the strongest of the 
trios, and its adagio is beautifully sung 
by the deep bronze-voiced cello of Ber- 
nard Greenhouse, the American-born 
member of the international Beaux Arts 
Trio, whose voices blend smoothly togeth- 
er and also echo cach other lightly and 
precisely. 


CINEMA 

THE TWO OF US. Writer-Director Claude 
Berri has made a funny and charming 
film about, of all things, anti-Semitism; 
he owes his success largely to two out- 
standing character actors, Michel Simon, 
73, and Alain Cohen, 9. 

poor COW. Carol White plays slob and 
sexpot, worried mum and girl in love, in 
this saga of scruffy life in a London 
slum, a first film by 30-year-old TV Direc- 
tor Kenneth Loach. 

PLANET OF THE APES. This screen ver- 
sion of Pierre Boulle’s abrasive science- 
fiction fantasy has replaced Swiftian sat- 
ire with self-parody; even so, $1,000,000 
worth of ape makeup and costumes cov- 
ers a lot of blemishes. 

THE PRODUCERS Wild, ad-lib energy that 
explodes in a series of sight gags and 
punch lines makes this saga of two sleazy 
stage producers (Zero Mostel and Gene 
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2000 degrees in a glass factory is no sweat. 


Our safety efforts are cold and 
calculating. Unusual hazards 
are the most obvious. And, of 
course, the first order of busi- 
ness. For the guy working 
around molten glass, it’s an 
asbestos suit. For the men 
handling large sheet-glass, it’s 
metal studded suits and gloves. 

3ut ordinary problems can 
cause a little excitement on 
their own. 


Poor lighting could make it 
difficult to see slippery steps. 
And slippery steps cause loud 
noises. Truly, the hum-drum 
problems deserve attention too. 

Companies like the American 
Saint Gobain Corporation in 
Kingsport, Tennessee appreciate 
this attitude. So they ask for 
our advice. And they use it. 

In fact, they not only involve 
us at working stages, but also 
when plans are being made. 
That’s because insurance is an 
integrated part of their busi- 
ness. And decisions on insur- 
ance are as important as a new 
type or use for their glass. 


In short, they supply the en- 
thusiasm. We react with our 
best ideas. And so far, nobody 
has yawned at the results. 

For example, American Saint 
Gobain just completed a mil- 
lion manhours of work without 
a disabling injury. 

Fortunately, our advice is 
cheap. You simply ask for it. 
From the people who know bus- 
iness insurance like nobody else 
in the business. 

Employers Insurance 
of Wausau 





American Saint Gobain 


got the Wausau Story, 


Get the Wausau Story 
for yourself. 





Five years ago, Great Western’s winemaker talked the 
managing director into tieing up 500,000 gallons of wine. 


2 oD 


Our winemaker 
Jab and stated his case. 

As good as our Great Western sherries 
they 
as he thought they could be. 

Without waiting for comments, he 
pulled out his blackboard, picked up 
chalk and drew a of casks, 
each one bigger than the one before. 

Imagine this as hundreds of casks of 
oak, he said, and you'll see what they 


call a Solera. It’s one part of the pro- 
cess the Spaniards and Portuguese use 





gathered us all in his 


and ports were, weren't as good 


some row 


to make their sherries and ports, It’s the 
way we'll make ours great. 

In the simplest of terms, he went on, 
the Solera process is a mixture of three 
things that will give 
ports the tastes the imports have owned 


our sherries and 
for years. 

The idea is to blend the wine and let 
it age in oak casks. 

‘The casks start small 
By moving the wines into bigger and 
bigger casks each year, we'll slow down 
and control the the 
most natural way we can, and this will 
show in the smoothness of the ports and 


and end big. 


wine’s ageing in 


sherries we produce. 

But the most important thing 
winemaker wasn’t the casks themselves. 
It was something he 
helped him would do. 

As he’d move the wine 
casks each year after the first, he would 
Jeave half of the wine back in the cask 
to marry and mellow the younger wine 


to our 
and whoever 
into bigger 
Great Western Solera 


Sherry, Dry Cocktail Sherr 





El 






am Sh 








he had put in. And, the more years he 
would run the Solera, the older 
better each of our Great Western 
sherries and ports would be, 

Then turning to our managing 
he told us the hitch. 
In order for us to produce the Solera 





and 


di- 
rector, 


sherries and ports, we would have to 
coop (fit quarter-sawn staves of oak 
by hand to the shape of the cask) hun- 
dreds of casks to add to the casks we had, 
build tiers for them all in several of our 
buildings, press a total of §00,000 gal- 
lons of wine and wait five years before 
we could bottle a drop. 

By the time our winemaker had 
finished his talk, the black 
white and most of us were ashen. 

Now we knew the cooping 
problem (we’ve been lucky enough to 


kboard was 


was no 


Five o 


ry, Port and Tawny Por the family 


by the Pleasant Valley Wine € 





m pany 


Stage l—~ 


{ Grea 
f Hammondsport, New York. 





= Bottle 


have men at Great Western who have 
kept the art alive). 
Getting 


a matter of time. 


the buildings ready was just 
year wait and the 
that troubled us 
And understandably so. 


It was the five 


staggering inventory 
most of all. 

But our managing director tends to 
take of the 
wines than the problems involved in 
production, so he gave the nod to our 
winemaker and said he could start the 
Solera. 

Last spring, we 


more notice tastes of our 


called back to 
our winemaker’s lab, On the table were 
five The first of 
Solera sherries and ports. 


were 


eo lasses of wine. our 

There was a rich, mellow fullness. It 
was a longer taste with a soft warmth 
that stayed from its first touch on the 
tongue through the swallow and then 
the exhale. It had all the oak’s nuttiness, 
too, that lives so well sherries and 
ports. 

Because of the way we make them, 
will get 
better and better the longer we make 
them. 


our Solera ports and sherries 


But even right now, you'll be hard 
put to find at the price, or even at three 
times the price, ports and sherries that 
taste like the ones our winemaker’s just 
finished making. 

‘Try tonight. And if you 
that the five-year wait has been worth 
it, drop our managing 


one agree 


director a note. 


He'll probably post it for us to read. 
t Western New York State wines and champagnes. 
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Your wife will 


want a Chris-Craft, 
~ but for all the 


wrong reasons. 


If she’s like most women, she 
probably won't ever learn the engine 
horsepower. And although she may 
know what the hull is made of, it’s 
a good bet that she doesn't know 
how it’s made 

And she probably doesn't care 

She has a different set of things 
to think about. Like privacy. A 
dear commodity on the water, but 
sO precious to a woman. And just 
about every Chris-Craft she goes 
aboard will have a private lavatory 
Models 31 feet and over have a 
private forward stateroom at the 
very least. 

And the children. If the builder 
has made it easy to fall overboard, 
the boat is out. Chris-Craft cruisers 
have cockpits protected by rails at 
least 28 inches from the floor. 

While she might not expect to 
prepare fancy, 7-course meals 
aboard (although she easily can on 
larger models), the galley must be 
functional. Chris-Craft’s are. The 
counter height is what she’s used 
to at home, and there are enough 
places to put pots, pans, utensils, 
dishes, and provisions 

To you the color scheme is small 
potatoes To your wife it’s one of 
the most important considerations 


That's why Chris-Craft works so 
hard at interior design. And spends 
so much time at material selection 
Those beautiful, color-blended 
fabrics and materials which 
Chris-Craft tests rigorously for 
durability and low maintenance can 
have a lot to do with keeping your 
wife happy on a cruise 

So buy your boat for its speed, 
performance, seaworthiness, 
economy, or whatever. Just give 
your wife the opportunity to second 
your choice. Right now, you may 
not think that privacy, the number 
of storage areas, and the fabric 
colors have anything to do with a 
boat running smoother. But when 
the boat's a Chris-Craft and your 
wife's aboard, it will seem to 

For information write Chris-Craft 
Pompano Beach, Florida 33061 





Roamer 41’ Regal deckhouse. 
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Men are reluctant 
to give up their Corinas... 


You run only one risk when you smoke 
a Corina® People may think you’re stingy. 

Not because a Corina costs so little. It 
doesn’t. But because you'll tend to hold 
onto your Corina cigar to the last 
possible moment. (Some men even 
resort to a toothpick to extract a last 
and still another last puff.) 

Why are men so reluctant to part 
with their Corina? Mildness and 
flavor. 

It’s only fair to tell you what 
gives Corina its mild, mature fla- 
vor. Tobacco. Specially grown, 
specially blended to a 
special balance, then 
deftly rolled so the full, 
fragrant flavor comes 
through mild and easy. 

The best proof is that 
last Corina inch. Since it’s so 
mild, you can imagine how 
flavorful, how rich the first 
inch and the second and the 
third are all the way down. 

Corina is the living end. 





| they're that mild. 





Wilder) uproariously funny for at least 
half its 88-min. running time. after which 
Mel Brooks the writer fails Mel Brooks 
the director by slipping into something 
sentimental. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 

COCKSURE, by Mordecai Richler. Sat 
irist Richler’s basic weapon is seductio ad 
absurdum in this stylish spoof of the com- 
munications industry and pop culture. 

THE GHOST IN THE MACHINE, by Arthur 
Koestler. The novelist, journalist and phi- 
losopher constructs a brilliant brief against 
the scientific establishment. asserting that 
man is more than the sum of natural 
forces. 

THE HOLOCAUST, by Nora Levin, and 
WHILE SIX MILLION DIED, by Arthur D 
Morse. More grim evidence that the Al- 
lies wrote off the Jews as war casualties 
after having failed to face their plight in 
the thirties. The U.S. Congress, F.D.R.. 
and especially the State Department come 
in for some scalding rebukes 

VANITY OF DULUOZ, by Jack Kerouac 
Still another in the seemingly endless run 
of the ex-beat prophet’s autobiographical 
novels. Few writers have asked their mem- 
ory to speak more often, and the wonder 
is that Kerouac’s replies are still fresh. 

DEATH IN LIFE: SURVIVORS OF HIROSHI 
MA, by Robert Jay Lifton. A Yale re 
search psychiatrist's study of 75 hibaku- 
sha—survivors of Hiroshima, the greatest 
unnatural disaster in history. He finds 
them contaminated by the psychic radia- 
tion of guilt, simply because they lived 
on after their city was annihilated. 

THE NAKED APE, by Desmond Morris 
An engaging, whimsical book of pop sci 
ence about the sexiest primate of them 
all, man. 

THE CODEBREAKERS, by David Kahn. A 
fascinating history and close examination 
of the science of cryptology and _ its 
influence. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF NAT TURNER, by 
William Styron. A shattering fictionaliza- 
tion of the futile 1831 Negro slave revolt 
in Virginia, based on the confession of 
the man who led it 





Best Sellers 

FICTION 
Vanished, Knebel (1 last week) 
The Confessions of Nat Turner, 
Styron (3) 
Topaz, Uris (2) 
Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (5) 
Christy, Marshall (4) 
The Tower of Babel, West 
The Exhibitionist, Sutton (8) 
Where Eagles Dare, MacLean (7) 
The President's Plane Is Missing, 
Serling (10) 
10. Rosemary's Baby, Levin 


NONFICTION 

The Naked Ape, Morris (1) 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (4) 
Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (2) 
Our Crowd, Birmingham (3) 
Tolstoy, Troyat (5) 
6. The Way Things Work: 

An Illustrated Encyclopedia 

of Technology (6) 
7. Thomas Wolfe, Turnbull (10) 
8. The Economics of Crisis, Janeway (8) 
9. Rickenbacker, Rickenbacker (7) 
10. The New Industrial State, 

Galbraith 


N= 


CRI DAS 


AhwWwhie 
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THE 
“Think I'll try a buckle 


SHOE 





Florsheim uses a masculine strap and buckle, trans- 


forms a classic wing tip into a newcomer. More: 
the strap gives and takes with your moving 
foot. You get laceless convenience plus adjustable 
fit. Feel great in something new—from Florsheim ! 


Most regular styles $1995 to82795 / Most Imperial styles $3795 


FLORSHEIM 


NEW SHOES FROM A TRUSTED NAME 





Shown: The ARBOR, 21087, black dolce calf: 31089, chestnut; 31095, burnished copper. 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY * CHICAGO 6060) € 


A DIVISION OF IMTEROO 1 





OF FINE SHOES FOR MEN ANDO WOMEN 
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WERE 
TEACHING 
ORIENTAL 


GEUGRAP HY 























You'll leam how 
to save two days on your 


Far East shipments, 








f your Far East export-import 

are going through 
California these days, they're goina 
time-consuming way. 

Take a look at the map. 

s the hat thi ortcut route 

ca B. nee and the 

S é N eet rn Pacific 
Xailway and through Pacific Northwest 
ports in W el In and Ore g on. 

Then v e Gre t Circ e Route 


shipments 





the lona, 








From mid-America, you save 
at least a full day by rail. Another 
day by steamship. 

And the NP has an office in Tokyo 
to offer on-the-spot service and 


port-import savings, contact 
. M. Stevenson, V.P.-Traffic 


t 
E 
Northern Pacific Railway, 
¢ 





The way we run the re Northern Pacific, 


WERE PULLING 
AFEW SURPRISES 
ON THE 
NORTHERN 
PAGIHG 
RAILWAY 





























OU new 
Timken 
bearings 
are out to 





put 


281 old ones 





JJ-Rameé is the name given to these 
all new standardized bearings. 

Each of the 30 single-row Timken® 
bearing assemblies can deliver more 
bearing capacity in less space than the 
bearings they are intended to replace. 

J-Line boosts the concept of bearing 
standardization. Also offers more pre- 
cise tolerances—that can help you 
eliminate manual adjustment. 








out of work. 


And because this new concept is 
world-wide in scope, each bearing is 
designed to metric system dimensions. 

J-Line bearings can give you greater 
economy in new applications, and in im- 
mediate changeovers. Ask your Timken 
Company sales engineer, or write The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 

Timken bearings sold in 133 countries. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 
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WE MAKE A FEW BEARINGS DO ALL THE WORK 
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Shoes you 
have known 
and loved. 


Your first pair. Yours was a world of 
giants, all down on their knees with 
) @,_ their arms out-stretched. 
ms And they would always 







= to » Angie Tina... 
reas you eet Boy you gave it every- 
thing you had, defying all the laws 

of gravity and balance. But somehow 
whenever you were just two more steps 
away from Auntie Tina these shoes 
always gave out and down you'd go. 


You wore these shoes to school, where 
you were blackboard 
monitor and could 





salami sandwich. And you'd ae 

get in trouble for scuffing them on the 
playground playing marbles and hitting 
all the girls. 


In these you could run 100 
yards in 23 seconds flat and throw 








} You led the Celtics 
& £0 the world champ- 
S\ ionship, and the 


to the series. And all the time your 
mother kept telling you they 
were bad for your feet. 








You only wore these beauts to the 

G.O. dances or to see a girl on Saturday 
«gm night who was baby sitting 

for a family who owned a 
y= television set. Your pants 
& were pegged and everyone knew 
you were around when you wore these 
shoes because of the big metal taps. 







These shoes kept your feet 

cold in winter and hot in 

fp. \ summer. In them you marched 

Me through mud, sand, slush and 

© \. 58 parades. But you still must 
Pon) have loved them very dearly 

because you polished them every day. 


Nunn-Bush shoes are unlike any pair 
of shoes you’ve ever had. And not just 
because they cost a lot. Nunn-Bush shoes 
don’t squeeze, bite or come apart. 
They’re made from the world’s richest 
leathers. Each shoe almost entirely 
hand-stitched and stained. By men who 
were making Nunn-Bush shoes long 
before you wore your first pair of shoes. 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Company / Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 










ost Styles $19.95 to $20.95 
Custom Autographs to $39.95 
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The Taiwan natives will remind you of American Indians. Small world! 


Come to Taiwan. 


This is the “Island Beautiful home tend colorful Chinese opera t Come with Northwest to all the Orient 


he happy and free Chinese. No nothing like Puccini, but fascinating To Taiwan. To Tokyo. Osaka. Korea 
Hong Kong. Okinawa. The Philippines 


visit to the Orient is complete with 

















ut a stop here Come to shop. We're the only airline that can take 
Taiwan | everytl rom massive there from 9 U.S. citi ee map). For 
Come for fun. hand-carved teak furniture to delicate reservations on any of 23 flights a week 
Soak up the hts and sound rf ivory and jade jewelry. Your wife will “ el nt thwe 
Taipei: The Confucius Temple. Hag go wild. But you won’t. The price 
gler’s Alley. The 5 gates to the city re unbelievably low 
Then, head for breathtaking Taroko 
Gorge. Or sylvan Sun Moon Lake. If Come with Northwest. Northwest's routes make it” Not-So-Far East 
vou stay in Taiwan for 3 days, you'll We're the only U.S, airline that tlie 
wish it were 3 week And you'll love to the “Island Beautifu And we fly 
the food both Chinese and western there every day the hortest po 
ible way. With u in fact 
Come for culture. hours of traveling time—compared to 
Gaze at the priceless ure f flying across the mid-Pacific 
Old China. They’re n Taipe That’s why we say Taiwan is 
234,000 of them in one museum! Not-So-Far East on Northwest 
Listen to ancient classical music. At Come with us. And see for yourself 


Its Not-So-Far East 
on Northwest. [os 








A ride with your furniture would sell you on Bekins. 


furniture is probably against the law in your state, suddenly had to stop for a dog running 


ross some railroad tracks. But that’s about all. It's what we call a prof 


nue BEXINS 
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AKE tune-up 


Road Test magazine recently 
made this observation about 
Jaguar's XK engine: 

"It's like buying a racehorse, 
you've got to get it out and run it 
to keep it in top shape. A simple 
blast down the freeway provides 
as cheap a tune-up as any.” 

The Jaguar XKE was built to be 
driven. And the more you drive 
it, the better it goes. 

At 60 mph, the XKE's big 4.2 
litre engine is not even turning 


over at half speed. This gives you 
tremendous reserve power. And 
makes life a lot easier on the en- 
gine. 

Few people would buy an XKE 
to save on gas. But you could. At 
sixty, a gallon lasts about 20 miles. 

The XKE has many standard 
features you'd expect to find only 
in cars costing twice as much. 
4-wheel disc brakes. Radial-ply 
tires. All leatheris prime hide. The 
paint is hand-rubbed between 








coats. The steering wheel adjusts. 
Even the wire wheels are for real. — 

The most obvious feature of — 
course, is that the XKE always 
looks like next year's car. 

So why not call on your Jaguar 
dealer. And let him take you out 
for a tune-up. 


Jaguar 
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Here & There 


Sir: I have come to rely upon TIME as a 
lucid and reasonably objective commen- 
tary on the events that are taking place in 
this world of ours. I find, however, that 
your recent commentary on the war and 
the Tet offensive [March 1] is blatant 
alarmism, shrill with Cassandra's cry and, 
from my vantage point at least, unsup- 
portable in fact. This is painfully evident 
to anyone serving here. Your reporting of 
the impact of the recent offensive on the 
war, the government, and the economy, is 
exaggerated and misleading. 

Rosert L. SHaw 

Major, U.S.A. 

A.P.O., San Francisco 


Sir: Thank you for a glimpse into the 
truth of the Viet Nam war. It is disgust- 
ing to read nothing but optimistic fool- 
ishness that leads one to think that the 
war can be won in a few weeks. It is 
time we realize that this war will not be 
won in a few weeks or a few years, and 
that it is probably not worth the effort 
anyway. May I suggest we stop patting 
ourselves on the back and start kicking 
some tails. 
JAMEs T. AUTEN 

Madison, Wis. 


Stop the Press 


Sir: Bravo for the honesty and courage 
evidenced by Columnist Howard K. Smith 
{March 1]. It is about time that the 
whole journalistic profession stood back 
and took a long look at what they have 
done to our nation. One searches daily, 
in vain, through the mass of publications 
and news broadcasts for one word that 
would reassure the common man that all 
the colored people are not Stokely Car- 
michaels, that all our youth are not chick- 
en-livered draft dodgers, that not all the 
people have lost faith in our President 
and in his honest efforts to do the best 
job he can under most difficult circum- 
stances, that some of us are still proud 
to be Americans, living in a working de- 
mocracy and ready and willing to do 
what we can to help anyone else achieve 


a like state. 
Mrs. R. E. WicKHAM 
Los Angeles 


Sir: I don't think I have ever before 
agreed with Howard K. Smith to the ex- 
tent that I felt the need to write about 
it. But I am so moved by his feeling 
about the American press, Sitting out 
back here gives me a perspective I didn’t 
have when I was in the midst of it. I am 
convinced that the metropolitan editors 
and byliners are snobs, fearful that if 
they don't join the prevailing intellectual 
line they will be considered “mere report- 
ers.” What happened to the guys who 
used to stick pins into pomposity? 
WILFRED WEISS 
Publisher 
The Winchendon Courier 
Winchendon, Mass. 


Sir: As a mother with an almost 18-year- 
old son who will this fall begin his col- 
lege career in the U.S. with no fear of 
the draft awaiting him because of his Brit- 
ish passport, I can endorse every word of 
Britain’s Bernard Levin, columnist for the 
Daily Mail [March 1]. My heart goes out 
with gratitude to those American fami- 
lies whose sons are holding back the Red 
tide in Southeast Asia—and with shame 
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for the paltry attitude taken by many in 
Britain and the Western world who have 
been only too glad to accept American as- 
sistance in their own hour of need. 

Cora.ie POWELL 
Somerset, Bermuda 


As He Likes It? 


Sir: Now that Senator Fulbright has 
shown that the Gulf of Tonkin incident 
was a fabrication [March 1], perhaps he 
will make some equally useful probes into 
such questions as: Did the Germans really 
sink the Lusitania? Did the Japanese really 
attack Pearl Harbor? Did the Russians 
really bring missiles into Cuba? When 
these disturbing issues have been settled, 
he can turn his attention to the Pueblo in- 
cident, and he is certain to conclude that 
the North Koreans did not really seize 
the ship. The Senator could then use his 
discoveries to author a new interpretation 
of modern history, complete with the sub- 
title, As I Like It. 
Rosert M. SIMMONS 

Providence, R.L. 


Sir: Your otherwise well-written account 
of the Tonkin Gulf incident is marred by 
what I consider a gratuitous wisecrack, 
. .. and the patrol—now known gran- 
diloquently as Task Group 72.1 . A 
task group does not have to consist of a 
carrier and escorts to be so designated. It 
can be, as in the case at hand, two rel- 
atively small ships more or less brought 
together by happenstance. I am sure that 
the men of the Maddox and the Turner 
Joy, as well as the command which called 
them a task group, did not view the des- 
ignation as possibly grandiloquent. 
Davin A. SADLER 

Omaha, Neb. 


Hull of a Guy 


Sir: Tree's hockey cover [March 1] was 
without a doubt the most interesting 
story you have printed this year. Bob- 
by Hull on ice is ihe eer poetry in motion, 

A. DZIEKANSKI 
Chicago 


Sir: Your story is a fine tribute to a su- 
perb athlete and an incomparably excit- 
ing sport. However, I wish to take issue 
with your endorsement of the statement 
that Bobby Hull is “the greatest player 
of this or any day.” Gordie Howe of the 
Detroit Red Wings, in the prime of his ca- 
reer, possessed the same overwhelming 
strength, speed and reflexes that Hull 
now displays. However, Howe's unpar- 
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alleled command of the more subtle as- 
pects of the game has allowed him to 
score almost 700 goals during a career 
which spans an era when hockey was 
played by six rugged teams that em- 
phasized solid backchecking and oe 
ing and conservative defensive strate, 

opposed to the modern skate-and. aot 
a exemplified by the expanded N.H.L. 

GeorGE D. RUTTINGER 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir: Being a Canadian and an avid fan 
of hockey, I was delighted to read your ar- 
ticle on the immortal Bobby Hull. I have 
always been amazed at his fantastic skill 
and clean play. However, I doubt wheth- 
er Bobby Hull, or anyone in the future, 
can ever —— the 50-goals-in-50-games 
season of Maurice Richard; it took Hull 
70 games to equal him. 
TimotHy W. HOLLAND 

Henniker, N.H. 


Sir; What a cover! Powerful and com- 
pelling—yet you fail to mention the art- 
ist, LeRoy Neiman is a friend of ours, 
and we've followed his career closely for 
20 years. We met in a small art class in 
St. Paul, when LeRoy was working in a 
foundry during the day and painting at 
night. He is certainly one of the out- 
standing artists on the scene today. His 
violent, colorful paintings of people at 
play, at the opera or at sporting events 
may turn Neiman into the Lautrec of 
our time. 
Mr. & Mrs. IRVING A. PINSKy 

Minneapolis 


See How He Runs 


Sir: What's wrong with a two-time los- 
er? Richard Nixon first went down to 
defeat in one of the closest races ever re- 
corded. His second loss was to Governor 
Pat Brown of California who, at that 
time, was solidly entrenched and support- 
ed by an invincible political machine. De- 
feat was inevitable. The 1966 congressional 
elections resulted in Republican victories 
in both the House and Senate. The re- 
sults were due in large part to the 
strenuous campaigning of Nixon through 
some 30 states in a three-month period. 
Truly a remarkable achievement for a two- 


time loser. 
C. P, OLSON 
Janesville, Wis. 


Poetic License 


Sir: In Time’s People section [Feb. 23] 
my photo was published with “a mys- 
terious Chilean admirer” who, says the 
article, was accompanying me from Chile 
to Montevideo and was living with me in 
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the same hotel. Unfor ately, I myself ng civilans—victims of 















can classify this article as inaccurate. First Esracli I iment. It also seems that 
this woman ts not a Chilean. She ts Uru Ol r wt Mu of the statement ts 
guayan, and she has no reason to live sued the U.S. emb in Amman 
with me in the same hotel because she that neither the mbassador nor the em 
| has a home in Montevideo. Secondly: in had ceived a request from any 
the photo she appears alone with me, but Jordanian quarter help arrange a cease 





at our side, at the same time, were many fire and that the embassy denies all knowl 


Vandermi t of my Uruguayan friends and friends from edge of any such request 
n o the Russian embassy who, together with ZaAID ALRIFAI 
her, accompanied me to the airport where Private Secretary to His Majesty 
The 60 proof I disappeared alone to Bogota. Third: in King Hussein 
the photo she is al a distance from me Chief of Royal Protocol 
ch lat of no less than 50 centimeters. Thus Ammar 
(e; ee) {= through Time, I wish to advise all of the 


women of th rid, including North 

€ ( e world cluding orth The Coat 

Americans, to please stay a distance of 

no less than one kilometer away from Sit Your statement that Mrs. John I 

















this wicked Evtushenko, because imme Kennedy accepted $30,000 worth of rare 
diately some reporters could interpret leopard skins from the government of So 
this as “amor-r-r,” with three Rs. Be care- mali and had them made into a coat [Feb 
ful of Russian poets! 2} has been called to our attention. Mrs 

EvGENY EvTUSHENKO Kennedy did in fact pay a private furrier 
Bogota. Colombia for her coat long before the visit of the So 


malian Prime Minister to this country, and 
she at no time received any gift of leopard 
skins from the government of Somali 
NANCY TUCKERMAN 
Secretary to Mrs. Kennedy 





> Poet Evtushenko is right about the 


rh s } 
ture, but the women of the world need 
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not take his warning to heart 


Striking Sparks Manhattan 
Sir The people of Flint, white and Ne 


Exam Time 
gro, who voted the city’s fair housing 


ordinance into being, resent your refer Sir I was glad to see your Education ar 
ence Black Power exponents pushed ticle “Walkout in Florida [March 1], 
through an open-housing ordinance’ Your publication is one of the few to 
[March 1]. People believing in people and break through the news blackout. I have 
their community voted in the ordinance just resigned my position as second-grade 
| The chairman of the committee striving teacher in one of the newest schools in Es 
for the ordinance was the white executive cambia County. Children are stuffed into 
| director of the Greater Flint Council of classrooms, sit in broken chairs, taught 
Churches on the stage in the “cafetorium,” have 
Floyp J. McCreE. Mayor speech classes in a closet between a Coke 
And Citizens of Flint machine and the teachers’ mailboxes, eat 
Flint. Mich 1 15-minute lunch in silence. Our affluent 
society is cheating children. It is time to 
stop 


Other Side of the Mountain 


Sir | have just read your article on Cantonment, Fla 
Bobby Kennedy's pilgrimage to Appalachia 
Feb. 23). I would love to in Harlan 
or Letcher to hear the chuckles and knee 


Ec.nora W. SOMES 





Flip of the Coin 


slapping guffaws about that peculiar-talk Sir May | correct an obviously bona 
ng Outlander with the sissy haircut fide error of your reviewer of The Ghost 
Doesn't Bobby know that the ancestors in the Machine [March 1}? The term “schi 


MINT of those deprived mountaineers left the zophysiology,”’ intended to indicate the 
crags of Wales and the glens of Scotland mental condition of Homo sapiens, was 


while his forebears were still sharing the not coined by me, but by Dr. Paul Mac 





Liguew? parlor peatfire with the pigs? Their En Lean of the National Institute of Mental 
glish may hark back to Elizabeth I, as do Health, Bethesda, Md The speculative 
_ ‘ their music and customs, and they may conclusions of the book are my own re- 
live on poke salad and fatback, but in sponsibility, but the neurophysiological 
some ways they are better off than the evidence on which they are based is de 
rest of us rived from the Papez-MacLean theory of 
Their womenfolk walk the cove trails emotions 
without fear of rape, though perhaps not ARTHUR KOESTLER 
immune to seduction at early ages, and London 


they don't depend on LSD or pot to send 
them, You hardly ever hear of an ulcer 
or a nervous breakdown in the hills. The - 
only air pollution problem is the smell of 
wood smoke on a frosty day, I don't be 
lieve I've heard a word about draft dodg 
ing or antiwar demonstrations in the 
mountains. Honor, manhood and _ pride 
mean a lot to the hill people. They are liv- 
ing in the coves and on the mountaintops 
because they like it there. They ain't be 
holden to nobody. Should we drag them 
down to our level? 
ANNE RIGGS OSBORNE 
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Battle Report 









All the way from Holland,a very 





Sir I would like you to know that our Curtis 


cordial new cordial: Vandermint | jorganian Arab army sustained very mi Me ne: nt Treasurers, W. G. Davia 
Minted Chocolate Liqueur. nor losses during the serious outbreak of Aieondties Rake asians 





fighting with Israel [Feb. 23). Our losses 
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JOFFREY DANCERS LISA BRADLEY & DERMOT BURKE IN PREVIEW FOR TIME TROUPE 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


R. Halen 





N a scene that is symbolic of new 

directions in modern dance, As- 
tarte, the moon goddess, writhes in 
passionate triumph over the spent 
form of the mortal who seduced 
her. The action is bathed in lights 
and film images that glide, collide 
and dissolve in a psychedelic pattern 
to the crash of rock rhythms. This as- 
cendant moment in Robert Joftrey’s 
ballet Astarte appears on the cover 
of this issue almost exactly as it is 
seen by audiences. To capture the 
moment, Photographer Herbert Mig- 
doll photographed the dancers, Tri- 
nette Singleton and Maximiliano Zo- 
mosa, during a performance. Then 
at another performance, with a tele- 
photo lens, he made the closeup of 
Miss Singleton’s face and the filmed 
background in order to complete his 
final montage. 

Getting the pictures for the color 
pages that run with the cover story 
presented similar technical and ar- 
tistic problems. For the Triptych 
scene, Photographer Ormond Gigli 
had to ask the dancers to freeze in 
mid-motion. In several cases, per- 
formers left busy rehearsal schedules 
in austere studios to re-create their 
dances for Color Projects Researcher 
Andrea Svedberg and the camera- 
men in settings that made for better 
photography 

As he worked on the cover story, 


Writer Ray Kennedy recalled his 
own fling at ballet. As an art stu- 
dent some years ago, Ray was in 
Cincinnati sketching a ballet from 
backstage when he was asked to serve 
as an extra—to walk across stage fol- 
lowed by five other striplings all 
adorned with helmets, spears and 
quaint buckled shoes. When the big 
moment came and he strode boldly 
forward, his feet got snarled in elec- 
trical cables and he tripped over the 
footlights almost into the lap of Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft. Hoisting him- 
self back onstage, he tried to recov 
er his fallen armor, only to be thrust 
forward again by the spear of the 
young man behind him. The audi- 
ence convulsed; Ray fled. 

Researcher Mary Cronin, whose 
childhood experience with dance was 
limited to ballet lessons, revisited for 
this story many choreographers and 
dancers whom she had met five years 
ago while working on a Rockefeller 
Fund project examining economic 
problems of the performing arts. Af- 
ter nearly a month of ballet going, 
she was inflicted with a recurring 
dream in which she was forced to 
dance in slippers far too large be- 
fore a vast audience, The reality that 
Mary and the rest of our troupe 
found in American ballet makes a re- 
vealing story of new, inventive, un- 
inhibited spirit. 
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THERE'S AGREAT NEW 
DOUBLE-FEATURE AT LOEW'S. 


Not too long ago, going to Loew’s just meant 
sitting in a seat and watching 3 hours of new movies. 

Now when you go to Loew’s, you can also 
lie on a bed and watch 3 hours of old movies. 

In just eight years, we've become one of the 
largest hotel corporations in the world. 

We think it’s because we run our hotels the same 
way we run our theatres. “Whatever a customer wants, 
give him twice as much,” ; 

Like double-sized bedrooms at the Drake. 

Double the number of bath towels at the Mark Hopkins. 

Even an army of bell-men who walk double-time. 

That's why we don’t have to call our hotels 
“Loew's Regency” or ‘‘Loew’s Americana” for you to know 
that you're staying at a Loew’s hotel. 

We figure our double-features will speak 


for themselves. 
J 
ew's hotels 
NEW YORK CITY: THE REGENCY. THE DRAKE, THE WARWICK ” THE AMERICANA, THE SUMMIT, CITY SQUIRE MOTOR INN, LOEW'S MIDTOWN MOTOR INN, 


HOWARD JOHNSON’S MOTOR LODGE. CHICAGO: HOTELS AMBASSADOR. SAN FRANCISCO: HOTEL MARK HOPKINS, MIAMI BEACH: AMERICANA OF BAL HARBOUR, PUERTO RICO 
AMERICANA OF SAN JUAN, NASSAU, BAHAMAS: PARADISE ISLAND HOTEL & VILLAS, PRESTON ROBERT TISCH, PRESIDENT 














Buick’s new Opel Kadett LS Sport 
Coupe. Our deluxe Mini-Brute. An 
economy import that begins where the 
others leave off 

It looks good. Special appointment 
touches put it a cut above other imports 
And it’s tough, with a muscle-clad 
55 hp. engine, a rugged drive-train and 


if 
i 








Easily maintained, 
cheerfully runs on peanuts, 
impressive in any neighborhood 


The Mini-Brute. 


pension to give you Sedan. All feature a long list of stan- 
yle riding comfort. Plus, you dard comfort and convenience features, 
er choice. Availat plus the new GM safety equipment 
>in 80 and 102 hp And they can be seen now at over 1600 
five other way: ( Buick-Opel dealer showrooms 
2ar, too. A Rallye Kadett, a across the country 
»n, a Deluxe Sport Coupe, Go make one prove to you that 
port Sedan and a 2-door economy has changed its style 


Buick’s New Opel Kadett. 
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Mediterranean stereo console in pecan. 


ae Magnavox Astro-Sonic—the finest in Stereo— 


flawlessly re-creates the full beauty of music. 


Listen to it. Look at it. Price it. You'll agree it’s the finest...yet 
Magnavox Astro-Sonic Stereo costs no more. 

Enjoy beautiful music with unequaled tonal dimension and fidelity 
from your records, stereo FM/AM radio or tape recorder...superb 
performance with lasting reliability, because solid-state circuitry 
replaces tubes, prevents component-damaging heat. 

The Micromatic record player, unsurpassed in accuracy, eliminates 
pitch distortion. Featherlight tracking lets records last a lifetime. 

And every elegant style is superbly crafted for timeless beauty. 

Magnavox is sold directly through franchised dealers (see Yellow 
Pages), saving you middleman costs. 

Stereo consoles from only $159.50. 


The magnificent 


Magnav 


270 Park Ave, New York 17.N.Y 
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Contemporary in natural walnut. Early American in Salem maple 
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THE WAR 


Debate in a Vacuum 

Lyndon Johnson last week pondered 
one of the most critical decisions of his 
presidency—and he pondered it almost 
entirely alone. The question was how 
many more U.S. fighting men will be 
needed for the Viet Nam war. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, civilian policy- 
makers at the Pentagon and State De- 
partment functionaries mulled over 
more than half a dozen plans, probably 
one from General William C. West- 
moreland, the U.S. commander in Viet 
Nam, calling for 206,000 troops be- 
yond the 525,000 already authorized. 
But there was a feeling that the debate 
was being conducted in a vacuum. 

The President has retreated into an 
ever-narrowing inner circle of advisers, 
and nobody outside that coterie knows 
what is on his mind, what questions he 
is asking or what he hopes to accom- 
plish. According to one Cabinet mem- 
ber, the key men around him are newly 
installed Defense Secretary Clark Clif- 
ford, National Security Adviser Walt 
W. Rostow and Supreme Court Justice 
Abe Fortas. Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, a hawk from the first, has ap- 
parently lost much of his influence with 
the President because, one observer sug- 
gests, he has developed some doubts 
about the war. So has Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Director Richard Helms, 
who made the mistake of questioning 
some of the rosy statistics coming out 
of Saigon. In both the Defense and 
State Departments, many sub-Cabinet- 
level officials flatly oppose sending as 
many men to Viet Nam as some of the 
military chiefs would like, but it is un- 
certain whether their objections are get- 
ting through to the President 

Should Johnson decide on a massive 
new input of men, the impact on the 
U.S. would be profound: mobilization 
of some elements of the reserves and 
of the National Guard at a time when 
both may be needed to cope with dis- 
orders in the cities; higher taxes; per- 
haps even wage and price controls. The 
effects on Johnson’s political future 
would be no less profound, for support 
of the war has reached an alltime low 
within the nation. According to a Gal- 
lup poll released this week, 49% of 
Americans—the highest total ever—be- 
lieve that the U.S. made a mistake in 
sending troops to fight in Viet Nam, 
while only 41% approved 


Beyond Korea. Clearly, the Commu- 
nists’ Tet offensive had much to do 
with the groundswell of pessimism. An 
unremitting stream of TV clips and 
still photographs—such as Lire’s clas- 
sic shot of wounded U.S. Marines 
stacked aboard a tank in Hué—daily 
underscored the war's horror. Since the 
widespread attacks began on Jan. 31, 
the U.S. has lost an average of 500 
men a week, pushing the overall ca- 
sualty total—Americans killed in ac- 
tion or wounded—since the beginning 
of 1961 above Korean War totals.* 

Those who object to the war have al- 
ways done so for three basic reasons, 
and the Tet offensive helped swell the 
ranks. The three: 
> MORAL: Aside from the outright paci- 
fists who object to all wars, there are 
many who protest because they feel 
that the U.S. is destroying Viet Nam 
in its determination to save it. The up- 


* As of March 8, the U.S. had lost 19,313 
killed in action, 117,680 wounded in Viet 
Nam. In three years and one month of fight- 
ing in Korea, the U.S. had 33,629 battle 
deaths and 103,284 wounded. An additional 
20,617 died from accidents and diseases in 
Korea. 





shot of the effort, they say, will be to 
make a desert and call it peace. Others, 
reflecting the classic American fondness 
for the underdog, see the U.S. as a Goli- 
ath hectoring a plucky little David. 
Growing numbers of churchmen are 
turning against the Administration on 
the ground that it is no longer fighting 
a “just” war in the Augustinian sense— 
one whose objectives justify the vio- 
lence employed. A corollary to that 
attitude is the revulsion felt by millions 
at the extensive use of napalm, the kill- 
ing of untold thousands of civilians, 
the bombing of the North and the use 
of fantastically destructive weapons that 
take innocent lives as well as those of 
guerrilla terrorists. 

> STRATEGIC: The original, limited 
U.S. commitment was designed to help 
create a viable government in Saigon 
and to ensure the right of self-deter- 
mination to South Viet Nam. Now it 
has expanded into a seemingly open- 
ended drain on American resources. An- 
other U.S. objective in fighting the war 
—perhaps the most important one— 
was “to prove that so-called ‘wars of 
national liberation’ did not pay,” as Har- 
vard Historian Edwin Reischauer wrote 


JOWN OLSON——“STARS AND STRIPES 





CARRYING OUT WOUNDED ON TANK DURING BATTLE OF HUE 
Profound skepticism whether any more would do any good. 











this week in the New York Times. “In 
stead, we have proved quite clearly to 
ourselves and everyone else that we can 
not win a war like the one in Viet Nam 
at least at a price that would make 
the effort worthwhile.” Therefore, the 
common-sense approach is for the U.S 
to begin cutting its losses, rather than 
pouring in more resources 
>» DOMESTIC: The war is dividing the 
nation, nourishing an angry mood of 
dissent that borders, in some extreme 
cases, On anarchy and rebellion. It is 
pinching domestic programs, forcing the 
Administration to defer action on prob- 
lems that it cannot long afford to by- 
pass. It is also causing dislocations in the 
economy that place businessmen in a 
quandary concerning future plans, Infla- 


Silver Platter. In critical areas, the 
Communists now have the initiative 
or at least have deprived the allies of 
it. Communist soldiers are, moreover 
fighting with new and sophisticated 
weaponry rapid firing Communist 
made AK-47 assault rifles, Soviet-sup- 
plied hand grenades. machine guns and 
amphibious tanks, and a family of de 
vastatingly effective mortars and rock 
ets (see THE WoRLD) 

Nevertheless, top U.S. officers are 
tulking increasingly of going back on 
the offensive. In Saigon, says one gen 
eral, an attack on the encircling Com- 


munists “is imminent” because “the 
enemy just can't be left to hold even a 
rapier-sized sword near the city.” In 


the North, another U.S. commander de 





HOLDING HIGH THE BAYONETS IN NORTH VIET NAM 
Also, a new and sophisticated array of weapons 


tion threatens, the balance of payments 
deficit has worsened and the dollar is 
under increased pressure. In addition 
many Americans are apprehensive that 
the war is sullying the nation’s image 
abroad and aware that it is creating 
strains in relationships with long-stand 
ing friends 

Into the Quagmire. In the aftermath 
of the Bay of Pigs disaster, John F. Ken 
nedy noted wryly that “victory has a 
hundred fathers and defeat is an or 
phan.” The same is true, increasingl) 
of Lyndon Johnson's Viet Nam policy 
The reasons for the Viet Nam inter 
vention were long supported by most 
Americans—two-thirds or more in most 
surveys. Somewhere along the way 
however, the U.S. lost its bearings and 
found itself sinking inexorably into what 
Reischauer calls a doronuma, Japanese 
for quagmire 

If the U.S. were doing better in Viet 
Nam and if an end were somewhere in 
sight, most grounds for objection to 
the war—save perhaps the moral ones— 
would probably melt away rapidly. But 
no end is in sight, and at this juncture 
the U.S. cannot be said to be doing 
very well 
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clared that the concentration of some 
70,000 North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong has given the U.S, “silver-plat 
ter” opportunities to bring its firepower 
to bear tn conventional _ battles 
Throughout the country, said a sen 
ior official, the U.S. is on “the verge” 
of a new offensive aimed at “push 
ing the enemy away from the cities 
Once the monsoon lifts around mid 
April, he added, “his forces are going 
to be exposed and he will take a good 
heating 

That may be, but back home, Amer 
icans are more inclined than ever to 
take a skeptical view of such predic- 
tions. The feeling is strong that officials 
in Washington and Saigon have over 
sold the war all along, and many con 
tinue to do so 

Vicious Circle. In deciding the new 
force levels needed for Viet Nam, the 
President faces a bitter dilemma. In the 
nation’s unhappy mood, he will have 
trouble persuading his countrymen that 
they can profitably enlarge the already 
sizable expeditionary force by as much 
as 40%. Moreover, Hanoi, with 350,000 
of its 410,000 regulars still in the North, 
could casily respond by sending a few 


more divisions. A’ dramatic victory 
would help Johnson to make his case 
but it may be difficult for U.S. com 
manders to produce that kind of victo 
ry without considerably more troops 
Thus they find themselves in a vi 
cious circle. In this situation, there ts 
more and more talk of the need to find 
a formula to end the war. Some sug 
gest a bombing halt to test whether, as 
United Nations Secretary-General | 
Thant maintains. Hanoi really will show 
up at the negotiating table in a matter 
of days. Others propose the establish 
ment of a joint command to give the 
U.S. greater leverage over the erratic 
South Vietnamese army, But one U.S 
officer argues: “We've got to make sure 
that when we walk out of here some 
day, we will leave a force in being that 
knows how to handle itself.” 
Increasingly, intelligent debate at 
home concerns formulas that would lead 
to some form of disengagement. One 
proposal is that lightly populated areas 
be conceded to the Viet Cong, who con 
trol the marshes and jungles and count 
less small hamlets anyway, and _ that 
greater emphasis be placed on protect 
ing the cities. However, it seems un 
likely that any of the proposals calling 
for either de-escalation or withdrawal 
would solve quite as many problems as 
their advocates believe. Billions of dol 
lars would obviously be available for 
peaceful uses, but there is reason to 
doubt that a frugal Congress would 
plow them right back into expansive, ex 
pensive domestic ventures. What is 
more, about any form of withdrawal 
would in itself create new and subtler 
problems. Reischauer touched on one 
of them when he noted that it might fos 
ter a new “isolationism” within the U.S 
What is significant is the fact that 
any such proposal is being seriously 
talked about. It indicates that for the 
U.S., 1968 has brought home the aware 
ness that victory in Viet Nam—or even 
a favorable setthement—may simply be 
beyond the grasp of the world’s great 
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Demand for a Voice 

While President Johnson kept his own 
counsel on the issue of additional U.S 
troops for Viet Nam, the Senate for 
the first time in months held an angry 
debate on the war. What troubled its 





members—including some longtime 
supporters of the Administration’s poli 
cy—was the fact that Johnson was pre- 
paring to act without so much as a by 
your-leave from Congress. “I think it 
would be a mistake,” declared Bobby 
Kennedy, “for the President to take a 
step towards escalation of the conflict 
without having the support and under 
standing of the Senate and of the Amer 
ican people.” The chief issue, said Sen 
ate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman J. William Fulbright, is “the 
authority of the Administration to ex 
pand the war without the consent of 
Congress and without any debate or 
consideration by Congress.” 
Fulbright’s demand for a voice in 
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any new decision was swiftly echoed 
“I think we must insist upon that,” 
said New Jersey Republican Clifford 
Case. It also quickly spread into a wide- 
ranging attack on the war. Said Case: 
“It is now a question as to whether or 
not the war is winnable without the de- 
struction of South Viet Nam and much 
of American might itself.” 

Iowa Republican Jack Miller, pro- 
ponent of a tough stance in Viet Nam, 
chimed in with a plea that “something 
should be done about a change in the 
conduct of the war.” Idaho Democrat 
Frank Church, a longtime critic, warned 
that the Administration seemed to be 
“poised to plunge still deeper into Asia 
where huge populations wait to engulf 
us, and legions of young Americans 
are being beckoned to their graves.” 
Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield 
was no less concerned. “We are facing 
today the most troublous days in the en 
tire history of the Republic, and I bar 
no period in making that statement,” 
he said. “We are in the wrong place, 
and we are fighting the wrong kind of 
war.” He credited Johnson, however, 
with having “tried hard and vigorously 
and consistently to find a way to the ne 
gotiating table,” and expressed the hope 
that other Senators “will not impugn 
his motives.” 

The most stinging attack came from 
Kennedy, further widening the gulf be- 
tween him and Johnson’s Administra- 
tion. “If we have learned anything over 
the last seven years,” he said, “it is the 
fact that just continuing to send more 
troops, or increasing the bombing, is 
not the answer in Viet Nam. We have 
tried that. Something different should 
be tried.” Precisely what, Bobby did 
not say. 

Quit Talking. Only two Senators 
countered the critics, Texas Republican 
John Tower congratulated Johnson for 
“doing what a number of us have been 
saying for 24 years—that you cannot 
win a war by gradual response, that 
the only way to achieve military victo 
ry is through massive air and sea supe- 
riority.” Crusty Ohio Democrat Frank 
Lausche did not defend the President 
so much as attack Fulbright. “The only 
way we can reach a decision is for the 
Senator of Arkansas to present a 
olution to the Senate,” he proposed 
“Until he does that, I suggest that he 
quit talking.” 


ARMED FORCES 
Where the Other Boys Are 


In all the talk about possible mobili- 
zation to meet America’s needs in Viet 
Nam, one nagging question inevitably 
arises. With 3,426,680 men in uniform, 
why should the U.S. have to call up re 
serves and expand the draft in order to 
give General William Westmoreland the 
206,000 men he wants? 

The answer is that the armed forces 
are seriously short of riflemen. Nearly 
half of the nation’s fighting men are in 
the Air Force (904,062) and Navy (748,- 
762), and although a limited 


res- 


increase 
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in the number of aircraft needed for lo- 
gistical support of those 200,000 troops 
would be necessary, neither the Air 
Force nor the Navy would be sharply 
affected by mobilization. It is the Army 
(with 1,477,019 men) and the Marine 
Corps (296,837) that need new muscle 
As of last week, both services were 
stretched thin, at home and abroad. 
Bare Skeletons. In the continental 
U.S., the Army last week had 800,000 
ground troops, the Marines 180,000. 
Only about 125,000 of the total are 
combat ready and capable of being de- 
ployed within or without the country 
on short notices for crisis duty. Key 
units include two brigades (8,500 men) 
of the Army's 82nd Airborne Division 
(which helped quell the Detroit riots 
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around in California’s Camp Pendleton, 
a bare skeleton force whose departure 
would empty the West of Marines 

Elsewhere in the world, the Army 
has five divisions (232,000 men) in Eu- 
rope, two (50,000 men) in troubled 
South Korea. Alaska (10,000) and Pan- 
ama (5,000) are the only other sizable 
Army commitments; the Marines also 
maintain an amphibious brigade of 
3,000 men in Okinawa that in effect pro- 
vides reserves for Viet Nam. On that 
bloody ground, the Army currently has 
333,000 men, the Marines 83,000 
Clearly, any further thinning of force 
strengths across the world would leave 
the U.S. open to possible Communist 
flanking thrusts—which helps to explain 
Lyndon Johnson’s dilemma. 





MARINES LEAVING CAMP PENDLETON FOR VIET NAM 
Stretched to their leathernecked limit. 


last summer) stationed at Fort Bragg, 
N.C., and three outfits committed to 
NATO exigencies: the Ist and 2nd Ar- 
mored Divisions (14,500 men each) at 
Fort Hood, Texas, and the Sth Mech- 
anized Infantry Division, 14,300 strong 
at Fort Carson, Colo 

The Army is building u new infantry 
division, the 6th, at Fort Campbell, Ky., 
but its 14,000 men will not be combat 
ready until September. The rest of the 
Army's men in the U.S. are in schools 
or in training—many of them, ulti 
mately, headed for Viet Nam as re 
placements or as part of the 18,000 
more men assigned to meet the Pres- 
ident’s earlier Commitment of 525,000 
troops (currently only 507,000) 

The Marine Corps is already extend- 
ed to the leathernecked limit. In the 
U.S. the Marines have their 2nd Divi- 
sion (20,000 men), at Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., in combat readiness—an Atlantic 
reserve that must maintain seagoing bat- 
talion-landing teams with the Navy's 
Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
for the Caribbean. Combat ready on 
the West Coast, the 28th Marine Reg- 
iment (about 5,000 men) is rattling 





THE DRAFT 


How to Beat It 
Without Really Trying 


For a generation and more, many a 
hale male has dreamed of beating the 
draft by persuading the psychiatrist at 
the induction center that he was some 
kind of nut. That, however, is going 
about it the hard way. Men are reject- 
ed if they are hypersensitive to bee 
Stings, have a severe ingrown toenail, 
or even if they have too many—or too 
obscene—tattoos 

In a study of 1,500,000 men called 
for examinations between 1960 and 
1962, Col. Robert A. Bier, chief medi- 
cal officer for the national Selective 
Service System, found that 382,000 (or 
25.4%) were granted medical defer- 
ments, Chief causes were musculoskele 
tal complaints (14.9%) such as. stiff 
arms, trick Knees, flat feet or the loss 
of an index, middle or ring finger from 
at least the mid-portion (slicing off the 
first joint will not do), Cardiovascular 
diseases and psychiatric disorders—in- 
cluding homosexuality and bedwetting 

—each accounted for 11%. So did 
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being 20% overweight or underweight. 
Bad eyesight claimed 6%, while 7,600 
beat the system by being too tall and 
3,800 others because they were too short 
(the upper limit is now 6 ft. 8 in., the 
lower limit 5 ft.). A surprisingly large 
number—22,800—were kept out by bad 
cases of acne. 

Because the armed forces have such 
a “large pool of available manpower,” 
added Bier, they “can be very selec- 
tive.” Anyone who needs special cloth- 
ing and equipment, might require ex- 
cessive medical care or could prove a 
hazard to himself or his buddies, may 
be turned down. The general rule, he 
said, is: “If in doubt, reject.” 





CITIES 
Studying the Study 


Despite its worthy intentions, the 
President's Commission on Civil Dis- 
orders made several tactical errors in 
its report on the causes and cure of 
Negro rioting—and critics lost no time 
last week pointing them out. Though 
its overall findings were well received, 
there were irate charges that the com- 
mission had failed to condemn those 
responsible for the rioting last summer, 
and that the report’s Armageddon tone 
was overly dramatic. But the most dam- 
aging gaffe by the eleven-member com- 
mission may turn out to have been 
something far more simple and person- 
al: its disregard for President Johnson 
and what he has accomplished. 

Feeling that the commission, which 
he appointed himself, had slighted the 
Administration’s efforts to help Negroes, 
Johnson all but ignored the study. He 
did not invite the commissioners to the 
White House, as many expected him 
to, for release of the report, pointedly 
refrained from commenting on it pub- 
licly for three days. When he did bring 
himself to mention it, before a bank- 


* From left: Front row—Detroit’s Jerome 
Cavanagh, Newark’s Hugh Addonizio, Cleve 
land’s Carl Stokes, Rear—Los Angeles’ Sam 
Yorty, Atlanta's Ivan Allen Jr, and Milwaukee's 
Henry Maier 
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MAYORS” MEET THE PRESS ON RIOTS 
Some justification in the pique. 


ers’ meeting on the urban crisis, it was 
with faint praise. The report “is one of 
the most thorough and exhaustive stud- 
ies ever made,” said the President. “I 
don’t ask you to embrace every rec- 
ommendation they make—but I do ask 
you to do the best you can.” 

Nero Congress. There was some jus- 
tification for the President's pique. John- 
son knows only too well that the com- 
mission's imaginative recommendations 
for eradicating the squalor of the ghet- 
tos will seem intimidatingly ambitious 
to the penny-pinching 90th Congress. 
New York City’s Mayor John Lindsay, 
vice chairman of the commission, 
warned that “the cost figure is relative- 

,» ly unimportant in terms of 
what we have to do in or- 
der to save this country 
from the possibility of 
chaos.” Nonetheless, with 
the Viet Nam war taking 
more than $2 billion month- 
ly, Congress is in no mood 
to embark on an uncharted, 
unbudgeted program. “This 
is extravagant and unattain- 
able,” declared Texas Rep- 
resentative George Mahon, 
chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee. “If 
you really got to tackling 
this thing, $100 _ billion 
wouldn’t go very far.” 

Predictably, congressional 
reaction split along geo- 
graphical and _ ideological 
lines, though many legisla- 
tors were keeping an open 
mind. While Mahon voiced 
the sentiment of the hard- 
rural and Southern areas, New 
York Democratic Representative Rich- 
ard McCarthy spoke for the urban sec- 
tor. “It is my hope,” said he, “that the 
historians will not be looking back at 
me and the rest of us and declare that 
we constituted the ‘Nero Congress’ 
which took this report and did nothing 
about it.” 

Most all of the nation’s big-city may- 
ors were unreservedly enthusiastic about 
the report—particularly at the prospect 
of snagging more federal funds. “I have 
practically spent our city bankrupt try- 
ing to meet the problems in our com- 
munity,” said Newark’s Mayor Hugh 
Addonizio on NBC's Meet the Press. 
“Unless the Federal Government and 
the state government step in and help, 
I doubt very much whether there is 
any kind of a future for the city of New- 
ark.” Said San Francisco's Mayor Jo- 
seph Alioto: “We have the problems 
and everybody else has the money.” 
They see at least a partial answer to 
their current budgetary woes in the 
commission's recommendations, many 
of which call for large infusions of fed- 
eral funds to the cities. 

Some Doubts. Atlanta’s Mayor Ivan 
Allen Jr. was so impressed with the re- 
port that he has already ordered the 
city planning department to analyze it 
in detail and then assign specific rec- 
ommendations for action to various de- 
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partments. The Chicago city council 
passed a resolution hailing it as an “out- 
standing report of unparalleled impor- 
tance,” although Mayor Richard Daley 
was unhappy that it had not criticized 
strongly enough the “criminal elements” 
that take part in riots. 

The commission's contention that ra- 
cial disorders result from “white rac- 
ism” was widely disputed. California 
Governor Ronald Reagan charged that 
the commission “failed to recognize the 
efforts that have been made by millions 
of right-thinking people in this coun- 
try.” Richard Nixon and others zeroed 
in on the commission's failure to place 
heavy blame on the rioters themselves. 
“I think,” said Nixon, “the commission 
has put undue emphasis on the idea 
that we are in effect a racist society.” 
Vice President Hubert Humphrey also 
had some doubts about the commis- 
sion’s conclusion that the U.S. was mov- 
ing toward a form of apartheid. “It 
may be true, although it is open to 
some challenge,” he said. “If it be- 
comes a nightmare reality, it will be 
because our free society failed.” Said 
New York Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller when asked about the two-society 
thesis: “That's an interesting way to dra- 
matize it.” 

Harbingers. Not unexpectedly, the 
report was most hotly challenged by 
the nation’s police departments, which 
were specifically condemned by the 
commission for acquiring automatic and 
heavy weapons against the possibility 
of renewed riots this summer. “They 
still seem to be using the police as whip- 
ping boys,” complained Miami Police 
Chief Walter E. Headley Jr. “Why 
shouldn't police departments be stock- 
piling lethal weapons? Weapons are 
being stockpiled in Viet Nam, and this 
is a war too.”” Houston Police Chief Her- 
man Short called the commission’s criti- 
cism “ridiculous,” adding: “The stock- 
piling of heavy weapons wouldn't mean 
anything to anybody if everybody 
obeyed the law.” Atlanta Police Chief 
Herbert Jenkins, one of the eleven com- 
missioners, took exception to his col- 
leagues’ complaints about the report. 
“Til buy it, I stand with it, I fall with 
it,” said Jenkins. 

In fact, the study will have done the 
nation a service if it does nothing more 
than stir up meaningful debate. That it 
already is doing. So intense is public tn- 
terest in its findings that a soft-cover 
version published by Bantam Books is 
already well on its way to the bestsell- 
er lists. In what a company spokesman 
called “the most phenomenal sale of 
any book in recent years,” the report 
sold at a clip of 100,000 volumes a 
day in its first three days. 

More than debate, however, is need- 
ed. While adoption of the whole of the 
report’s recommendations may be too 
much to expect immediately, some of 
its proposals, notably parts of its pro- 
grams to upgrade Negro housing, ed- 
ucation, jobs and welfare, could feasi- 
bly be enacted by Congress. As the 
commission warned, there is no time to 
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lose. Ominous harbingers of summer 


violence were already evident last 
week in several cities. Windows were 
smashed, and a Negro boy was shot to 
death by police in Omaha when a speak 
ing appearance by Alabama's George 
Wallace touched off two nights of dis- 
turbances. A strike by garbage collec- 
tors in Memphis escalated into scat- 
tered disturbances and threats of rioting 
And a proposed riot-control training ex- 
ercise by Tennessee National Guards- 
men in the state’s four major cities 
brought angry protests and warnings 
from Negro leaders that the troops’ ap 
pearance could touch off violence 
Though the need for action is obvi 
ous, Johnson has given no indication 
that he will support the commission's 
recommendations with the kind of presi- 
dential push needed to transform them 
into reality. In fact, one White House 
aide said that Johnson planned no new 
programs as a result of the report. 
“We've gone about as far as we could 
possibly go,” he said. “Anything more 
and we wouldn't have a prayer of get- 
ting Congress to enact the surtax.” Yet 
there are times when the President must 
galvanize a nation’s conscience and will 
and this is clearly one of them 


THE SENATE 


Legislative Alchemy 

As passed by the House last 
mer, the Administration’s civil rights 
bill was a relatively modest measure de 
signed to protect Negroes and civil 
rights workers engaged in such civic 


sum 


activities as registering to vote and 
performing jury duties. In the Senate, 
however, the bill underwent almost 


alchemistic changes. All but assured of 
final passage this week in the upper 
chamber, the measure could become a 
legislative landmark in the Negro’s 
progress toward genuinely equal citi 
zenship in the U.S 

The bill, most importantly, would 
lower the racial barrier for Negroes 
wishing to buy or rent any of some 
80% of the nation’s housing units. Dis 


crimination would be forbidden in about 
52.6 million dwellings, including mil- 
lions of single-family houses. 

Maneuvering the bill toward Senate 
passage through an obstacle course of 
conservative opposition and a labyrinth 
of parliamentary rules was a Clause- 
witzian tactical feat executed by a most 
improbable general—Minority Leader 
Everett Dirksen. Long opposed to open 
housing legislation, Dirksen lately re 
versed his field and joined up with the 
Republican-Democratic liberal coalition 
(Time, March 8) 

New Spoiler? Last week, after a 33 
day filibuster and three abortive at- 
tempts to turn off the talkathon by a 
two-thirds majority vote, Dirksen and 
the liberals finally succeeded in invok 
ing cloture, though without a_ single 
vote to spare. With members now re 
stricted to one hour's speaking, the Sen 
ate took up 43 separate amendments to 
the bill, whose open-housing clause had 
been tacked onto the House version by 
Minnesota's Walter Mondale 

The toughest fight was prompted by 
Dirksen’s son-in-law, Tennessee Senator 
Howard Baker, who proposed to ex 
empt from the open-housing provision 
certain privately owned  one-family 
units, Several Republican conservatives, 
notably South Dakota’s Karl Mundt, 
had demanded the Baker amendment 
as a condition for agreeing to cloture 
By a 48-to-43 vote, the Baker amend 
ment was killed. 

South Carolina’s Strom Thurmond 
added a stiff anti-riot clause, seeking a 
five-year jail term and $10,000 fine for 
anyone who travels from one state to 
another with intent to incite a riot. At 
week's end, the Senate adopted the en 
tire substitute package; a vote on final 
passage is due this week 

Then the measure must go to a 
House-Senate conference, where its fate 
is less certain. Ironically, the House 
passed an open-housing bill two years 
ago, only to have it blocked by the Sen 
ate. Now it is the House, much more 
conservative than two years ago, that 


may prove to be the spoiler 
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“DON'T ASK QUESTIONS, SLEEPING BEAUTY—YOU’RE LUCKY A 
HANDSOME PRINCE KISSED YOU AWAKE IN THE FIRST PLACE!" 
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FRED AND LADONNA HARRIS 
Brave on a tightrope. 


Sooner Savvy 


From the amalgam of Creeks, Choc- 
taws, Chickasaws, Cherokees and hard- 


bitten white frontiersmen who settled 
it, Oklahoma somehow evolved as a 
state that was not distinctively West- 


ern, Southern or Eastern but marked 
by a conglomerate sectionalism all its 
own. Today its cultural patterns are 
Eastern, its outdoor way of life West- 
ern, and its political style distinctly 
Southern. 

For years, Oklahoma's Carl Albert, 
Democratic leader in the U.S. House 
of Representatives, has been a power 
second only to the Speaker. And until 
death silenced his oratorical thunder in 
1963, the Sooner State’s Bob Kerr had 
no peer among the exalted unofficial 
overlords of the Senate. When Okla- 
homa sent Fred Roy Harris to sit in 
Kerr's Senate seat, it was like a zephyr 
taking over from a monsoon. Or so it 
was assumed. 

Last week stocky, square-jawed—and 
somewhat square—Fred Harris, at 37 
the second youngest U.S. Senator (af- 
ter Ted Kennedy), achieved national 
prominence as a result of his influen- 
tial role within the President's Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders. Said a com- 
mission staffer: “He was a conscience 
to all of us and a prod to crystallizing 
a unifying view.” That view, reflected 
in the commission's report, ts not uni- 
versally applauded—as Harris foresaw 
To those who were queasy about cas- 
tigating racism in American society, 
Harris snapped: “It strikes me that no 
one in this country is poor because he 
is white. But many are poor because 
they are black.” 

Expecting the Unexpected. If that 
didn’t unsettle his basically conservative 
constituency (it is only 6% Negro), his 
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votes last week to invoke cloture to 
end the civil rights debate and to de- 
feat an anti-riot measure undoubtedly 
did. But Harris’ own Senate colleagues 
have come to expect the unexpected 
from the new-style Sooner, a tough- 


minded, blunt—and brave—political 
tightrope walker. After only three years 
in the Senate, Harris is already regard- 
ed as a possible future Democratic 
leader. 

As the son of a Mississippi-born 
sharecropper, Fred Harris is a liberal 
by osmosis. “He had to work like a 
dog for everything he has,” recalls Earl 
Sneed, his former law school dean. 
“Consequently, he would be very sym- 
pathetic to those who are disadvan- 
taged.” A Phi Beta Kappa and No. 1 
graduate of his University of Oklaho- 
ma law class, Harris has pretty well 
known where he wanted to go since, at 
age five, he led a horse around in cir- 
cles to power a hay baler, He wanted 
to get an education and rise to the top. 
He married his Comanche Indian sweet- 
heart, LaDonna Crawford, great-grand- 
daughter of a medicine man named 
Hoahwah. 

At 26, Harris was a state legislator, 
and at 33, after finishing fifth in a gu- 
bernatorial primary, he won the re- 
maining two years of Kerr's Senate 
seat by upsetting ex-Governor J. How- 
ard Edmondson (who had appointed 
himself Senator after Kerr died) in an- 
other primary, then edging famed Okla- 
homa Football Coach Bud Wilkinson 
in the 1964 general election. Now he 
and LaDonna, who have three little In- 
dians of their own, move in Washing- 
ton's more rarefied social circles. 

Ambivalent Eater. Back home, how- 
ever, Harris is in some disfavor. Though 
he will not have to run again until 
1972, he has aroused the enmity of 
Oklahoma conservatives, who condemn 
his position on race and civil rights. 
Critics call him “politically ambivalent” 
because he “has lunch with Johnson 
and dinner with Bobby Kennedy”— 
which, occasionally, he does, and which 
is only one indication of his savvy, eu- 
pepsia and party loyalty. 

But most Oklahomans take pride in 
his rise to national prominence in the 
tradition, if not the manner, of Carl Al- 
bert and Bob Kerr. At any rate, Fred 
Harris is not likely to change his stripes. 
Says he: “If you get away from what 
you think is right, you are in terrible 
trouble. Then you don't know what 
you stand for any more, and you won't 
know how to defend yourself.” 


REPUBLICANS 


Rockefeller’s Parade 

On the Beaufort Scale, a moderate 
breeze (Force 4) is one that merely 
raises “dust and loose paper.” A Force 
10 gale causes “considerable damage to 
buildings.” Somewhere between the two 
must be a wind of sufficient force to 
waft a heavyweight politician into ac- 
tive presidential candidacy, But how to 
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recognize the draft? “It is very difficult, 
believe me,” Nelson Rockefeller admit- 
ted last week. 

Nor was that the New York Gov- 
ernor’s only problem. Having himself 
changed his political classification from 
4F to 1A, Rockefeller felt no sudden, ir- 
resistible new pull toward the Repub- 
lican nomination. Not yet, at least. Per- 
haps for this reason, he paraded his 
availability a bit more invitingly than 
before by acknowledging that he just 
might run against Richard Nixen in 
the Oregon primary. And the Governor 
summoned some two dozen Republican 
leaders from all over the country for a 
weekend meeting at his New York City 
apartment. 

Rockefeller had earlier disclaimed 
any intention of entering the primaries, 


ARTHUR SCWATT—LIFE 


ROCKY ADDRESSING BROADCASTERS 
From 4F to 1A. 


arguing that to do so would divide the 
G.O.P. But at a press conference last 
week, there was no talk of party unity. 
When asked about Oregon, as he knew 
he would be, Rockefeller measured his 
words carefully: “Well, I have no pres- 
ent intention of going in. But I have to 
say, in answer to your question, that | 
do not make a definitive statement rul- 
ing it out.” Oregon, in fact, “is a sub- 
ject I've got to study very carefully.” 
Center Summons. Rockefeller has un 
til March 22 to decide whether his 
name will be on the May 28 primary 
ballot. As matters now stand, Oregon 
will be his only opportunity for an eye- 
ball-to-eyeball confrontation with Nixon 
in a state where he has a good chance 
of winning. By no coincidence what- 
ever, many Republicans from Governor 
Tom McCall down are firm Rockefeller 
supporters. They began organizing a 
draft movement in January, by last week 
had collected more than 31,000  sig- 
natures to have their man’s name placed 


on the ballot by petition (only 1,000 
are needed). Thus Rockefeller could jus- 
tify his entry in Oregon on the basis of 
popular promptings. Besides his pop- 
ularity in the state, Rockefeller would 
enjoy the asset of California Governor 
Ronald Reagan's presence on the bal- 
lot. Reagan, who last week reaffirmed 
his decision not to withhold his name, 
can only draw votes from Nixon 

Nationally, the picture is less clear. 
Attempts to organize local Rockefeller 
groups in a dozen or more states con- 
tinued last week, but there was little 
overt activity of significance. His sup- 
porters in Congress were considering 
circulating a petition among Capitol Hill 
Republicans urging him to become an 
official candidate. However, there was 
difficulty in lining up a group broad 
and deep enough to make such a call 
meaningful. To have a petition come 
only from the party's liberal wing and 
signed principally by Easterners might 
hurt Rockefeller more than help him. 
What he needs is a summons from the 
party's center. Kentucky Senator Thru 
ston Morton listed the progressive qual- 
ities that the G.O.P. candidate should 
have, and the description seemed to fit 
only Rockefeller. But Morton declined 
to name him. Said one Rockefeller re- 
cruiter: “Everybody has an excuse for 
holding back. That's the trouble with 
this party.” 

Best Evidence. One Republican rare- 
ly known to hold back made three 
separate, conflicting statements about 
Rockefeller within four days. Barry 
Goldwater first told reporters that he 
and other conservatives would have “no 
part” of Rockefeller. He then allowed 
that “if people want to convince me 
they have changed their spots, I can be 
convinced.” The final statement disre 
garded spots, pledged support to the 
party’s candidate whoever he might be. 

Rockefeller responded with a straight 
face calling Goldwater a “highly re 
spected personality,” a “good friend,” a 
“personal friend,” That may be the best 
evidence yet of Rockefeller’s intention 
of running for President. 


Nixon’s Pace 

His aides have begun to call him 
“Richard the Relentless,” and last week 
Dick Nixon showed why. Even with no 
candidate of stature against him, he 
stepped up his pace in the final days be- 
fore this week’s New Hampshire pri- 
mary. And instead of talking in win- 
ner’s generalities, he attacked the 
Johnson Administration and focused on 
the two most worrisome issues of the 
times: Viet Nam and urban violence. 

“Of course I have no pushbutton so- 
lutions, no magic gimmicks,” he said 
of Viet Nam. “But I pledge that if the 
war isn't over [this year], the new lead- 
ership will end the war and achieve 
peace in the Pacific.” Exactly how? Nix- 
on did not specify, but what he did say 
on the subject pointed toward military 
means rather than concessions to the 
Communists. Under Lyndon Johnson, 
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he said, “we have wasted our military 
power by using it gradually instead of 
effectively.” Further: “We can’t with 
draw. We've got to mobilize our effort. 
We can pull out, but that would lose 
the peace.” For good measure, none- 
theless, he accused Johnson of putting 
too much emphasis on the military as- 
pects of Viet Nam. 

Conspiracies. His talk was also 
tough, if somewhat more tempered, on 
civil disorders. Both directly and by im- 
plication, he disputed the President's 
riot-commission findings. “A major de- 
ficiency” of the report, he said, is its 
“tendency to lay the blame for the 
riots on everyone except the rioters.” 
Disputing the commission's attempt to 
debunk the notion that riots are planned 
by extremists, Nixon in a radio-net- 
work speech alluded to conspiracies to 
ignite next summer. Only a combination 
of efforts can avert racial upheavals, 
Nixon said, and he attributed equal im- 
portance to bringing “the American 
dream to the ghetto” and preparing “to 
meet force with force if necessary.” 
What attracted the most attention was 
his reiteration of the need to make it 
“abundantly clear that these prepara- 
tions are made, and that retaliation 
against the perpetrators and the plan- 
ners of violence will be swift and sure.” 

The reasons for Nixon's increased 
pace were clear. He had to maintain in- 
terest in the contest so unkindly ren- 
dered meaningless by George Romney's 
withdrawal. He needed more than ever 
to hold the spotlight lest it wander to 
the late-blooming Rockefeller write-in 
campaign. And looking beyond New 
Hampshire, he had to sustain the mo- 
mentum that so far has put him ahead 
in the competition for the Republican 
nomination. 


DEMOCRATS 


The Price of Fiction 

For all his storied acumen as a pol- 
itician, Lyndon Johnson seems incon 
gruously inept at handling his own can- 
didacy for re-election. Last week he 
waited until 17 minutes before the fil 
ing deadline to notify Massachusetts 
State Democratic Chairman Lester Hy- 
man that neither he nor any stand-in 
would oppose Eugene McCarthy in the 
April 30 presidential primary. Not only 
is the Massachusetts party organization 
confused and bitter as a result, but 
under the terms of a new state law, Sen 
ator McCarthy is also guaranteed all 
Massachusetts’ 72 delegate votes on the 
first ballot at the convention. 

Said one disillusioned Administration 
adviser: “Johnson tries to play politics 
with the same brand of secrecy he uses 
in not telling anyone where he’s going 
until the plane has taken off. He has a 
distaste for national politics born of a 
lack of confidence that he knows how 
to play the game.” 

Not wishing to disturb the fiction 
that he has not yet decided to run 
again, Johnson refused to declare for 
the Massachusetts primary. It might 
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have been best for all the Democrats 
concerned if Senator Teddy Kennedy, 
a putative Administration supporter, 
had put his name on the ballot to keep 
the state's delegation theoretically un 
committed at the convention, but Ted- 
dy gingerly refused. House Speaker 
John McCormack, 76, also demurred. 
Postmaster General Larry O’Brien, a 
Springfield native, volunteered to quit 
his Washington post and run as a stand- 
in, but Johnson vetoed the idea, as well 
as the proposal that State Senate Pres 
ident Maurice Donahue take on the 
job. 

Don't Step Aside. Thus the Pres- 
ident’s withdrawal promoted the Mc- 
Carthy cause in somewhat the same 
way that George Romney's exit left 
Richard Nixon a clear field in this 
week’s New Hampshire primary. Mc- 
Cormack, his nephew, former State At- 





McCARTHY READING OF L.B.J.’S DECISION 
Much as Romney promoted Nixon. 


torney General Edward McCormack, 
O'Brien and at least 20 others prompt- 
ly resigned their delegate posts. Dem 
ocratic National Chairman John Bailey 
explained that he had counseled John- 
son to eschew the primaries, telling the 
President that it would be better to 
“forego the votes of these few states 
rather than step aside from leading the 
land and become a full-time politician 
instead.” 

McCarthy's cause was boosted a bit 
in Minnesota and California as well. In 
his home state, McCarthy surprisingly 
was assured of 16 of Minnesota's 62 
Democratic delegates during party pre- 
cinct caucuses. In California, McCarthy 
partisans held midnight-to-dawn petition 
parties to sign on voters to validate his 
position on the state’s June 4 primary 
ballot. Working all night, his support- 
ers collected more than 28,000 signa- 
tures. Being first in with their petitions, 
they gained the top spot on the ballot 
for McCarthy—a considerable psycho- 
logical advantage, since Johnson will 
be represented in California's primary 
by a stand-in, State Attorney General 
Tom Lynch. 





RACES 


Memphis: Pre-Summer Blues 

Down the years since W. C. Handy 
midwifed the blues, his city of Mem- 
phis has been a passable paradigm of 
racial harmony and a pathfinder of Ne- 
gro progress. Memphis schools are in- 
tegrated. Its black citizens have voted 
since the early 1900s. Its white and 
black lawyers have been in the fore- 
front of civil rights campaigns. So am- 
icable has its climate been that Mem- 
phis police have never faced a serious 
charge of brutality. Yet last week Mem- 
phis simmered on the rim of racial ram- 
page—a premonition in microcosm of 
next summer’s national threat. 

Step by Step. That summer heat, in 
Memphis as elsewhere, hinges not just 
on civil rights but on the bread-and-TV- 
set issues of economic parity. The city’s 
200,000 Negroes have dis- 
covered not only that they 
are poor but also, even 
by honky standards, unde- 
servedly so. What began a 
month ago as a walkout by 
city employees is now a 
black-and-white confronta- 
tion. Memphis garbage col- 
lectors, most of them mak- 
ing $1.80 an hour, went on 
strike for a 60¢-an-hour 
minimum raise, recognition 
of their union and a dues 
checkoff by city hall. Near- 
ly all of Memphis’ 1,300 
garbage men are black, only 
three of 13 councilmen are. 
Mayor Henry Loeb has 
spurned the strikers’ de- 
mands. As the dispute es- 
calated, labor solidarity has 
been replaced by a surge of 
Black Power, led by black 
ministers and manned by 
militant black youngsters. 

The worker-employer impasse fol- 
lowed the classic pattern of conflict. 
Invoking Tennessee court decisions ban- 
ning strikes by public service workers, 
the mayor brought in some 150 strike- 
breakers. The Negro community coun 
tered with a boycott of downtown stores 
with the slogan: “No new clothes for 
Easter.” Seven hundred Negroes pic- 
nicked in city hall. A few youngsters 
tried to overturn a police cruiser. Ner- 
vous cops sprayed the kids’ faces with 
Mace. Injunctions were brought against 
union leaders. When a contingent of 
Negro ministers and militants returned 
to city hall, a raucous exchange of 
words resulted in the arrest of 117 pro- 
testers. They went willingly and gently, 
two by two, singing “Leaning on the ev 
erlasting arms.” For the most part, in 
keeping with Memphis tradition, police 
have kept their cool, even when 200 
youngsters invaded the steps of city 
hall to hold a mock funeral, solemnly 
burying “Justice” in a borrowed grey 
casket. 

Young raiders broke into a Beale 
Street department store. Fires were set 
to the garbage piling up at a rate of 
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nearly SOO tons a day. Windows have 
been broken in laundries and barbecue 
restaurants bearing the Loeb name (they 
are owned by the mayor's brother). “I 
am not in favor of violence,” said the 
Rev. James M. Lawson Jr., an erudite 
militant who leads much of the Negro 
struggle. But “if I were inclined to ad 
vocate burning, it would be in East 
Memphis [where the mayor lives]—I 
think we've had enough talk of this 
burning down our own neighborhoods.” 

Hope & Danger. By week’s end two 
mutations in the struggle had evolved 
Growing weary of Mayor Loeb’s in 
transigence, fashionably dressed white 
housewives urged him to give in, while 
council members called for the dues 
checkoff and for pledging Memphis’ 
government to equal-opportunity hiring 
and promotion. And the scope of Ne- 
gro demands was widening as swiftly 
as their mood could darken. Now agi 
tators call not only for victory for the 
garbage men but better jobs and hous 
ing for all of Memphis’ Negroes. 


The Forgotten & Forlorn 

Their average life span is 21 years 
shorter than their fellow citizens’. Their 
unemployment rate is nearly 40%, ten 
times the national average. Some 50,000 
American Indian families live in miser- 
able huts, shanties, tents, abandoned 
cars. Half of their children never finish 
high school. Their sickness, illiteracy 
and poverty rank among America’s 
worst. Their sad estate last week moved 
President Johnson to declare in a mes- 
sage to Congress: “No enlightened na- 
tion, no responsible government, no pro- 
gressive people can permit this shocking 
situation to continue.” 

Sporadic cries of “Lo, the poor In- 
dian!" have been raised ever since the 
red man lost his wars against the U.S. 
cavalry. Johnson's document, however, 
was the first presidential message ever 
to deal specifically with the subject. 
The President requested $500 million 
in federal programs, a boost of 10% 
over present outlays, to help “provide 
a standard of living for Indians equal 
to that of the country as a whole.” 
Items would cover 10,000 Indian chil- 
dren under Head Start, set up a “model 
community school system,” pay for 
2.500 new houses a year, allocate $112 
million in health projects, provide 600 
more health aides in Indian communi- 
ties, spend $22.7 million on community 
action schemes and $25 million on con 
centrated employment plans — and 
vocational training, organize a $500 mil- 
lion revolving-loan guarantee and in 
surance fund, and allot $30 million a 
year to build roads linking isolated In- 
dian communities to the rest of sociely 

The presidential message galloped up 
Capitol Hill at a time when Indians, 
for all their poverty, may be in a strong- 
er position than they were in the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn. The supposedly 
vanishing Americans now number 600,- 
000, more than twice the estimated U.S 
Indian population at the time of Cus- 
ter’s last stand 
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JOE MARTIN IN HIS NIGHT OF TRIUMPH IN 1946 
Naturally in a natural era. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
The Gentleman from Martin, 
Mr. North Attleboro 


It was a routine call for the Beacon 
Ambulance Service of Fort Lauderdale 
No sirens, no red lights, just an old 
man dead on arrival at the Florida hos- 
pital. The autopsy revealed “peritonitis, 
secondary to acute gangrenous appen- 
dicitis, ruptured.” Only an uncommonly 
tough character could have endured 
such pain so long and without any re- 
lief through drugs or antibiotics. In 
deed, the manner of Joe Martin's de- 
parture from life was entirely consistent 
with the way in which he had always 
conducted it. The former Republican 
Speaker of the House, dead last week 
at the age of 83, had never had much 
use for palliatives 

No Little Loyalty. Joseph William 
Martin Jr. was born in North Attleboro, 
Mass., in an cra of horse trolleys and 
self-made men. Son of a Scots black- 
smith and an Irish lass, he peddled 
papers, passed up Dartmouth in favor 
of reporting local news, and later bought 
the paper. Politics came naturally in 
that era, and Joe Martin was a natural. 
Stubby und combative, as quick with 
an infectious grin as with a round- 
house right, little Joe’s big break came 
in 1925, when he entered the U.S 
House of Representatives after the man 
who had beaten him in the primary 
died before the general election 

Martin took his place, won, and for 
42 years—in an era of compromise 
tried to make America a macrocosmic 
manifestation of Attleboro, In 1946, in 
the offices of his own newspaper, he 
learned that the Republican Party had 
regained the majority in Congress; thus 
Joe Martin was propelled into the speak 
ership of the House for the first time 
in his faithful career. No legislation 
bears his name, and his tenure as Speak- 
er was a scant four years (1947-48, 
1953-54); yet he was the Republican 


Party’s spokesman in the House for 20 
years and presided with smooth skill 
over five G.O.P. presidential nominating 
conventions. Though he fought fierce 
rearguard actions against Franklin Roo- 
sevelt’s New Deal, he later supported 
foreign aid in the days when it was 
anathema to many Republicans; his con- 
servatism was easily accommodated in 
support of more liberal Dwight Eisen- 
hower. Indeed, party loyalty always 
meant more to Joe Martin than pro- 
grammatic polemics. 

Manifold Malapropisms. As Repub- 
lican minority leader in a period of 
Democratic ascendancy, Martin kept the 
faith—pliantly. His malapropisms were 
manifold and celebrated: guided mis- 
siles became “gilded muscles”; Repub- 
lican programs had “headlights” instead 
of highlights; his friendly archrival be- 
came “the gentleman from Rayburn, 
Mr. Texas.” Joe Martin and Democratic 
Speaker Sam Rayburn were synony- 
mous with the House for two genera- 
tions of Americans. Once, when Ray- 
burn was asked to campaign against 
Martin in Massachusetts, the Texan re- 
sponded brusquely: “Speak against Joe? 
Hell, if I lived up there, I'd vote for 
him.” 


In 1959, after he had lost the in- 
terest of Dwight Eisenhower's White 
House staff by refusing to play pres- 


idential ball as a messenger boy, Mar- 
tin was beaten for the G.O.P. House 
leadership by a calculated House coup, 
plotted by young Republicans who pre- 
ferred Indiana’s Charles Halleck. In 
1966, Wellesley’s Margaret Heckler de- 
feated him in a G.O.P. primary for his 
House seat. Bitter and bewildered, the 
perennial bachelor retired, with his box- 
toed shoes, his collection of 164 min 
iature elephants and his Yankee pride, 
to the obscurity of North Attleboro 
from which he had arisen. To the last, 
he maintained: “What's good for one 
section is pretty much good for the 
country.” 
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THE WAR 


Period of Adjustment 

Viet Nam resembled a huge chess- 
board. Both the allies and Communists 
reassessed One another's strengths and 
weaknesses, continued to build up man- 
power and resupply lines and jockeyed 
their units into fresh positions. The 
shifts inevitably touched off some fierce 
skirmishing, but both sides were, for 
the most part, waiting to see who would 
make the first major move. There were 
signs that, after almost six weeks of 
near-static defense in which General 
Giap has enjoyed all the initiative 
and subsequently failed to exploit it— 
the move might well be made by the 
allies. 

Not that the Communists were idle. 
At South Viet Nam's southern tip, the 
Viet Cong slashed into the town of Ca 
Mau, seized the provincial hospital and 
held it for eleven hours before finally 
being driven out, leaving 275 of their 
dead behind. North Vietnamese troops 
wiped out a small U.S.-South Viet- 
namese camp only six miles from Da- 
nang, but U.S. troopers, with the aid 
of air and artillery, caught and killed 
129 of the Communists south of the 
city. U.S. Marine and ARVN troopers, 
sweeping northeast of the DMZ Marine 
supply base of Dong Ha, found a bat- 
talion of the enemy and killed 164. 
The Communists kept up their deadly 
tattoo of rocket and mortar attacks on 
allied bases and towns, inflicting “mod 
erate” damage on the Danang airstrip 
in one attack and for the first time drop- 
ping shells = the center of Cam Ranh 
Bay, the U.S. base long considered the 
most ecu bastion in Viet Nam 
and twice chosen for Viet Nam touch 
downs by Lyndon Johnson, The North 
Vietnamese also kept up their artillery 
pressure on the Marine garrison at Khe 
Sanh, One shell hit a troop-carrying C- 
123 circling to land; all 49 on board 
were killed when the plane crashed and 
burned in Communist-held territory. 

Saigon announced that in the previ- 
ous week 542 Americans had died in 
action, only one short of the record 
toll set only two weeks before. So far 
this year, 3,254 Americans have been 
killed v, 9,353 for all of last year— 
and, at current casualty rates, this week 
the 20,000th U.S. serviceman will fall 
on the battlefields of Viet Nam. 

The Big Target. Enemy troop move 
ments of late have led the command of 
General William Westmoreland to re- 
vise its estimates of the likely next big 
move of North Viet Nam's General Vo 
Nguyen Giap. North Vietnamese army 
units along the DMZ appear to be shift 
ing eastward, away from Khe Sanh, 
toward Quang Tri City or Hucé. The 
304th NVA division, which was south 
of Khe Sanh, has been moving with 
truck convoys through the A Shau val 
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ley toward Hue. If Hué rather than 
Khe Sanh is the enemy's big target, 
that will not bother the allies. Sur 
rounded by open country, Hué sits amid 
far easier terrain for fighting. Naval 
guns can reach it for fire support. It 
lies between two major U.S. bases, and 
thus can be reinforced from two sides 
It is also far easier to supply from the 
sea via the Perfume River. The U.S 
and the South Vietnamese army have 
some 20,000 men within a dozen-mile 
radius of Hué. They hope that Giap 
will try to take the city again. 

But Giap continues to reinforce his 
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inces, but will report to Marine Lieut. 
General Robert E. Cushman Jr., the Ma- 
rines’ commander in Viet Nam. The 
Marines had been riled by Westy’s dis- 
patch of Army General Creighton W. 
Abrams Jr. last month to run things tn 
I Corps—since his four stars would 
have put him over the Marines. West- 
moreland hopes that his compromise 
will satisfy everyone. 

The period of adjustment required 
by the harsh new realities of the war 
since Tet has so far kept allied troops 
largely on the defensive. That might 
soon change 
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CAPTURED RUSSIAN-MADE 122-MM. ROCKET LAUNCHER IN SAIGON 
Sophistication along with an unnerving whoosh-crack. 


men as well, and to improve their equip 
ment, Two fresh divisions have moved 
south across the DMZ in the past ten 
days, swelling Giap’s forces in Viet 
Nam's two northernmost provinces to 
at least 60,000 men, With the allies 
drawn into defensive positions around 
I Corps cities and military enclaves, 
the NVA are now moving openly across 
the DMZ and down the broad coastal 
plain. In the Western part of I Corps 
and II] Corps, they are even boldly pav- 
ing and bulldozing roads to speed their 
convoys. Tank treads have been found 
for the first time in eastern I Corps. 
Ready for Anything. The U.S. com 
mand does not rule out the possibility 
that the Communists might hit at Khe 
Sanh and Hué simultaneously, or in- 
deed throughout Quang Tri and Thua 
Thien provinces. To be ready for any- 
thing, General Westmoreland last week 
announced the creation in the north of 
Provisional Corps Viet Nam, to be head- 
ed by Army Lieut. General William B 
Rosson, 49. Rosson will have battle 
command of all actions in the wo prov- 


The Enemy’s New Weapons 


A main reason for the Communists’ 
stronger military position in South Viet 
Nam is the fact that in recent months 
they have been receiving more power- 
ful weapons in vastly increased num- 
bers. Instead of the old-fashioned rifles 
and homemade mortars of a few years 
ago, the Communists—both Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese regulars—are 
now equipped with increasingly sophis- 
ticated and effective weapons, particu- 
larly long-range rockets. Their intro- 
duction has drastically changed the 
strategic situation and presented the 
U.S. and the South Vietnamese with a 
new and troublesome factor. 

The new weapons have a far greater 
range and striking power than the old. 
Simple to operate and light enough to 
carry from place to place, they give 
the enemy what amounts to a mobile 
long-range artillery that he can use to 
strike at will at practically any target 
in South Viet Nam. Before, the Com- 
munists were forced to creep within a 
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mile or so of their target in order to 
hit it with mortar fire, thus exposing 
themselves to detection by allied pa- 
trols. Now, using their new weaponry, 
they can send shells crashing into U.S. 
bases from as far away as seven miles, 
well beyond the range of U.S. patrols. 
Similarly, all South Vietnamese cities 
are open to such attacks and most, in 
fact, have already experienced the 
unnerving whoosh-crack of the new 
weapons. 

Deadly Debut. The most widely used 
of the new weapons made its first ap- 
pearance in South Viet Nam_ nine 
months ago, and has since been used 
with increasing intensity. It is the Sovi- 
et-made, self-propelled 122-mm. rocket, 
whose seven-mile range has snatched 
every sanctuary away from the allies 
The 122 has hit every major U.S. in- 
stallation except Cam Ranh Bay at least 
once; its 42-lb. warhead has destroyed 
scores of parked U.S. planes, pock- 
marked runways from Danang to Tan 
Son Nhut. It has also been used against 
most cities, striking dread into the 
South Vietnamese. They denounce it 
as a terror weapon because, like most 
rockets, it is not very accurate at long 
range and sometimes crashes into ci- 
vilian areas instead of hitting nearby 
military targets. 

The Chinese are supplying the V.C 
and North Vietnamese with a new 107- 
mm. rocket that made its deadly debut 
during Ter. It fires a self-propelled war- 
head that can demolish a small build- 
ing or blow up a bunker at a range of 
five miles. The 107 has about 14 times 
the striking power of a 75-mm. can- 
non, but it weighs—rocket, launcher, 
tripod and all—only about 200 Ibs. v 
1,270 for a 75-mm.-pack howitzer. 

Ultimate Compliment. In addition 
to longer-range rockets, the Communists 
now have a Russian-made close-in com- 
bat rocket whose striking power is so 
great that it can penetrate ten inches 
of armor plating at a range of up to 
550 yards. Variously called the RPG-7 
or B-41, it was developed by the So- 
viets from the famed German World 
War II Panzerfaust. It weighs only 20 
Ibs., has a special sighting device for ac- 
curacy, and gives the common Com- 
munist fighter the ability to knock a 
hole in the most heavily armored U.S. 
tank. The RPG-7 was carried by the sui- 
cide squads that attacked the U.S. em- 
bassy and the presidential palace in 
Saigon, has become one of the most 
popular weapons in the Communist 
arsenal, 

Though the rockets have changed the 
overall strategy of the war, the enemy 
is continuing to receive somewhat less 
sensational weapons in ever greater 
numbers, The Communists are employ- 
ing more and more of the old-fash- 
ioned but highly reliable Chinese-made 
82-mm. mortars that they have been 
using for years with great effectiveness. 
Though the mortars have a_ limited 
range (1.8 miles), they are easy to car- 
ry about because they break down into 
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N the first shock and confusion that 

followed the Communists’ country- 
wide Tet offensive six weeks ago, it 
was difficult, dangerous and, in remote 
areas, impossible to assess accurately 
the damage done by the enemy. Now, 
with roads, communications and secu- 
rity gradually being restored, a firmer 
measure can be taken—even though 
the final, definitive picture may not 
emerge for some months yet. For mil- 
itary and administrative purposes, 
South Viet Nam is divided into four 
corps areas that run from north to 
south, plus the special capital zone of 
Saigon and surrounding Gia Dinh prov- 
ince. Last week TIME sent a team of 
five correspondents from its Saigon bu- 
reau, one to each of the corps areas 
and the capital zone, to find out just 
how much havoc the Communist at- 
tacks had wrought, and what the allies 
are doing to repair it. Their reports: 


| Corps 

Viet Nam's northernmost corps, un- 
willing host to some 55,000 North Viet- 
namese invaders, is less a pacification 
prospect than an open battlefield. It 
was there that the 24-day battle for 
Hué took place, the most determined 
of the Communists’ 35 attacks on South 
Vietnamese cities. Some 5,350 civilians 
were killed in all, including 4,100 in 
Hué; another 4,500 were seriously in- 
jured. The existing refugee ranks of 
250,000 were swelled by an additional 
107,000, some 90,000 of these from 
Hué alone—out of the city’s pre-Tet 
population of 130,000. Three-fourths 
of the 12,000 houses destroyed and the 
10,000 heavily damaged were in Hué; 
destruction was made easier, of course, 
by the fact that in many parts of | 
Corps, as elsewhere in Viet Nam, houses 
are often primitive and fragile 
structures. 

Largely because of interdicted roads 
and waterways, business and commerce 
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AFTER “TET”: MEASURING AND REPAIRING 


throughout I Corps is down some 20%. 
Pre-Tet, the pacification program em- 
braced fewer than 300 of the corps’ 
4,000 hamlets. Even so, two-thirds of 
the Revolutionary Development paci- 
fication teams had to abandon their 
assigned hamlets when the shooting 
started. Some 80 R.D. teams have since 
gone back to their hamlets. 

The allies are making major efforts 
to improve security along the highways 
and waterways; two weeks ago the first 
truck convoy since Tet, bearing relief 
goods for Hué, moved up the vital High- 
way | from Danang to the stricken 
city. In the face of the massive Com- 
munist threat throughout the corps, lit- 
tle else but mobile defense is being 
undertaken. Some 2,000 civilian volun- 
teers are being armed in Hué, Danang, 
Quang Tri City and other cities as “peo- 
ple’s self-defense forces.” 


Il Corps 

Despite the savage fighting in Kon- 
tum and Pleiku during Ter, the early 
evidence indicates that the large central 
part of Viet Nam—the Highlands- 
may have escaped with less damage 
than any of the other corps areas. 

The civilian dead in II Corps total 
1,100, the wounded 4,000, the new ret- 
ugees 103,000. Some 12,000 houses 
were destroyed and another 4,000 heavi- 
ly damaged. The security of the corps’ 
road network is about the same as pre- 
Tet, but that is not saying much; even 
then, an armed convoy was needed to 
traverse all major roads. Sixty of the 
252 R.D. teams assigned to hamlets are 
still out of position, unable to go back 
because security cannot be guaranteed 
them. One area abandoned: the coastal 
strip just north of Qui Nhon. “The ‘68 
pacification program has been set back,” 
admits Major General William R. Peers, 
acting commander of Field Force I, 
“and we'll have to take another look.” 
Nevertheless, as another U.S. official 
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THE DAMAGE 


put it: “My heart went up into my 
throat when the Tet offensive came. 
But now it appears that we did not get 
hurt as badly as we first thought.” 


III Corps 

The overall situation in strategic III 
Corps, a 10,000-sq.-mi. area ringing the 
capital zone of Saigon, remains guard- 
edly favorable. There is firm evidence 
that if the government reacts promptly 
enough, it may be able to recoup prac- 
tically all the losses sustained at Tet. 

Before Tet, CORDS (Civil Operations 
and Revolutionary Development Sup- 
port) estimated that 82% of the pop- 
ulation of 5.3 million lived in secure 
hamlets, some 13% in contested ham- 
lets and only a scant 5% under hard- 
core Viet Cong hegemony. “We're still 
in a state of flux concerning recent 
losses or gains,” says CORDS Deputy 
John P. Vann. “We're not sure what re- 
sulted from drawing in over 6,000 R.D. 
cadre and some of the regional and pop- 
ular forces to province and district 
towns.” But the estimates are that Com- 
munist real estate and population gains 
will be small in III Corps. Civilian ca- 
sualties were also low: 188 dead, some 
1,000 wounded or missing. But 10,000 
houses were destroyed, and the area 
has 50,000 new refugees. 

Fully 95% of the 5,000 R.D. work- 
ers are now back in their hamlets, and 
local officials have moved quickly to 
care for refugees and begin reconstruc- 
tion of houses. In Tay Ninh province, 
building materials and food supplies ar- 
rived as soon as the Communists were 
routed from Long My, and cash pay- 
ments of $42 were made at once to 
each homeless family. The Communists 
made a major effort to cut the corps’ 
road system, mostly by blowing up 
bridges, but all but one of the corps’ 
major roads have been kept open, with 
no break lasting longer than 24 hours. 


The Saigon Capital Zone 

South Viet Nam's capital now wears 
the air of “nervous normalcy” to which 
more isolated province capitals have 
grown accustomed. Most businesses 
have reopened, but stocks are low. The 
western one-third of the Chinese quar- 
ter of Cholon is still insecure at night, 
the work of several hundred Viet Cong 
who are still holed up around the race 
track. Saigon lost, it is now estimated, 
6,300 civilians during the fighting; an- 
other 11,000 were wounded. 

A total of nearly 19,000 structures 
were destroyed in the city itself, and 
more than 2,300 in Gia Dinh province. 
All told, the capital district has 206,000 
new refugees living in 114 temporary 
quarters and camps. It will probably 
take eight months to find adequate new 
housing for them all. For once, the Sai- 
gonese have given the government good 
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STRUGGLING BACK TOWARD NORMAL IN HUE 


marks—for its prompt aid to the ref- 
ugees. There has also been a noticeable 
decrease in neutralism among the pop- 
ulace, which seems to be swinging more 
toward anti-Communism. The South 
Vietnamese army is getting an unprec- 
edented average of 300 volunteers a 
day from the Saigon area. 


IV Corps 

The Ter blows left the Delta stunned 
—disoriented, inert, and so traumatized 
that it could not even assess its own 
wounds. But now there is a stirring in 
hot, flat, sunbaked IV Corps, a probing 
of wounds, an application of first aid, 
and even plans for recovery. 

Estimates of damage and casualties 
in the Delta are spottier than elsewhere, 
because even pre-Tet the government's 
control was a sometime thing. Of the 
5,274 hamlets in IV Corps, 2,000 were 
under Saigon’s rule, 2,000 under that 
of the Viet Cong and the rest neither 
quite one nor the other. But 1,300 ci- 
vilians are believed dead, 3,700 wound- 
ed. Before Tet, the Delta had 14,000 
refugees; now there are 170,000, the 
product of 19,000 houses destroyed and 
5,000 heavily damaged. Road traffic is 
a fifth or less of normal traffic. 

“Some provinces are an exception,” 
says Fitzhugh Turner, chief of U.S. psy- 
chological warfare in the Delta, “but, 
in general, we're pinned down.” The 
other half of the Delta's transport sys- 
tem, its waterways, are running at near- 
ly 75% of normal traffic loads, how- 
ever. There is little shortage of food in 
the rice-rich Delta, and thus little in- 
flation. The attacks closed the Delta's 
schools, pulled most of the 10,000 pac- 
ification workers into the towns. There 


is no doubt that the Viet Cong have 
added to their extensive Delta holdings, 
and will dig in. 

The government has launched an am- 
bitious program to put the Delta's new 
homeless back under their own roofs, 
but the actual rebuilding of houses is 
only just beginning. The schools will re- 
open within a month. CORDS officials 
are trying to organize commercial con- 
voys—fleets of trucks guarded by mil- 
itary vehicles—over the enemy-inter- 
dicted roads. Some 70% of the R.D. 
workers have returned to their posts 
but, in some provinces, such as Kien 
Giang, Phong Dinh and Kien Phong, 
there is no chance of a return. The 
Viet Cong pressure is just too heavy. 

e 


When all the parts are added up, the 
dimensions of South Viet Nam’s losses 
since Tet become clear: 14,300 civil- 
ians dead, 24,000 wounded, 72,000 
houses destroyed, 627,000 new refugees. 
Of the 35 cities hit, ten suffered major 
damage: Kontum, Pleiku, Ban Me 
Thuot, My Tho, Ben Tre, Vinh Long, 
Chau Doc, Can Tho, Saigon and Hue. 
CORDS officials estimate that 13 of the 
country’s 44 provinces were so badly 
hit that pacification has been set back 
to where it stood at the beginning of 
1967. In an additional 16 provinces, it 
will take three to six months to get the 
program working again. Only 60% of 
the Revolutionary Development work- 
ers have so far been reported at their 
posts. And, even when nearly all the 
pacification workers are back on the 
job, it will be a different kind of job 
for quite a while: rebuilding the ruins 
of Tet rather than nation building for 
the future. 










three portable components. Many of 
the Communists have become such ex- 
pert mortarmen that the crews can get 
off 25 rounds a minute. 

The Communists also have a new 
abundance of the weapon that does the 
most to change the war’s balance on a 
strictly man-to-man basis. It is the AK- 
47, another Soviet refinement of Ger- 
man weaponry. The AK-47 is so rugged, 
dependable, and fast-firing that it, in ef- 
fect, practically turns an ordinary rifle- 
man into a machine gunner. Some fire- 
arm experts consider it superior to the 
U.S. M-16, which fires a smaller bullet 
and has an unfortunate tendency to 
jam. Though the AK-47 is heavier and 
heats up faster than the M-16, U.S. 
combat troopers sometimes pay it the ul- 
timate compliment by picking it up 
and using it themselves when they find 
one on a battlefield. 


ASIA 
Soft States 


Nearly a third of the world’s people 
live in the great arc of eleven nations 
that stretches beneath the southern rim 
of Russia and China. From Pakistan to 
Indonesia, the countries of South Asia 
seem, however, to have more than two- 
thirds of the world’s problems: grind- 
ing poverty, ruinous population growth, 
feeble economies, the burden of coloni- 
al pasts and, in Southeast Asia, armed 
Communist aggressors. In a new book 
published this week, Asian Drama, 
Swedish Economist Gunnar Myrdal 
suggests that the bulk of South Asia’s 
troubles lie not so much in history or 
lack of natural resources as in the 
Asians themselves and their attitudes to- 
ward life and work. 

Myrdal, whose American Dilemma, 
published in 1944, remains the classic 
study of the U.S. Negro, was assigned 
by the Twentieth Century Fund to un- 
dertake a definitive study of South 
Asia’s problems and prospects. The job 
took him ten years, including three spent 
traveling in the area, and his findings 
fill three volumes and 2,500 pages. Im- 
patient with the Western tendency to 
defer to the heightened sensitivities of 
South Asian leaders and thereby pull 
their critical punches, Myrdal tells it 
like he sees it. Many of his conclusions 
will not only depress Westerners con- 
cerned about the area's future, but will 
certainly upset many Asians. 

Contempt for Manual Work. All the 
conditions usually blamed for Asia’s 
backwardness—such as lack of capital, 
of resources, of education—certainly ex- 
ist, reports Myrdal. But far more dam- 
aging to progress are what he sees as 
basic Asian character traits and_atti- 
tudes. In one long sentence that amounts 
to a Doomsday Book, he lists them as: 
“Low levels of work discipline, punctu- 
ality and orderliness; superstitious be- 
liefs and irrational outlook; lack of 
alertness, adaptability, ambition and 
general readiness for change and ex- 
periment; contempt for manual work; 
submissiveness to authority and exploi- 
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tation; low aptitude for cooperation.” 
The last, Myrdal notes ironically, is a 
legacy from Gandhi and other Asians 
who led the fight against colonialism 
by preaching non-cooperation with au- 
thority. The battle for independence was 
won, but now the war for progress is 
being lost in part because of a non-co- 
operation hangover. 

Neither civilian rulers such as Indira 
Gandhi nor the generals who have tak- 
en over from the postcolonial politi- 
cians in many South Asian nations have 
had much success in changing these at- 
titudes. The result is that the best-laid, 
often Western-tutored, economic plans 
consistently go awry. Whether military 
or civilian, nominally capitalist or self- 
styled socialist, “the various political 
systems in the region are strikingly simi- 
lar in their inability or unwillingness to 
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ECONOMIST MYRDAL 
More in the attitudes than the history. 


institute fundamental reforms and en- 
force social discipline. They are all in 
this sense ‘soft states.’ And, adds Myr- 
dal: “There is little hope in South Asia 
for rapid development without greater 
social discipline.” 

Passport from Work. Myrdal is 
equally gloomy about the possibility of 
checking South Asia’s population ex- 
plosion. Again, contrary to the usual 
Western assumptions, he finds indica- 
tions that birth control in Asia may 
not “spread spontaneously with indus- 
trialization, urbanization and rising lev- 
els of living.” Even if he is wrong and 
massive birth control takes hold, the 
very youthfulness of the present pop- 
ulation ensures, he says, that the Asian 
work force will not shrink for at least 
a full generation—and therefore nei- 
ther will unemployment. Moreover, any 
advantage to be gained by borrowing 
Western technology to speed up the 
“takeoff” into industrialization is being 
nullified by the accelerating pace of 
the West’s own industrial progress. The 





“pace of history” is working against 
the Asians. 

The emphasis in Myrdal’s book is 
on what is wrong but he does have 
some ideas about what should be done 
to set things right. First and foremost, 
the Asian nations themselves must bring 
about social reform and impose social 
discipline. Education, for example, must 
cease to be a passport to escape hard 
work. The West can help by mounting 
a massive research program into the 
problems of underdeveloped countries 
and by opening its markets wider to 
more Asian products. When it comes 
to agriculture, in which two-thirds of 
South Asians work, Myrdal echoes the 
sensible—if not always acclaimed— 
view that land reform that gives every 
peasant an equal plot and breaks up 
large estates may do Asians scant good. 
Peasants, unless re-educated, tend to 
continue farming just as when they were 
sharecroppers; efficient farmers are only 
penalized. 

Most of the development aid to the 
region is now given by individual na- 
tions. Myrdal recommends that most 
of it should be distributed through such 
international agencies as the World 
Bank. That way, it would flow to those 
who need it with fewer conditions at- 
tached and a greater chance for es- 
tablishing long-term stability. 


Crisis over 160 Acres 

Kachcha Tivu, a square-shaped is- 
land nesting among the waves of the 
Palk Strait between India and Ceylon, 
is about a fifth as large as New York 
City’s Central Park. One-half mile long 
and barely one-half mile wide, it serves 
mostly as a fishermen's stopover and a 
smugglers’ base. Once a year pilgrims 
from Ceylon and India come to the is- 
land to pay homage to its patron saint, 
St. Anthony, in a tiny church that mea- 
sures only 12 ft. by 14 ft. and can 
hold at most 100 worshipers. Last week 
Kachcha Tivu, Tamil words that mean 
barren island, gained a measure of in- 
ternational prominence by becoming the 
center of one of history's more ridic- 
ulous disputes. 

It began when Ceylon, apparently em- 
boldened by last month's decision of 
Indian Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
to cede 350 sq. mi. of the worthless 
Rann of Kutch to Pakistan, suddenly 
announced that it, and not India, con- 
trolled the uninhabited island. The Cey- 
lonese, who are predominantly Bud- 
dhist, based their claim largely on the 
fact that St. Anthony’s church on Kach- 
cha Tivu fell within the diocese of the 
Roman Catholic bishop of the north- 
ern Ceylonese city of Jaffna. 

When word of Ceylon’s claim reached 
New Delhi, no one at first knew which 
island the Ceylonese were laying claim 
to; after all, there is little on Kachcha 
Tivu but cacti. Indira Gandhi, deeply in- 
volved in such major problems as a 
stagnant economy, overpopulation, food 
shortages and the disintegration of her 
own Congress Party, would dearly have 
loved to sidestep the entire issue. In to- 
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day’s India, however, the absurd and 
obscure seem frequently to become ma- 
jor affairs of state. Once they got a fix 
on the island, the opposition parties, 
led by the nationalist Jana Sangh, de- 
manded that Indira send troops and 
warships to hold all 160 acres of it for 
India. 

Bowing to the outbursts, Indira was 
forced to trot out India’s claim to Kach- 
cha Tivu, which dates back hundreds 
of years to ownership of the islet by 
landlords on the Indian mainland. 
Meanwhile, in an escalation of absurdi- 
ty, the Ceylonese government of Prime 
Minister Dudley Senanayake became 
increasingly persistent in its claims. Rea- 
son: a wild and highly unlikely rumor 
swept through Ceylon that there was 
oil beneath Kachcha Tivu's sand-and- 
coral surface. 





ZHIVKOV WELCOMING BREZHNEV IN SOFIA 
Less effusive in the communiqué. 


COMMUNISTS 


Busses & Bruises 

One of the more peculiar facets of 
Communist protocol is the hearty hug- 
ging and kissing that accompanies every 
meeting. As they gathered last week in 
Sofia to review the seven-nation War- 
saw military pact, the Soviet bloc’s top 
bosses traded hugs and kisses aplenty. 
Bulgaria's Premier and Party Boss To- 
dor Zhivkov, the host, Russia's Leonid 
Brezhnev and Aleksei Kosygin, Czecho- 
slovakia’s Alexander Dubéek and Ru- 
mania’s Nicolae Ceausescu—all greeted 
each other effusively. As the second 
high-level Communist meeting in as 
many weeks wore on, however, the 
bruises soon outnumbered the busses. 

Once again the troublemaker was Ru- 
mania’s Ceausescu, the rising indepen- 
dent who had cried foul at Russia's 
takeover of the Budapest conference 
two weeks ago and ordered his del- 
egation home. In Sofia, he had further 
grievances to air, starting with the nu- 
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clear nonproliferation treaty now being 
negotiated in Geneva; the Rumanians 
think that any treaty should curb stock- 
piling among nuclear haves and pro- 
vide tight protection for have-nots like 
themselves. Also, as the only Commu- 
nist there on friendly terms with West 
Germany and Israel, Ceausescu gave no- 
tice that he would not join in the usual 
attacks on them. As for the Warsaw 
Treaty itself, Rumania would like to 
see its overall command rotated among 
all its members instead of being mo- 
nopolized by Russian marshals. 

The result of this impasse was a post- 
conference communiqué that was con- 
siderably blander than Russia would 
have liked. The only strong point was 
an expectable attack on U.S. policy in 
Viet Nam; West Germany and Israel 
were not even mentioned. Most sig- 
nificantly, Rumania withheld its signa- 
ture from an endorsement of the non- 
proliferation treaty, while everyone else 
signed it. That was an open admission 
that, for the time being at least, Russia 
and Rumania have agreed to disagree, 
rather than to disengage, on some im- 
portant issues, 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Outcry in Purgatory 

Suddenly, Czechs in Prague and oth- 
er cities have been snatching up news- 
papers as if they were priceless manu 
scripts. The normally routine and 
propagandistic Rudé Pravo is usually 
sold out by midmorning; people regu- 
larly besiege kiosks for the livelier af- 
ternoon papers. Others have taken to 
telephoning government agencies, radio 
and TV stations for information. Cafés 
are packed as customers argue over 
their foamy beer. The cause of the ex- 
citement is the transformation that is 
occurring in Czechoslovakia under Al- 
exander Dubéek, 46, who only in Janu- 
ary ousted Antonin Novotny as boss of 
the country’s Communist Party. Last 
week Czechoslovakia’s 14,300,000 peo- 
ple were reading news that was as un- 
familiar as it was welcome 

Banishing the Censors. Dubéek is 
swiftly putting into action a program 
that his supporters promise will shrink 
the role of the Communist Party and 
bring a semblance of democracy to 
Czechoslovak public life. Among the re- 
forms currently being debated in the 
party Presidium is one that would make 
the Czechoslovak National Assembly a 
representative body rather than a party 
rubber stamp. Dubéek, who has heavy 
backing among white-collar workers 
and young technicians, is also expected 
to further free the economy from bu- 
reaucratic controls. 

As proof of his intentions, Dubéek 
has removed almost every restraint on 
the press and other media. He has ban- 
ished the party censors from the Cen- 
tral Publications Administration, which 
oversees the printing of everything from 
books to streetcar tickets. He has re- 


leased for production four movie scripts 
that had been gathering dust in the cen- 
sors’ office, even allowed TV newsmen 
into—of all places—a meeting of the 
Presidium. As reassurance to Czecho- 
slovakia’s writers and __ intellectuals, 
whose clamor for change led to his take 
over, Dubéek has approved publication 
of a new liberal journal entitled Li 
terdrnt Listy. Last week he fired the 
man who was widely despised for mak- 
ing writers toe the party line, Jifi Hen- 
drych, 55. Replacing Hendrych as Party 
Secretary for Ideology, Dubéek ap- 
pointed Josef Spaéek, 41, who imme- 
diately announced that the party “can 
not set the tasks for art.” 

“Unique Moment."” With the flood- 
gates thus open, the long-dammed tides 
are rushing in every direction. In a ca- 








DUBCEK GREETING ADMIRERS IN PRAGUE 
Tides rushing in every direction. 


tharsis similar to Russia's destalini- 
zation, Czechoslovakia’s newspapers 
splash examples of past brutality across 
their pages and defend men disgraced 
by Novotny. Trade unions are agitating 
for an end to party interference in 
their affairs, and student organizations 
vow to run candidates in the spring elec- 
tions for the National Assembly. Offi- 
cials in the Justice Ministry are de- 
manding greater independence for 
judges and genuine legal safeguards for 
the people. Professor Ota Sik, architect 
of the country’s economic reform, has 
taken to making TV appearances, in- 
sisting that the reform cannot be really 
effective until the oldtime conservatives 
are cleaned out of the top ministries 
“We must seize the unique nature of 
the moment,” says the new head of the 
Writers Union, Edward Goldstiicker. In 
a bit of emotional hyperbole, he adds: 
“Let us combine two things that be- 
long together: freedom and socialism.” 

Tough old fighter that he is, No- 
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votny, 63, has not abandoned all hopes 
of a comeback. He ts still Czechoslo- 
vakia’s President and, as if canvassing 
for votes, has gone around to factories 
asking workers to back him. He seems 
also to have had a less savory plan to re- 
store his power. The Czechoslovak press 
reported last week that loyal Novot- 
nyites in the Interior and Defense Min- 
istries had attempted to organize a coup 
to prevent Dubéek from taking over in 
January. One commissar linked to the 
plot, Security Chief Miroslav Mamula, 
has already been purged. Last week a 
Mamula subordinate and fellow plotter 
on Novotny’s behalf, Major General 
Jan Sejna, defected to the U.S. 

Sejna, 40, left Czechoslovakia late 
last month with his son and a young 
woman who was described in his own 
country as his girl friend and by the 
U.S. Government as his son's fiancée 
Traveling on his diplomatic passport, 
he went to Yugoslavia, then Italy, be- 
fore entering the U.S. and asking for 
asylum, The Dubéek government, claim 
ing that he embezzled $20,000 through 
illegal sales of state animal fodder and 
clover, has demanded Sejna’s extradi- 
tion. The U.S. is unlikely to return 
him, on the ground that his flight was 
mostly for political reasons. Another 
reason for the U.S. refusal: as the par- 
ty’s watchdog in the Defense Ministry, 
Sejna Knows a lot about Czechoslo 
vakia’s military establishment. 

The Coming Overhaul. The defection 
pushed Antonin Novotny closer to out 
right dismissal as President. Dubéck 
men interviewed in the press argued 
that Czechoslovakia could not embark 
on a fresh course without a thorough 
overhaul of the leadership. General staff 
officers of the army, blaming Novotny 
for Sejna’s defection, called for his im- 
mediate resignation. Said Author Jan 
Prochaska: “To keep the same set of 
guides and leaders for hell, purgatory 
and paradise is too costly even for a na- 
tion as small as ours.” Most Czecho- 
slovaks identify Novotny as the one 
who guided them through the first two 
of those stages; but, despite the re- 
moval of small obstacles, the gates of 
the third are not yet nearly in sight. 


POLAND 
Dziady’s Public 


When Wladyslaw Gomulka's increas 
ingly restrictive regime recently closed 
down a classic play called Dziady, the 
official reason was “hooligan excesses” 
—meaning that the audience clapped 
loudest at the anti-Russian lines. Last 
week Dziady's public grew louder still 
Protesting fines slapped on Warsaw Uni- 
versity students for demonstrating 
against the ban, some 3,000 students pa 
raded through the downtown campus 
for two days shouting slogans. The gov- 
ernment’s answer: truckloads of hel 
meted militiamen, who used truncheons 
and tear gas to try to subdue the dem- 
onstrators. To no avail. At week’s end, 
the students took to the streets again. 
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STUDENTS RIOTING IN CAIRO 
Sulphurous questions for father. 


EGYPT 
“Change, Change, Change!” 


When Gamal Abdel Nasser rose last 
week to give his first major speech of 
the year before 20,000 aircraft workers 
in the Cairo suburb of Helwan, he was 
greeted by the usual cheers. The vol 
ume increased when he made his ac- 
customed vow to force the Israeli army 
to retreat from Arab land “inch by 
inch, regardless of the cost or sacri 
fice.” But at Helwan, which he has 
turned into a showcase of Arab social- 
ist industrial achievement, Nasser also 
heard an unaccustomed chant that could 
only have chilled him. “Nasser, Nasser, 
Nasser!” the workers cried, “Change, 
change, change!" For the first ime in 
his dozen years as President, Nasser is 
in trouble with his people. 

Bricks & Stink Bombs. Nasser had 
heard the theme of change all too clear- 
ly only the week before, when Egypt 
was rocked by anti-government dem- 
onstrations. The trouble had started 
right in Helwan, where 3,000 workers 
took to the street to protest the le- 
niency shown by a military court to 
four top officers accused of criminal re- 
sponsibility for the defeat by Israel in 
June. Egged on by leftist agents of Nas 
ser’s own Arab Socialist Union Party, 
the workers attacked a local police post, 
were driven off only with riot guns. 
Their cause was quickly picked up by 
students of Egypt’s three major uni- 
versities, who turned downtown Cairo 
into a battleground. 

Screaming “Blood for blood!" and 
“Clean up your house, O President!”, 
15,000 students battled police for two 
days with bricks, tree limbs, firecrackers 
and stink bombs manufactured in chem- 
istry labs. They marched on the Na- 
tional Assembly, on government news- 
papers and on Nasser’s own Kubbeh 


Palace, Not even massed charges by 
Cairo’s formidable mounted _ police 
could deter them. In the end, they 


agreed to call off the riots only when 
the government promised to re-try the 
negligent officers and pay more heed to 
such student demands as greater free- 
dom for Egypt's heavily censored press 

Serious Trouble. At Helwan, hard by 
the Nile, Nasser now tried to turn the 
riots to his advantage. “I followed these 
demonstrations like a father,” he told 
his audience, “for I consider each ol 
these students my own child.” There 
was no hiding the seriousness of his 
troubles. His people, long ridden by in 
flation and shortages, no longer con- 
vinced of inevitable victory in the jihad 
(holy war) against Israel and disillu- 
sioned by evidence of corruption in the 
government, have begun to question him 
and even turn against him, The left 
wing of his party is trying to turn the 
demonstrations into “the starting point 
for organized political action by the 
masses.” No less restive is the political 
right, which Nasser accused of taking 
part in the riots by manipulating the 
long-banned Moslem brotherhoods. 

More important, there is growing dis- 
content among the officers of Nasser’s 
army, who understandably resent their 
role as scapegoats for Israel's victory 
in June, As long as Nasser could count 
on the unquestioned admiration of his 
worshipful populace, no military leader 
dared lift a finger against him. But the 
admiration is now in question, the pop- 
ulace is no longer entirely worshipful, 
and the possibility of a military coup 
can no longer be dismissed. The fact 
that there is no visible movement of 
anti-Nasser officers means little, as Nas- 
ser himself well knows, Who, after all, 
had ever heard of Lieut. Colonel Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser before he led the 
coup that overthrew King Farouk? 
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RHODESIA 


The Hanging of Hopes 

“I have been hanging people for 
years, but I have never had all this 
fuss before.” 

Called to do the honors from the 
roadside restaurant he owns, Edward 
(“Lofty”) Milton, 54, Rhodesia’s part- 
time public executioner, was _profes- 
sionally incapable of understanding the 
commotion. While African women clus- 
tered outside Salisbury’s Central Pris- 
on and uttered the mournful wail of 
the Shona tribe, “Wayehe, wayehe" 
(“Please, God”), Milton sprang the traps 
on the prison’s gallows last week and 
sent three Rhodesian blacks spinning 
into eternity. Then, returning to the 
pleased white patrons of his Zambezi 
Valley café, he sent off a postcard to a 
friend: “Three in one this time.” He 
signed it “The Dropper.” 

The world did not look on with such 
equanimity. The executions were not 
only Rhodesia's first since its break- 
away from Britain 28 months ago, but 
were made in open defiance of British 
authority and in disregard of a royal re- 
prieve for the three men. No doubt 
existed about the guilt of the men, two 
of whom, James Dhlamini and Victor 
Mlambo, had murdered a white farmer 
in a Mau Mau-style ambush and the 
third of whom, Duly Shadrack, had 
axed a native chief to death in the 
bush. But by blatantly ignoring the mer- 
cy move of Queen Elizabeth, to whom 
they still claimed to profess fealty, the 
leaders of the runaway colony also ap- 
plied the hangman's noose to the few 
fragile hopes that still remained for a 
reconciliation with Britain. 

“Essentially Evil." Under a stringent 
new Law and Order Maintenance Act 
that makes even the possession of ter- 
rorist weapons a capital offense, the 
number of Africans awaiting execution 





in Rhodesia has risen to 115 since se- 
cession (v. only twelve before). Prime 
Minister Ian Smith's white minority re- 
gime, unsure of its authority and fear- 
ful of casting itself in the role of judi- 
cial murderer, had refrained from 
carrying out the sentences. Then, two 
weeks ago, Rhodesia’s high court ruled 
that the noose could be used, since the 
Smith regime was a de facto govern- 
ment. British Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson’s Labor government thereupon 
asked the Queen to intercede, but her 
plea was rejected by the Rhodesian high 
court. “Her Majesty is quite powerless 
in this matter,” said Rhodesian Chief 
Justice Sir Hugh Beadle, who had hith- 
erto been known as a “Queen's man” 
for arguing that Rhodesia must main- 
tain residual links with the Crown. 

The executions caused a wave of re- 
vulsion. In the British Parliament, 
Smith and his government were con- 
demned ‘as “traitors” and “gangsters,” 
and demands were made that they be 
punished. Prime Minister Wilson bitter- 
ly assailed the Rhodesian leaders as 
“essentially evil,” and in Rome Pope 
Paul VI deplored their indifference to 
“reasons of humanity.” At the United 
Nations, the U.S., which had just de- 
nied Smith a visitor's visa, called the 
executions an “outrageous act.” Black 
African nations unleashed an oratorical 
storm, calling on Britain and the U.N. 
Security Council to use force if nec- 
essary to prevent more executions. 

Showing Contempt. The Rhodesians 
were predictably unimpressed. Wilson, 
who long ago forswore the use of force 
against them, did not even bother to 
propose more economic _ sanctions. 
Those already used by Britain and the 
United Nations have proved ineffective 
in either throttling Rhodesia’s economy 
or getting Rhodesia’s whites to move 
gradually to black rule. By increasingly 
copying South Africa's tough apartheid 
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CONDEMNED AMBUSHERS DHLAMINI & MLAMBO IN SALISBURY PRISON 
Defiance of British law, disregard of a royal reprieve. 
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methods, Smith's ruling Rhodesian 
Front stifles most political opposition 
and restricts most Africans to their trib- 
al reserves and townships. Last week's 
defiance of Britain will certainly em- 
bolden the right-wingers in Smith’s gov- 
ernment to press the regime to declare 
Rhodesia a republic and thus make 
final its break with Britain, Showing 
its complete contempt for world opin- 
ion, Rhodesia at week’s end sentenced 
eight more Africans to death and or- 
dered Lofty Milton to stand by for 
more executions, 


SOMALIA 


Road to Somewhere 

Somalia not only produces fine leop- 
ard skins but the bulk of the world’s 
frankincense and myrrh. That about 
takes care of its distinctions. Hardly 
more than a stretch of East African des- 
ert, the country is sun-scorched and 
poor and was, until recently, hopeless 
as well. At last, though, someone in So- 
malia has decided to do something 
about the country’s parlous state. Pre- 
mier Mohammed Ibrahim Egal, 39, who 
took office only nine months ago, has 
created the most hopeful atmosphere 
since Somalia won independence in 
1960 simply by facing up to problems 
that everyone else had long ignored. 
This week, in recognition of his efforts, 
Egal will be received by President John- 
son in Washington, 

Egal, a portly, fast-talking merchant's 
son who was educated in Britain, has 
called a halt to the guerrilla war that 
Somali tribesmen have waged for years 
over disputed land with neighboring Ke- 
nya and Ethiopia. He has dismissed 
3,000 troops from his 11,000-man army 
and put the rest to work part-time clear- 
ing land and building roads. He has 
asked to join the newly formed East Af- 
rican Economic Community (Kenya, 
Tanzania, Uganda) because he feels that 
Somalia has a better chance of build- 
ing a viable economy by cooperating 
with Black Africa rather than with his 
Arab neighbors to the north. “Look,” 
says Egal, in what must rank among 
the most candid statements ever made 
by a government leader, “it has taken 
us seven years to reach nowhere. Give 
me three years to get somewhere.” 

A Collection of Wishes. Formed by 
the 1960 union of British and Italian 
Somaliland, Somalia ts populated by 
blacks of the Moslem faith who are 
largely illiterate nomads. While some 
Somalis in the north speak English, 
many southerners rattle off Italian with 
ease—and are only slightly less adept 
at the appropriate hand gestures. Ital- 
ian influence also remains in the crum- 
bling old arches and seaside villas, the 
pasta and Italian wines served in res- 
taurants and the 1934 Fiat trucks that 
disgorge angry clouds of billowy, greasy 
smoke in the streets of the capital of 
Mogadishu. 

Less than 13% of its land is arable, 
only about 66,000 of its 2,500,000 cit- 
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izens have paying jobs and the average 
income is only $60 a year. The coun- 
try’s only export earners are bananas, 
hides and scrawny cattle fed on thorn 
scrub, The only “pipelines” for drink- 
ing water are the donkeys that carry it 
on their backs to the cities from near- 
by water holes. The country’s first five- 
year economic plan was so modest that 
Planning Ministry Director Ahmed Bo- 
tan described it as “a collection of 
wishes dependent wholly on foreign 
aid as 

The U.S. has not always gotten along 
with Somalia’s rulers; it regarded the 
guerrilla fighting as wasteful and dan 
gerous and looked askance at the So- 
mali willingness to bring in scores of 
Russian technicians, along with Com 
munist military hardware. Vice Pres 
ident Hubert Humphrey expected to 
have a rough time on his visit to So- 


la’s cavernous recreation hall. When ev- 
eryone had settled down, Ongania 
walked briskly to a lectern at the front 
of the room. He fixed his audience 
with a steely glare. 

“The self-evaluation to be carried out 
here,” Ongania said, “is not an evalua- 
tion of accomplishment.” With that, he 
lashed out at a whole host of govern- 
mental demons: inefficiency, featherbed- 
ding, lack of cooperation and coordina- 
tion, an absence of planning and _ all- 
around administrative malaise. “The 
functioning of our state is chaotic,” he 
said, “Argentina, a nation whose great 
destiny no one doubts because of its 
riches, lies in the shadows of neglect.” 
The officials were shocked by the stern 
lecture 

Restlessness & Frustration. Almost 
two years after seizing power, ex-army 
general Ongania, 53, thus recognized 





ONGANIA DRESSING DOWN GOVERNMENT MEMBERS IN OLIVOS 
From developed to underdeveloped in 30 short years. 


malia during his African tour in Janu- 
ary, but was so surprised by the warmth 
of his reception that he proffered an in- 
vitation to Egal to visit the U.S. The 
U.S. already gives some $4,000,000 a 
year in aid to Somalia, has a 98-man 
Peace Corps contingent at work there. 
In Washington, Egal is expected to dis- 
cuss his country’s requests for U.S. sur- 
plus food and for a second batch of 
Peace Corpsmen. Even if he does not 
come bearing frankincense and myrrh, 
his pleas are sure to fall on sympa 
thetic ears. 


ARGENTINA 


Looking for Supermen 

No Latin American country had ever 
seen anything quite like it. Summoned 
to the presidential villa in the Buenos 
Aires suburb of Olivos, 161 top offi- 
cials and military men in President Juan 
Carlos Ongania’s government appeared 
as ordered and took their seats in the vil- 
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the sad condition into which Argentina 
has fallen—and moved to stop the de- 
cline. Thirty years ago, his country was 
ranked among the world’s developed na- 
tions; today, the World Bank classifies 
it as underdeveloped. The economy is 
only inching along, and unemployment 
is up to 8%. The state-owned railroads 
are losing $1,000,000 a day. To pay its 
bills and meet its huge deficits, the gov- 
ernment is constantly printing more 
money and, in turn, inflating an al- 
ready bloated cost of living—now ris- 
ing by 28% a year. Only the second 
lowest population growth rate in Latin 
America (1.6%) and one of the highest 
abortion rates (one in three pregnancies) 
keep the economy from complete 
collapse. 

The growing problems have created 
a new restlessness among Argentina’s 
people. Not even the country’s few bar- 
gains—3¢ subway rides, I}¢ pay 
phones, 30¢-per-lIb. beefsteak—have 
been able to ease the feelings of frus- 








tration and disquict. The middle class 
grumbles constantly about soaring 
prices. which seem to hit it hardest. 
The lower classes are slightly better 
off, mainly because Ongania, who start- 
ed out as a union buster, has turned 
kindly toward the unions and consults 
with them regularly in an effort to win 
some kind of popular support. “Onga- 
nia is an orphan,” says Labor Leader 
José Alonso, head of the powerful 150,- 
000-member Textile Workers Union. 
“He wants support. He wants to be 
less of a de facto government.” 

Muffled Opposition. However much 
he may try, Ongania has been unable 
to paper over the autocratic nature of 
his regime. The great ornate building 
that housed the Congress remains emp- 
ty. The press pussyfoots; politicians 
keep silent. The Supreme Court, hav 
ing been forced to declare the military 
government legal, carefully keeps the 
lesser courts in line. Opposition voices 
are quickly muffled. When Army Gen 
eral Adolfo Candido Lopez began call- 
ing for elections and claiming that On- 
gania “does not represent the 
revolution,” he was locked up for 25 
days, then forced to retire; last week 
L6épez was arrested once again. With pu- 
ritanical zeal, Ongania exercises the 
same heavy hand on any art form in Ar- 
gentina that violates his personal code 
of decency (Time, Aug, 18), The coun 
try’s swinging Barbara and Dick, mod- 
eled on the U.S.’s Sonny and Cher, 
prudently publicize the fact that there 
is really no protest in their protest 
songs 

Ongania himself, of course, realizes 
that there is plenty of protest, and is 
honestly trying to correct the problems 
that plague his country. To help the 
economy, he is launching a $1 billion 
development program and hopes to ex- 
pand foreign investment more than 
50% this year, to $120 million. He has 
even invited foreign oilmen back to Ar 
gentina—the first such invitation since 
President Arturo Illia canceled the con- 
tracts of nine U.S. companies in 1964 
and put 98% of the country’s oil pro- 
duction under state control. Last week 
the government awarded inland and off- 
shore concessions to nine foreign com- 
panies, including three American pro- 
ducers that lost their contracts in 1964. 

A Warning. Even more than eco- 
nomic expansion, Ongania stresses the 
need for a national “transformation” 
of attitudes and values. He intends to 
begin with his own government. At last 
week's chewing-out session, he called 
for a new type of man—or superman- 
to help run his administration. “This 
revolution,” he said, “must be carried 
out by extraordinary men who use imag- 
ination and creative spirit, detect and 
solve problems fast and feel a special re- 
vulsion toward the pernicious practices 
that damage Argentine life. Those of 
you who don’t feel yourselves up to 
this task,” he warned, “should ask to 
be retired.” Those who do not ask, On- 
gania indicated, will simply be told 
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You dont have to be punished 
for owning a sports car. 


Sports cars used to treat you 
like a child. The front seat looked 
better than it felt. The back seat 
was a bad joke. And the trunk was 
definitely unrealistic. 

But America tried to change 
that. By making the front seat a 
little bigger, 


Plymouth decided this was good 
for two people, But bad for fam- 
ilies with groceries and golf clubs, 

The solution? Barracuda, 

It's the sports car we built for 
people with kids. It has more sit- 
ting room in back than any car in 
its class. And a bigger trunk than 


any car in its class. 

It has glorious vinyl buckets, 
standard. And in this day and age, 
it's still the only American sports 
car suspended on torsion bars. 

For years, people made you sit 
in corners, But Barracuda is differ- 
ent. We think you've grown up, 


Plymouth Barracuda & And the beat goes on. 
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EVERYBODY'S ALWAYS TELLING YOU 
HOW TO GET AHEAD IN BUSINESS. 
MAYBE YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ¥ 
YOU'REBEMND. 
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Maybe even before that, you ought to know what 
it takes to get behind. 

The fewer ideas you have, the better your chances. 

And your chances to get behind have never been 
better. 

Look at how you go about getting an idea into final 
form. Either you write it down in longhand and give 
it to asecretary to type and, if there are changes or mis- 
takes, retype. Or you dictate your thoughts to her and 
she writes them in shorthand, then types and retypes 
them. 

Either way, what you’re doing is processing your 
1968 thoughts at a 1930 pace. 

And since that puts you 38 years behind, maybe 
you ought to know howto catch up. 

Using IBM dictation equipment you can get your 
thoughts recorded four times faster than you can 
write them in longhand. And very nearly twice as fast 
as a secretary can write them in shorthand. Which 
means you'll have more time to produce thoughts. 

And with a remarkable IBM magnetic tape type- 
writer, the MT/ST, a secretary can get those thoughts 
out the door in final form, including your revisions, 
in half the time. (She can type at rough draft speed, 
type right over mistakes, then press a few buttons to 
get back a page of error-free final copy in two minutes 
—automatically.) Which means she'll have more time 
to assist you in other areas, which means you'll have 
even more time to have ideas. 

In fact, used systematically throughout an office, 
these two pieces of IBM equipment alone have in- 
creased people's productivity by 50%. 

And that sounds like an idea you might want to 
pass along to yourcompany, whoin turn might want to 
call an IBM Office Products Division Representative. 

Since your company would like to get ahead as 
much as you. 


Machines should work. People should think. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION, $90 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 


The IBM Selectric® Typewriter. IBM 


The typewriter that o- 
eliminates jamming 
and lets you change 


type faces in 
seconds. 




















IBM Desk Top 
and Cordless 
Dictation 
Units. Four 
times faster 
than writing it 
down and almost 
twice as fast as 
dictating 
toa 
secretary. 





The IBM MT/ST. Lets a secretary type at 
rough draft speed, type right over mistakes, 
press a few buttons, and then get back error- 
free final copy automatically. 
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Ron Rico. Wasnt he the 
Harvard senior who cha-chad 
his way to fame on the 
Tonight Show? 
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An educated guess, but no. Ronrico 
does come from cha cha country. 


WHITE LABEL ' 
And it is getting pretty famous = 
in its own way. ) 
But Ronrico’s a rum. A very light and . 
dry rum. Perhaps the smoothest tasting PUERTO 4 
rum ever to come out of Puerto Rico. 2 nie y 
One sip and you automatically i 
graduate into a new taste class. ae 


‘Ronrico. Arum 
to remember. 
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The ski pros call him “Tiger,” and 
every day for a week he went up the 
mountain after lunch to shoot “the 
Slot,” one of the toughest runs at Snow- 
mass-at-Aspen. “Simply magnificent,” 
gloated retired Secretary of Defense 
Robert McNamara, 51, a ski nut who 
has been using the Aspen ski slopes to 
unwind after seven crushing years in 
Washington. In his new job as pres- 
ident of the World Bank, the Tiger will 
be able to spend about half the year at 
his chalet in Snowmass, but last week’s 
outing may prove unsurpassable. “This 
has been a beautiful week,” said Mc- 
Namara. “Resting, relaxing, stimulating 
and exciting. I don't know when I have 
had a better string of days.” 

U.S. troop commitments to Viet Nam 
are being escalated by at least two. Ma- 
rine Captain Charles Robb, 28, has 
been scheduled all along to ship out to 
Viet Nam, and his orders now call for 
him to leave at the end of the month. 
But Pat Nugent, 24, is a surprise addi- 
tion to the fighting forces. At his own 
request, Airman First Class Nugent has 
been transferred from a Texas Air Na- 
tional Guard unit to the Washington- 
based 113th Tactical Fighter Wing. He 
reports for active duty next week and 
expects to go to Viet Nam. 

Her broken toe sidelined Vanessa 
Redgrave for three weeks from the film- 
ing of her movie about Isadora Dun- 
can, but that was no reason to drop 
out of character. While recuperating, 
Vanessa accepted an invitation to make 
her singing debut on French television. 
Critics raved about her voice, but it 
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VANESSA IN PARIS 
Purple Duncan. 
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McNAMARA IN ASPEN 
Rested Tiger. 


was her appearance that dazzled most 
people. Barefoot and as Duncanesque 
as ever, she looked like a flowing foun- 
tain of purple and mauve chiffon—and 
only the stagehands could see that her 
hands were trembling with nervousness 
through the whole ordeal. 


America’s longshoremen have long 
staged their own reprisals against en- 
emies foreign and domestic, as in their 
refusal in 1964 to load U.S. wheat 
onto Russian-bound freighters. Now Dr. 
Benjamin Spock, 64, baby doctor and 
Viet Nam dissenter, has felt the fury 
of their wrath. Dock workers in Man- 
hattan disdained to haul Spock’s new 
35-ft. ketch Carapace aboard the 
freighter Atlantic Clipper, headed for 
the Virgin Islands, where Spock has a 
winter home. Carapace’s builders an- 
nounced that they would sail the boat 
to the Caribbean themselves. 


A face from the past popped briefly 
into view as Carole Tregoff, 30, sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment seven years 
ago for the murder of her lover's wife, 
Barbara Jean Finch, was denied parole 
in California in her first hearing after 
becoming eligible. Dr. R. Bernard Finch, 
also serving a life term, gets his first 
hearing next month, and it is thought 
likely that he will get the same answer. 
Next time might be different. Carole 
can try again in 14 months, said the pa- 
role board chairman, and she will “in 
all likelihood” be released. 


Pablo Picasso is highly protective of 
his privacy and his past, but out of re- 
spect for the last wishes of his lifelong 
friend and secretary, Jaime Sabartés, 
who died last month in Paris, Picasso 
has agreed to turn over 250 of his own 





letters to Sabartés to the Picasso Mu- 
seum in Barcelona. The letters, reach- 
ing back over almost the whole of their 
69-year friendship, are reputed to speak 
uninhibitedly of art and sex, politics 
and business transactions. It will be a 
while before anyone knows for sure, 
though. This week a special commission 
will count the letters, then on Picasso's 
orders seal them unread in a chest in 
the museum for 50 years. 

A routine police check on a loiterer 
in Stamford, Conn., turned up a sad- 
dening catch: Jack R. Robinson Jr., 21, 
son of the former Brooklyn Dodger 
star who broke the color line in base- 
ball and went on to a distinguished 
career as a businessman and as Gov- 
ernor Nelson Rockefeller’s assistant for 
community affairs. Young Jack, an un- 
employed high school dropout and 
Army veteran, was carrying marijuana, 
heroin, and a loaded .22 when he was 
picked up, “I thought my family was 
so secure that we wouldn't have to 
worry,” said his stunned father. “So I 
went running around everywhere else. 
I had more effect on other people's 
kids than I had on my own.” 


Maharishi Mahesh Yogi's ballyhooed 
meditational retreat in Rishikesh has 
more dropouts than jump school in the 
paratroops. Latest to blow the joint is 
Mia Farrow, 23, who decamped half- 
way through her planned three-month 
stay. Mia swept into London airport in 
a long, Eastern, flower-spattered dress, 
carrying a “secret box” and proclaiming 
herself “better equipped to face my 
problems.” As if to prove it, she flew 
on to New York and Miami to face 
her biggest problem, estranged Hubby 
Frank Sinatra. 





MIA IN LONDON 
Western Eastern. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Fantastic Signals from Space 

For a few electrifying days late last 
month, a spectacular rumor spread 
among U.S. scientists. British astron- 
omers had detected signals so regular 
and pulsating so rapidly from four dif- 
ferent regions in outer space that they 
might have been sent by intelligent be- 
ings. Last week, when details of the 
British findings reached the U.S., the 
possibility that the pulsations had been 
artificially produced by an advanced civ- 
ilization seemed remote. But even if 
the causes were natural, scientists on 
both sides of the Atlantic were in firm 
agreement that discovery of the pulsing 
signals, named “pulsars” by the British, 
was one of the major astronomical finds 
of recent times—perhaps equal in im- 
portance to the discovery of the nature 
of quasars in 1963 

Pulsars were first detected last sum- 
mer, shortly after Cambridge Univer- 
sity’s Mullard Radio Astronomy Ob- 
servatory began using a new and highly 
sensitive radio telescope. Investigating 
the angular size of a quasar, a pig- 
tailed, 24-year-old Irish graduate stu- 
dent named Jocelyn Bell noticed some 
strange, pulsating signals that were “so 
weak they were hard to pinpoint.” 
Working in excited secrecy, a Mullard 
Observatory team led by Astronomer 
Anthony Hewish began an_ intensive 
analysis of the pulsations. 

Breathtaking Regularity. Getting a 
good fix on one of the signals, the as- 
tronomers calculated that it came from 
an object no more than 4,000 miles in 
diameter—about half the size of the 
carth—that was no more than a neigh- 
borly 200 light-years away. The signals 
occurred with breathtaking regularity, 
one every 1.337 seconds. “Our first 
thought,” says Radio Astronomer Mar- 
tin Ryle, director of the Mullard Obser- 
vatory, “was that this was another intel- 
ligence trying to contact us.” 

The possibility was so intriguing to 
the British astronomers that they began 
referring—only half jokingly—to their 
strange radio sources as “LGMs” (little 
green men). But two factors eventually 
persuaded them that the signals were 
not artificial: the location of three ad- 
ditional rapidly pulsating sources after 
discovery of the first, and the lack of 
any evidence that the signals were be- 
ing transmitted from a planet. 

“Multiplicity suggests a natural phe- 
nomenon,” says Astronomer Hewish. 
“It would be stretching the imagination 
too far for all of them to be generated 
by intelligent beings.” The Mullard team 
searched in vain for slight changes in 
signal frequency that would indicate it 
came from a planet or a double star sys- 
tem; in orbit around a star, for exam- 
ple, a planetary transmitter would al- 
ternately approach and recede from the 
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earth, producing a Doppler effect that 
would first increase and then decrease 
the frequency of its signal. 
Gravitational Collapse. Weighing 
the possibilities, the Cambridge astron- 
omers decided that the signals might 
be the natural oscillations of dying stars 
that had shrunk by gravitational con- 
traction into white dwarfs—or into neu- 
tron stars,* which have been postulated 
but never actually discovered. But this 
explanation has its difficulties: if they 
do oscillate, according to theory, white 
dwarfs should pulse once every eight 
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BELL & HEWISH 
White stars or little green men? 


seconds or slower, neutron stars every 
thousandth of a second. 

After remaining silent about the dis- 
covery for seven months, the Cambridge 
team published its findings and ten- 
tative conclusions in Nature, setting off 
a flurry of activity among U.S. sci- 
entists. Focusing Cornell University’s 
giant radio telescope near Arecibo, 
Puerto Rico, on the one pulsar whose 
position was given by the British, As- 
tronomer Frank Drake confirmed the 
rapid, regular signal and discovered that 
it was ten times as powerful at 111 
MH: (for megahertz: 1,000,000 cycles 
per second) than at any other frequen- 
cy. “This has been the biggest bomb- 
shell that I can remember in radio 
astronomy,” he says. Caltech Astron- 
omer Maarten Schmidt, who discovered 
the strange nature of quasars, calls the 
finding “fantastic, incredible.” 


* Incredibly dense bodies of tightly packed 
neutrons only ten miles in diameter that are 
supposedly remnants of supernovae 


Oftentimes Overdone. U.S. scientists 
have already devised a host of theories 
about pulsars. Yeshiva University As- 
trophysicist A.G.W. Cameron and Cal- 
tech Astronomer John B. Oke believe 
the mysterious objects may be white 
dwarfs, Cameron suggesting that their 
frequency of oscillation is actually a 
harmonic of the lower frequency as- 
signed to dwarfs by current theory. U.S. 
Naval Research Physicist Herbert Fried- 
man of the U.S. Naval Research Lab- 
oratory and Cornell Astronomer Thom- 
as Gold support the  neutron-star 
hypothesis. Gold speculates that the first 
pulsar identified may be an extremely 
dense body as small as six to 60 miles 
in diameter that rotates once every 
1.337 seconds. 

Jodrell Bank Astronomer Bernard 
Lovell suggests that the observed pulsa- 
tions “must involve a large fraction of 
the total energy available in a star like 
the sun.” Thus, he says, “any intel- 
ligent beings who were ever in the 
neighborhood of such events would 
have been extinguished long ago.” But 
some astronomers feel that they must in- 
vestigate pulsars more closely before 
absolutely ruling out the possibility that 
they are creations of an intelligent race. 

“Oftentimes this intelligent-civiliza- 
tion bit has been overdone,” says As- 
tronomer Schmidt, “but if you want to 
attribute anything to a civilization, then 
this is the best case we have had so 
far.” The chance that pulsar signals do 
come from an intelligent race, agrees 
Arecibo’s Drake, “does remain a possi- 
bility." At week’s end, Cambridge as- 
tronomers reported in a second Nature 
article that a faint blue star had been 
tentatively identified as one of the pul- 
sars, providing still another clue that 
may eventually help solve astronomy’s 
latest and most exciting enigma. 


GEOPHYSICS 


A New Doomsday? 

Throughout history, prophets of 
doomsday have compiled a notoriously 
bad record. Now two scientists, influ- 
enced more by precise data than by 
intuition, have picked a date when life 
on earth may be seriously threatened if 
not doomed. By A.D. 3991, they say, 
the earth’s magnetic field may have sub- 
stantially disappeared. The result, some 
scientists think, could be catastrophic 
mutation of plant and animal life and 
widespread climatic changes. 

Using magnetic-field data ranging 
back to A.D. 1670, Physicist Keith Mc- 
Donald of the Environmental Science 
Services Administration and Robert 
Gunst of the U.S. Coast and Geodetic 
Survey have calculated that the field's 
strength has decreased by 15% in the 
past three centuries. If the decline con- 
tinues at the present rate, they believe, 
the magnetic field will fade away com- 
pletely in 2,023 years. 

For 500 years before A.D. 3991 and 
for as long as 2,000 years afterward, 
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McDONALD WITH MAGNETIC MAP 
More data than intuition. 


the scientists estimate, the field will be 
so weak that it will not trap high-ve- 
locity electrons and protons streaming 
toward the earth from the sun. Instead 
of being confined by the magnetic lines 
of force to the Van Allen radiation 
belt, many of these particles will pen- 
etrate the atmosphere and strike the 
surface of the earth—causing an in- 
crease in mutation rates at best, erad- 
icating entire species of animals and 
plants at worst. 

Pole Switch. Even if the atmosphere 
absorbs most of the particles before 
they strike the earth, McDonald and 
Gunst suggest, there could be major cli- 
matic changes. During periods of in- 
tense solar bombardment, there are no- 
ticeable changes in atmospheric pressure 
and the direction of jet streams near 
the north and south poles, which are 
not protected by the magnetic field. 
Such changes on a worldwide basis, 
the scientists say, might cause lush val- 
leys to become barren wastes, deserts 
to bloom, icecaps to grow and cover 
the land, or to melt and raise sea levels 
enough to flood coastal cities. 

The earth is no stranger to disap- 
pearances of the magnetic field. Per- 
haps nine times in the past 4,000,000 
years, geologic evidence shows, the field 
has mysteriously reversed. During these 
reversals the strength of the field grad- 
ually wanes, reaches a minimum, and 
then begins building up again in the op- 
posite direction, resulting in a switch 
of the north and south magnetic poles. 
Exactly what will happen this time, Mc- 
Donald and Gunst are not prepared to 
say. In the 700,000 years since the last 
reversal, most of the direct evidence of 
physical and biological changes that 
may have occurred in the absence of a 
magnetic field has been obscured by 
the passage of time 
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In Bermuda youre 700 miles from everything that bothers you. 
And only 90 minutes from New York. 


You're stretched out by a 
pink beach. The sand is clean 
and sugar-soft. The air 
smells of oleander. 

There are 700 miles of 
blue water between you and 
any other place in the world. 
And what a difference that 
distance makes 

All alone in mid-Atlantic, 
3ermuda has its own style. 
Restful. Clean 
A bit old-fashioned. 

Bermuda can keep you 
active, though. With swimming, 
diving, sailing, fishing, golf, 
biking, night life. 

Yet visitors tell us 
their favourite ‘activities’ 
are sightseeing and loafing. 
(In a mini taxi at 20 mph, 
sightseeing is loafing with 
your eyes open.) 

Bermuda doesn’t change 
much. It’s hard to tell the new 
pink-and-white houses from 
the 300-year-old ones. 

Some day we may give them 
numbers instead of names like 
Waterways and Sunnylands 
But not soon. 

Nights here are quiet. You 
can hear little whistling frogs 
unless you're out dancing to 
calypso and rock 


Loaf (and play) with us 
Ask a travel agent. Or write 
Bermuda, 610 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
10020 * 6 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 60602. 





. There is only one BERMUDA 
tS 





NEWSPAPERS 
Striking Rumors 


For the first time, Mayor Jerome 
Cavanagh stepped into Detroit's 17- 
week-old newspaper strike that has shut 
down both the Free Press and the News. 
“This continued strike is a disgrace bor- 
dering on calamity,” he told both sides 
last week. “This has gone far beyond 
any reasonable bounds. We all share a 
responsibility to resolve this demoraliz- 
Ing situation quickly because of the 
unique and critical problems confront- 
Ing our city at the present time.” 

Cavanagh was referring to rumors 
that had armed Negroes invading the 
white suburbs and armed white snipers 
riding through the Negro ghettos. Be- 
cause of such rumors, both Negroes 
and whites are starting to arm them- 
selves. The mayor and others thought 
that the News and the Free Press could 
have helped quiet such wild talk. As it 
is, the city no longer even has its three 
interim papers. 

Teamster Gross. Since the strikeborn 
substitutes were unable to employ the 
total 1,000-man Teamster work force 
at the increased rates the strikers were 
demanding, the union simply shut them 
all down by refusing to make deliv- 
eries. Not that some Teamsters fared 
too badly while they lasted. A state sen- 
ate investigating committee discovered 
that seven Teamsters had grossed about 
$300,000 during the eight weeks they 
operated a distributing company to cir- 
culate the Daily Express. It was also 
confirmed that other Teamsters had 
made arrangements to publish the Dis- 
patch before the strike had begun, a 
situation that Michigan Senator Robert 
Griffin described as “nothing less than 
labor racketeering.” 

The strike came close to settlement 





CAVANAGH & NEGOTIATORS 
Sorely in need of focus. 
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THE PRESS 


TONY SPINA 


last month when the publishers offered 
the Teamsters a $30-a-week raise over 
three years. Teamster International Vice 
President Robert Holmes recommended 
that the locals accept it. The Teamsters 
at the Free Press did, but the more mili 
tant members at the News turned it 
down. Now both sets of strikers are as 
mad at each other as they are at the 
publishers. 

Even if the Teamsters settled, there 
is no telling what the other 13 newspa- 
per unions would do. “It doesn’t make 
a bit of difference what the Teamsters 
get or don’t get,” said a printer. “No 
body's going back to work until we get 
what we want.” 


REPORTERS 


Fairy Tales 

Every reporter brings to a story his 
particular predispositions, but Michéle 
Ray, 29, a comely French journaliste, 
is something special. Michéle views the 
world as a vast fairy tale. There are 
the cruel oppressors, who are mainly 
Americans. And there are the cruelly 
oppressed, who range from the Viet 
Cong to Castro’s Cubans to Bolivian 
peasants. Michéle’s own role is that of 
the fairy princess who has come to 
break the spell and liberate them. As 
she often says, “I think with my heart.” 

From this romantic point of view, Mi- 
chéle covered the Viet Nam war for 
nine months, and indeed her life seemed 
charmed. Deciding to motor the whole 
length of South Viet Nam, she made 
400 miles before the Viet Cong cap- 
tured her. They treated her consider- 
ately, even sharing their tunnel with 
her during a U.S. air strike. Later, she 
wrote a vivid article for Lire Interna- 
tional, in which she stressed her cap- 
tors’ gentleness and perseverance. She 
contributed battle footage to an 
anti-U.S. film, Far from Viet- 
nam; a book of hers about the 
war, The Two Shores of Hell, 
is soon to appear. 

Circling Vultures. From Viet 
Nam, her romantic quest car- 
ried her to Bolivia, where she 
was determined to rescue Che 
Guevara’s diary from the 
clutches of the Americans. “The 
vultures were already circling 
the body of the martyred rev- 
olutionary hero,” she said. “I 
found it bizarre that the diary 
of this man who had dedicated 
his life to the fight against Amer 
ican imperialism should be ex- 
ploited to the profit of the po- 
litical line he abhorred.” A 
Parisian publisher backed her 
own bid for Che's diary 

Her efforts to get the diary, 
according to her version in the 
current Ramparts, were filled 
with intrigue. First she called 
on Bolivian President René Ba 
rrientos and planted the idea 


































MICHELE RAY IN BOLIVIA 
Imaginary princess. 


with him that her own bidding would 
drive up the price of the diary. She 
“borrowed” a key in order to rifle the 
hotel room of the chief U.S. negotia- 
tor; in the meantime, she wrote, the 
Bolivian police visited hers. When it 
looked as if the U.S. consortium might 
get the diary, Michéle offered $400,000, 
though her backer had no intention of 
paying that much. The Bolivians, she re- 
ports, were not fooled but were happy 
to see the price go up. Or at least they 
were until possible lawsuits by Che's 
family drove off all bidders, and the Bo- 
livians were left with the diary and no 
money at all. Not that it mattered much. 
All sorts of people made off with pho- 
tocopies, including Michéle, Said she 
triumphantly: “The diary in the hands 
of the U.S. is like the Koran in the 
hands of the infidels.” 

Suitable Heroism. The diary business 
out of the way, Michéle concentrated 
on the mystique of Che's death. She 
came across a young Bolivian journal- 
ist named Jorge Torrico, who offered 
her information if she would help him 
get to France, where, he said, he want- 
ed to study. Michéle agreed, With Tor- 
rico’s help, she re-created the events 
leading up to Che's execution in La Hi- 
guera. Those who supervised the mur- 
der, she asserts, were two CIA oper- 
atives named Ramos and Gonzales. 

It makes gripping reading, but it was 
apparently too much of a fairy tale for 
New York Times Correspondent Juan 
de Onis, who claimed there was no evi- 
dence linking the CIA to Che's death 
It was a fact, reported De Onis, that 
Che talked freely to a CIA agent short- 
ly before he died. But when Che was 
finally gunned down by a Bolivian ser- 
geant, the CIA man had gone. 

As for Michéle Ray, her next stop, 
she says, is Hanoi 
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Mustang Sprint. Special version of America’s 
original low-priced sporty car 





New 
low-priced 
Mustang 
Sprints. 


Right now, your Ford Dealer 
has limited-edition Mustang 
Sprints on sale—special versions 
of the original, low-priced sporty 
car. We've put an even lower 
price on them. And your Ford 
Dealer is making special efforts 
to move them. Fast! 


Look at the extras you get at 
special savings: 
¢ GT stripes 
¢ Special wheel covers 
¢ Special exterior trim 
¢ Flip-open gas cap 
¢ Plus standard Mustang fea- 
tures like bucket seats, floor- 
mounted stick shift, and more 


Order V-8 power and you can 
also save on: 
¢ Wide-oval white sidewall 
tires 
¢ Styled steel wheels 
¢ GT fog lamps 


Come in and see the low-priced 
Mustang Sprints—the other 
Mustangs, too. Your Ford 
Dealer has a very attractive 
price tag on every one of them. 
And they’re going to go the way 
Mustangs always do. 
Beautifully and quick! 





See the light. The switch is on to Ford! 





EP hos a better idea 




















BALANCHINE’S “XENAKIS 


Directors of 


DANCE 
The Great Leap Forward 


See C 

Ah, ballet. Gossamer goddesses tippy 
toeing through the glades. Princes 
bounding about like young. stallions 
And then, after a twitter of arabesques, 
the embrace. Ecstasy 

Ah, nuts, says Choreographer Robert 
Joffrey. “I look upon ballet as total thea 
ter. I want to attack all the senses. I 
want my dancers to express my thing, 
the now thing, good or bad.” Perform 
ing at Manhattan's City Center last 
week, the Joffrey Ballet nightly gave 
eye-dazzling testimony to that credo 

Running, bounding, diving, vaulting, 
cartwheeling and somersaulting, a doz 
en bare-chested male dancers in royal 
blue tights flung themselves across the 
stage like beanbags. Crazed clowns at- 
tacked a plastic bubble, which, inflating 
like a Zeppelin, devoured them alive 
Minstrels strutted, samurai cut curlicues 
in the air. And while filmed images slith 
ered across a billowing screen, a man 
and a woman simulated lovemaking as 
strobe lights flickered, spotlights raked 
the audience, and a raga-rock band 
screamed bloody murder 

Least Inhibited. Far out, flashy, mod, 
mind-binding—that is dance today, the 
most inventive and least inhibited of 
the lively arts. Not even the new cin 
ema has done as much as dance has to 
free itself from the rules, clichés and 
conventions of the past. In the regal 
prime of classical ballet, the dancer's 
Craft was devoted to polishing and per 
fecting an established series of formal 
ized gestures 
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choreography was as 
structured as a French garden. Today 
however, a ballerina may have to arch 
on point in one sequence, boogaloo In 
another, then writhe on the floor like a 
snake on the make 

Nor is choreography any longer an 
artistic handmaiden, subservient to the 
greater demands of score. In a reversal 
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ARPINO’S “NIGHTWINGS 


LIMON’S “THE WINGED 


a new art form that has total design for total involvement 


THE THEATER 


ot precedence, music Is now only one 
of many elements that contribute to 
the impact of dance, which is a matter 
of sight and sound as well as move 





ment. In effect, the choreographer has 
become the Jack-of-all-arts—the direc 
tor of a new theatrical form that has a 
total design for total involvement 

“The days of Swan Lake and Gi 
selle are gone forever,” says Brian Mac 
donald, the director of the Harkness 
Ballet “Today's choreographer can 
choose any subject he likes.” In ballet, 
the fairy-tale prince of yore is now 
more likely to be an up-tight hippie 
blowing his mind on pot. Suicide, alien 
ation, bigotry are all possible subjects 
for dance—as are cerebral abstractions 
or psychedelic nightmares. As for sex, 
the prettily stylized love gestures of ro 
mantic ballet have given way to body 
blending duets that look like lovers’ 
lanes in living color 

Looking Westward. The sets swing 
too—literally. They reflect the trend 
of multimedia dance, which means that 
moving scenery, lights, props, sound ef 
fects and film clips have all become 
an integral part of the choreography, 
as in Joffrey’s Astarte (see cover pic 
ture). Accompaniment ranges from full 
symphony orchestras and electronic 
yawping to jazz and, as in the case of Je 
rome Robbins’ Moves, dead silence 
Costuming can consist of tossing on 
anything that suits the moment or, as 
in Parades and Changes, performed by 
Ann Halprin’s Dancers’ Workshop of 
San Francisco, taking it all off and ca- 
vorting around in the buff (although 





they wrap themselves in reams of fle 


colored paper), 


The major reason why Time, which for 44 
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Significantly, the new mod movement 
in dance is a phenomenon that can be 
labeled MADE IN THE U.S.A. “Amer 
ican dance,” admits Benjamin Harkarvy, 
co-director of the lively and inventive 
Netherlands Ballet, “is the most ad 
vanced and richest in choreographic de 
velopment in the world today.” With 
rare exceptions, Europe's great and his 
toric ballet companies still operate pret 
ty much in the shadow of Petipa and 
Fokine, and when they dare something 
new, they almost invariably look west 
ward across the Atlantic for inspiration 

In particular, they look to the prime 
movers of the first generation of dance 
rebels: George Balanchine and Martha 
Graham. A onetime dancer with Diagh 
ilev, Balanchine (Time cover, Jan. 25, 
1954) not only built the New York City 
Ballet into one of the world’s great en 
sembles but also shaped a new style of 
classicism that blended _ traditional 
movement with the exuberance of the 
American spirit. Far to the artistic left, 
Pennsylvania-born Martha Graham al 
most singlehanded molded the modern 
dance, in which carefully formulated 
postures of ballet gave way to expressive 
writhings of existential psychodrama 

The new concept of dance as total 
theater is an eclectic hybrid: it borrows 
what it needs from classical ballet, mod 
ern dance, jazz, rock ‘n’ roll and pop art 

and goes on from there. In recent 
years, it has found its expression in 
scores of versatile companies: not only 
the Joffrey dancers, but also the Hark- 
ness Ballet, the troupes founded by 
Alvin Ailey, Paul Taylor, Alwin Ni 
kolais, Merce Cunningham and others 
(see adjacent color pages). Uncommitted 





to principle or precedent, these organi 
zations—and the dancer-choreographers 
behind them—have begun to have an 
impact on their masters. Balanchine's 
newest ballet, Metastaseis & Pithoprakta 
(Time, Jan. 26), for example, is as strik 


ingly original as anything that the new 





troupes do 
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NEW DAZZLE 
IN THE DANCE 


Walls light up and undulate; raga 
rock sounds from the pit; a spot 
light picks the hero out of the audi- 
ence, in Robert Joffrey’s new ballet 
“Astarle.” Here, Maximiliano Zomo 
sa dances before projected and 
shifting images of Ballerina Trinette 
Singleton as the moon goddess 


Clowns,” Joftrey’s resident cho 


reographer, Gerald Arpino, sets the 


age-old symbol of the clown against 


the 


instant modernism of a stage 


wide plastic bubble, which inflates 
slowly to engulf all the dancer 


clowns, and implicitly, all mankind 
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Jumping for Joy. What makes the 
boldness of the new choreography pos- 
sible is the exhilarating brio of Amer- 
ican dancers. Envious European ballet 
masters concede that in terms of phy 
sique and stamina they are the world’s 
best. The girls are lean and leggy, with 
an air of wind-swept prairie about them. 
The boys are tall, sturdy-limbed, and 


have the athletic bearing of 


backs. Their attack is clean, crisp, and 
as wide open as the Yucca Flat. They 
jump for joy. Arcing skyward, legs ex- 
tended and arms pointing the course, 
they seem to be saying “Wheee!” 

In the wings, urging dancers to high 
er leaps and wilder arabesques, Is a 
corps of inventive and unfettered cho- 
reographers, for whom dance is not so 
much an art as a way of life. Robert Jof- 
frey, 38, for example, has been in love 


with dance since he was nine 


tened Abdullah Jaffa Anver Bey Khan 
by his immigrant Afghan father and 
Italian mother, he started taking ballet 
lessons as a strengthening way to ward 
off asthma attacks. At 18, convinced 
that dance was his profession, he hopped 
a ride to Manhattan, and outstepped 
200 candidates for a job as soloist with 


Roland Petit’s Ballet de Paris 


After one season with Petit, Joffrey 
‘goodbye to union wages” and set 





said 


out to lay the groundwork for a com- 
pany of his own. He taught by day, 
took classes by night and, beginning at 
sunrise, held rehearsals for his own bal- 
lets, which were performed at the 92nd 
Street Y.M.H.A. In 1952, he rented 


loft in a Greenwich Village building 
that formerly housed the American 
Communist Party and, tn the best spir- 


it of free enterprise, opened 


Joffrey’s American Ballet Center 
Coke on Wax. By 1956, Joffrey had 

created enough of a repertory to launch 

seven of his dancers on a tour of one- 
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BALANCHINE AT REHEARSAL 
Bit of the B. in most everybody's bonnet. 
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night stands in 23 Southern towns. They 
traveled like gypsies in a borrowed sta- 
tion wagon and a_ rented trailer 
crammed with hand-me-down costumes 
from Balanchine and discarded scenery 
from the Metropolitan Opera. They 
danced in movie theaters, veterans’ halls 
and gymnasiums; music was provided 
by a borrowed tape recorder or one of 
the dancers who dashed to a piano be- 
tween his numbers. To ensure their foot- 
ing, they often had to sprinkle a tacky 
coating of Coca-Cola on freshly waxed 
stages, many of which were so cramped 
that when it came time for a lift, the bal- 
lerinas would disappear into the flies 

The prospect of prosperity came in 
1962, when Standard Oil Heiress Re- 
bekah Harkness, a longtime ballet buff, 
invited the company to her 49-room 
ocean-front mansion in Watch Hill, R.L., 
to initiate a summer dance workshop 
Lady Bountiful they called her, and so 
it seemed during the next two years 
when she helped finance the successful 
Joffrey tours of the Near East and Rus 
sia. As time went on, however, Lady 
Bountiful began to seem more like Lady 
Macbeth to Joffrey. She wanted more 
Say in artistic matters and insisted on 
changing the company’s name to her 
own. Joffrey refused, and so they part- 
ed. Broke and unable to offer his danc- 
ers any future, he lost all but two of 
his 26-member troupe, 14 of them to 
the newly formed Harkness Ballet. 

Anguished Recesses. Joffrey huddled 
with two friends who had helped him 
build the original troupe: Choreogra- 
pher Gerald Arpino, 37, and Business 
Manager Alex Ewing, 37. Over the next 
year, in a kind of freewheeling fiscal 
pas de trois, they raised $165,000 and 
landed two Ford grants totaling $165,- 
000. Ewing, a Yale graduate, arranged 
for a One-week tryout season at the 
City Center. Arpino created two new 
ballets. Joffrey, meanwhile, hand-picked 
the best 20 dancers in his school, and re- 
hearsed them until 10 every night for 
nearly seven months, When the revital- 
ized Joffrey Ballet finally made its City 
Center debut in March 1966, it scored 
such a resounding critical success that 
it was quickly installed as the theater's 
resident company 

The troupe has since expanded its an- 
nual budget to $1,500,000 and its rep- 
ertory from six to 30 ballets. Four 
works donated by Balanchine—Pas de 
Trois, Pas de Dix, Scotch Symphony 
and Donizetti Variations—form a solid 
classical foundation. But what gives 
shape and personality to the company’s 
artistic profile is the choreography of 
Arpino and Joffrey. Arpino is a chame- 
leon. In Clowns, he flashes the frozen, 
mocking smile of the eternal Punchi- 
nello, the sad slapstick hero bested by 
a world beyond his control. In Viva Vi- 
valdi!, one of the finest examples of 
bravura dancing ever fashioned, he is 
all glitter and grin, allowing his danc- 
ers to free their inventiveness in a blur 
of twinkling allegros. 

Like Balanchine, whom he greatly ad- 








GRAHAM IN “'CLYTEMNESTRA’ 
Writhings of existential psychodrama. 


mires, Arpino is a choreographic vir- 
tuoso. Vivaldi and Secret Places, a pas 
de deux set to a Mozart piano con- 
certo, are neoclassic ballets of almost 
pristine purity, Yet he can also dra- 
matize the anguished recesses of the 
mind. In Incubus, the scariest of his 
dark fantasies, a Freudian slip of a girl 
tumbles into an abyss of madness, where 
she is tormented by leering ghosts out 
of her childhood. 

Joffrey’s most spectacular contribu- 
tion to the repertory, Astarte, is a $60,- 
000 monument to multimedia—a wild, 
whirling riot of sight and sound. The 
distorted movie screen, four projectors, 
screeching music (by the Crome Syr- 
cus) and flashing lights are designed 
“to involve people, to go beyond the 
proscenium.” Way beyond. The lead 
male dancer, stripped to his shorts and 
having spent his passion on the moon 
goddess Astarte, exits through a rear 
door of the theater in full view of the 
audience, while one of the cameras 
shows his progress down 56th Street 

Never Let Down. Joffrey also ranks 
with Balanchine as one of the nation’s 
most gifted—and most demanding— 
teachers of dance. He currently con- 
ducts his school in a converted Green- 
wich Village chocolate factory, where 
his 6-ft. by 10-ft. office is appropriately 
painted a kind of off-Hershey. On his 
desk is a bronze bust of Napoleon, a 
symbolic gift from his students. At 5 
ft. 6 in., he looks the role—and some- 
times feels it. “You must never let 
down!” he duns a student. “No day 
should be wasted! Every minute, every 
step is precious!” 

The thrust of Joffrey'’s teaching is 
“to tune the body so that any choreog- 
rapher, modern or classical, can do what 
he wants with it.” The method, in short, 
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is “to learn classical technique—then 
forget it.” The best way to do that is 
to get down on the floor in the modern 
way and “dig in and search.” For rea- 
sons of “mental independence,” Joffrey 
separates the boys into classes that stress 
the he-man aspects of stamina, big 
jumps and multiple turns. So effective 
is his teaching that Rudolf Nureyev, 
when he is in town, as well as prin- 
cipal dancers of the New York City 
Ballet, stop by at the chocolate factory 
for extra lessons 

Nymph on a Gambol. Unlike Bal- 
anchine, who drills his girls until they 
look like so many identical windup 
dolls, Joffrey encourages his dancers to 
express their own personalities. Feathery 
Lisa Bradley, 20, is a fragilely beauti- 
ful study in symmetry; fiery Luis 
Fuente, 20, is built like a blockbuster 
and has the same impact; sinuous Tri- 





fling at the far-out, once stood stark 
still onstage for four minutes (Dance 
Observer responded by running a re- 
view that consisted of four inches of 
blank space). But today he also has a 
bit of Mr. B. in his.bonnet. Aureole is 
a freshly pressed version of a washed- 
out, frilly “white ballet,” in which his 
dancers interweave flurries of mincing 
steps with great swooping glides with- 
out a seam showing. In Orbs, a kind of 
astronaughty tour of life and love on 
the planets, he injects moments of 
broad, bawdy humor into a probing of 
the epic theme of God, man and _na- 
ture. Cosmic it may be, but he gets 
through 

® ALVIN AILEY, 37, is a Turned-On 
with a streak of the revivalist in him. 
“Look!” he tells his Negro brethren 
“Look what you've made. Look how 
beautiful it is. You made it out of ad- 


JOFFREY, EWING & ARPINO 
Free-wheeling pas de trois. 


nette Singleton, 19, dances like a sensu 
ous nymph out for a gambol; and then 
there is airborne Robert Blankshine, 19, 
who has mastered the neat little trick 
of sailing into the wings as he kicks 
the back of his head. They all help 
give the Joffrey Ballet its hallmark: go 
power plus grow power 

In spirit if not in style, the Joffrey 
troupe owes an intellectual debt to the 
work of Balanchine. At least four oth- 
er companies have been created by for- 
mer Martha Graham dancers, who 
nonetheless reject as much as they bor 
row from the grand guru of gyration. 
Not that she minds. “I am particularly 
pleased,” she says, “that there are no 
replicas of me in the field, Everyone 
should be doing something else, meet- 
ing their own challenge.” In other 
words, echoing the hippie maxim, do 
your own thing. That they have—and 
their disparate styles might well be 
summed up as Tuned-In, Turned-On, 
Dropped-Out and Flipped-Out 
@ PAUL TAYLOR, 38, is a tall, block- 


shouldered Tuned-In from Pittsburgh 


who spans the gap between classical 
and modern like a colossus. He had his 


versity. Be proud of it!” He is talking 
about their cultural heritage, and when 
he celebrates it in dance, it is some- 
thing to be proud of. In Revelations, a 
searingly personal statement based on 
Negro spirituals, his dancers evoke all 
the yearning, despair, anger and, final- 
ly, bright hope of a people who will 
overcome. Ailey already has; such pow- 
erful, nonethnic dances as his Feast of 
Ashes and Ariadne mark him as one 
of the most richly gifted talents in 
dance. And he has the receipts to prove 
it. Two years ago his twelve-member 
troupe grossed $29,000; this year it 
will top $250,000 

®@ MERCE CUNNINGHAM, 46, Dropped- 
Out from the Graham company 21 
years ago because of her “psychological 
drift.” He didn’t want a mother figure, 
he wanted Dada instead. Ever since, he 
has been one jump beyond the avant 
garde. He was among the first Amer 
ican choreographers to use musique 
concrete, the first to leave the structure 
of a ballet to chance. He rehearses in si 
lence so that his dancers will not be 
influenced by the music. Themes? “Sup 
ply your own,” he says. Yet for all his 


seeming whimsy, Cunningham is a danc 
er and choreographer with serious in- 
tentions. He wants to take chances, shift 
the angles of balance, create new pat- 
terns that will be as distinctly different 
as the mobiles of Alexander Calder 
Rhythmically and spatially, like com- 
muters crisscrossing In a train depot, 
his dancers move independently of one 
another. The effect is often riveting 
Summerspace evokes moods and mem 
ories Of sunshiny days by the sea; How 
to Pass, Kick, Fall and Run, danced to 
the accompaniment of Composer John 
Cage sitting onstage, smoking, drinking 
champagne and reading aloud from his 
memoirs, is Zany, true, and touching all 


al once 
® ALWIN NIKOLAIS, 56, is a Flipped- 
Out, plugged into a high-voltage fan 


tasy world where stage and sound ef- 
fect share equal billing with the dancers 
In Vaudeville of the Elements, figures 
in bulging fluorescent balloons waddle 
ind contract like pregnant accordians 
One dancer wrestles with a space-age 
cobweb. Others, with illuminated lamp 
shades on their hands and feet, do a 
close-order drill, Now the dancers are 
drunken caterpillars, now they are part 
nering their own distorted shadows. All 
the while, nine speakers ringing the au 
ditorium sizzle, crackle and explode 
with electronic music: twelve slide pro 
jectors and 30 spots splash colors across 
the stage like an aurora borealis gone 
amuck. Nikolais, an ex-puppeteer who 
creates the music as well as the cos 
tumes and lighting for his dances, calls 
these trips into the twilight zones his 
‘esthetic Rorschach.” Some of Nikolais’ 
Flipped-Out spirit is reflected in the 
work of one of his dancers, Murray 
Louis, whose Junk Dances is a kind of 
Oop art satire in motion 

Hovering between and beyond these 
styles are the Hung-Up, Freaked-Out 
and Put-Down. Ann Halprin, 47, wife 
of San Francisco Architect: Lawrence 
Halprin, is a Hung-Up who likes to 
hang up her dance-workshop students 
on a cargo net and, shifting their posi 
tions in the webbing, stage a kind of spi 
der-and-fly routine. Erick Hawkins, 54, 
Graham's former husband, is a Freaked- 
Out who finds Method in the madness 
of portraying such things as a pine tree 
and a shy squash. His movements, 
though, are often so blandly repetitive 
that he would do better to imitate a 
dancer. Anna Sokolow, 55, is a Put 
Down whose searing, bleak dances are 
a condemnation of society's ills. Try as 
she may, she can't seem to manage a 
smile. Last vear she set out to strike an 
by having 
ers frugging to jazz: in the end, 
she had the boys straggle out in Army 
coats with bloody bandages wrapped 
around their heads. “I tried to end it 
happily,” she moans, “but how could I 
with everything that’s happening in the 
world today? 

Out of Indecision. To be sure, not all 

or even most—of American dance is 
on the wiggy fringe. In its own clean, 


upbeat note in Time Plus 


teen 








frostily abstract ballets, as well as in 
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classical standards such as the Nut- 
cracker, the New York City Ballet is 
the peerless pro. Ranking not too far be- 
hind is the American Ballet Theater, 
founded (in 1940) and largely financed 
by Lucia Chase, Emerging strongly now 
from a gloomy decade of indecision 
and decline, Ballet Theater has the most 
balanced repertory in the country; its 
full-length Swan Lake ranks with the 
world’s best. 

Philadelphia has what amounts to a 
Balanchine road company in the Penn- 
sylvania Ballet, founded by three of his 
former students. Rapidly shaping a style 
all their own, the Pennsylvanians scored 
a critical hit recently with the world pre- 
miére of John Butler's Ceremony, a 
frank, sexy study of fear and alien- 
ation. Even more ambitious is the Hark- 
ness Ballet, which now has ten former 
Joffrey dancers to count on, at least 
two soloists (long-haired Lawrence 
Rhodes and sultry Brunilda Ruiz) of 
star magnitude, and the staggering total 
of 20 newly commissioned dances in 
its repertory. Still another inventive 
company is the one founded by Mexi- 
can-born José Limén, whose choreog- 
raphy—as in The Winged, an hour- 
long evocation of birds in all their 
variety—blends the psychological ex- 
pressiveness of Martha Graham and 
the fiery intensity of flamenco. 

Beyond this galaxy of talent, there is 
even more unmistakable evidence that 
the U.S. is in the midst of what amounts 
to a resurgence of interest in dance. A 
decade ago, there were only 75 dance 
companies in the U.S. Now there are 
at least 450 professional and semi-pro- 
fessional companies. 

The modern-minded National 
Ballet of Washington, D.C., per- 
formed 26 different dances last 
year while building its season to 
94 performances. During its 45- 
week season, the Utah Civic Bal- 
let plays to an audience of more 
than 90,000. Like many regional 
troupes, the Cincinnati Civic 
Ballet, which has 475 students 
presently in its school, imports 
such stellar guests as the New 
York City Ballet's Violetta Ver- 
dy and Edward Villella. It is 
only fitting. As part of a vast 
farm system for the larger com- 
panies, Cincinnati supplied Bal- 
anchine with his reigning bal- 
lerina, Suzanne Farrell. 

Beyond the Elks. Not even 
the smaller cities are immune. 
There are four dance companies 
in Tacoma, Wash., three in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., one in Huntsville, 
Ala. In Alaska, the Anchorage 
‘ivic Ballet has graduated from 
the Elks Club to the West High 
School auditorium, where its 
performances of Nutcracker at- 
tracted sell-out crowds of over 
2,000. 

Dance has also arrived in sub- 
urbia, where leotards and toe 
shoes are beginning to replace 
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the piano as a culture symbol. Man- 
hattan has 70 dance schools, greater 
Washington, D.C., has 60. Says one 
Manhattan teacher, surveying the pro- 
liferating schools: “They're like bookies 
—there’s one in every basement.” Each 
September, when Balanchine’s School 
of American Ballet holds auditions, the 
line of hopefuls stretches around the 
block. The few who are accepted are 
properly proud and even a_ little 
haughty. Says Nanette Glushak, 17, of 
Manhattan: “We saw a movie of Pav- 
lova the other day, and I can tell you 
that she was pretty bad. I don’t think 
she'd get accepted here today. She just 
wasn't good enough.” 

Sissy Stigma. Nijinsky, though, might 
have had a good chance. While the 
U.S. is developing more female danc 
ers than it can productively use, there 
is sul a dearth of male talent. Unlike 
Denmark, where women curtsy in the 
street when a ranking male dancer 
passes by, or Russia, where Bolshoi 
stars are accorded the same respect 
given to cosmonauts, the stigma of sis- 
sy sull lingers in the U.S. Many dance 
schools offer free scholarships to any 
boy who will don tights; others patrol 
athletic clubs to recruit prospects. But 
the climate is changing: the ratio of 
girls to boys taking up dance, once 50 
to 1, is now only 15 to 1. Even more im- 
portant, the percentage of homosexuals 
is diminishing too, “When I first start- 
ed,” admits Dancer Paul Sutherland, 
“about 90% of the men were queer; 
now the ratio is about 60 to 40.” 

Feet in Toe Shoes. One nagging 
problem is, as always, money. Despite 
growing national interest, most of the 
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Spectacle to turn on the mind's eye. 





40 or 50 professional companies in the 
U.S. are direly pressed to meet their 
weekly expenses of $10,000 to $100,- 
000. Production costs are prohibitive; 
the American Ballet Theater, which car- 
ries 58 dancers, plus 38 musicians and 
technicians on tour, plays to packed 
houses but still loses $10,000 every week 
it sets its feet on stage. Just to keep 
those feet in Capezio toe shoes ($9 a 
pair) costs $1,000 a week. 

As a result, the history of many 
troupes has been distinction verging on 
extinction. Fortunately, the Ford Foun- 
dation had a better idea. Since 1963, it 
has given a total of nearly $9,000,000 
to major dance groups, while the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts has div- 
vied up another $1,000,000. Says Na- 
tional Arts Council President Roger 
Stevens: “Dance needs money more 
than any of the other arts. A writer 
needs pencil and paper, a painter needs 
canvas and paints, But a choreographer 
needs bodies, and they have to be paid.” 
They are not paid very well; while a 
top Balanchine star such as Villella or 
Melissa Hayden can make $20,000 a 
year, the girls in the New York City’s 
corps de ballet average $7,000. Top 
pay in the Joffrey troupe is $10,000. 
Most of the ballet masters see some 
sort of state or Government aid—a 
commonplace in Europe—as their only 
prospect for solvency. 

Total Cinema? In spite of its finan- 
cial problems, insists Joffrey Business 
Manager Ewing, “the dance world is 
by far the most creative of all the per- 
forming arts in America today.” Ew- 
ing’s boast is not just hyperbole. Last 
year there were at least 100 premiéres 
of new dance works in the U.S. 
Since its founding, the Harkness 
Ballet alone has commissioned 
more music scores than any 
U.S. orchestra except the New 
York Philharmonic. One sign of 
dance’s expanding horizon is the 
interest of artists in exploring 
its possibilities. Painters Robert 
Rauschenberg, Jasper Johns and 
Frank Stella have collaborated 
with Merce Cunningham; Un- 
derground Film Maker Ed Em- 
shwiller is filming dancers in 
what may be a dance-dominat- 
ed “total cinema.” 

Even more telling, perhaps, is 
the fact that the audiences flock- 
ing to dance performances these 
days are getting more youthful 
all the time. Raised on TV and 
movies, a visually oriented 
younger generation finds some- 
thing in the spectacle of the 
dance that turns on the mind's 
eye. Following a recent perfor- 
mance in Manhattan of John 
Butler's Ceremony, two flower 
children stopped the choreogra- 
pher on the street. “You But- 
ler?” said one. “Saw your bal- 
let. You tell it like it is, man.” 
Says Butler: “It was the best 
compliment I've ever been paid.” 
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It speaks eloquently about you, yet barely whispers. Wherever Cadillac goes 


it makes complimentary remarks about its owner. Its distinctive styling says nice things about his 


taste. His sound judgment is reflected by Cadillac's advanced features and its spacious, beautifully 
appointed interior. A new 472 V-8 engine speaks authoritatively, but softly, about his determination 
to drive the finest performing luxury car ever built. Have you pc! </ 

sonally experienced Cadillac's new spirited performance? If not, om 


a few words with your authorized Cadillac dealer may be in order 
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NCR introduces the Century Series. This new computer 
family will change all your old ideas about 
computer costs and capabilities 
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ory sizes from 16,384 to 524,288 eight-bit char- 
acters. Sophisticated operating software. NEAT/3, 
COBOL, FORTRAN. Line printing speeds from 
450 to 3000 LPM. Real-time processing and 
multi-programming. And best of all, true upward 
compatibility. No reprogramming as you move 
upward in size. What does it all mean to you? 
Tremendous cost and time-saving, Wire 
to name just two benefits. To learn at 
least ten others, contact an NCR man 
He'll give you the story of the Century. + 





























Yet, he'll look and feel ten years younger ell the way. 


There must be a Hooker somewhere. 


There is—in the wondrous ways 
you can slow time and aging with 
chemistry . . . destroying germs, 
deleting disease, cooling fevers, 
quieting pollen, soothing head- 
aches, loosening tension. 

You stay younger longer with 
the medicines and drugs made with 
Hooker chemicals. Other Hooker 


— 


chemicals make water safe. Still 
others grow more healthful foods 
in greater abundance at lower cost. 

Helping to lengthen life and 
make it fuller is part of the Chem- 
agination® we add to all Hooker 
chemicals and plastics. Hooker 
Chemical Corporation, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10017. 


i hooker 
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THEOLOGY 


In Defense of Violence 

At the heart of the Christian mes- 
sage Is peace on earth, good will to 
men. In spite of this injunction to con- 
cord and reconciliation, a growing num- 
ber of theologians and churchmen are 
willing to endorse violence and even rev- 
olution as a means of achieving social 
justice, In Detroit last October, at a con- 


uN Y LAWING, JR 





“THE CHRISTIAN SOCIAL-ACTION MATERIEL HAS ARRIVED.” 
Hard to reconcile with peace and good will. 


ference on Church and Society spon- 
sored by the National Council of 
Churches, one group of delegates ar- 
gued that Christians should accept vi- 
olence as a valid means of attacking 
the problems of racism and poverty. A 
proposal that will be debated at the 
World Council of Churches’ Fourth As- 
sembly in Sweden this July declares 
that “there are situations in which rev- 
olutionary action to achieve a radical 
change of the political regime seems 
the only way to arrive at a social order 
based on justice.” 

Christian enthusiasm for revolution 
is probably strongest in Latin America 
where Camilo Torres, a Colombian 
priest who was killed in a skirmish 
after he turned guerrilla, has become 
something of an uncanonized saint to 
many young Roman Catholics.* Last 
summer, 17 Latin American bishops is- 
sued a commentary on Pope Paul's en- 
cyclical Populorum Progressio, warning 
that revolution might well prove to be 
the only way of removing the con- 
tinent’s economic and social inequities. 
“Misery caused by man unto man,” 
says Father Paul Charbonneau, a Bel- 


* Who lately have acquired another folk hero: 
in Brazil, priests have offered prayers for the 
soul of “our departed brother,” Che Guevara, 
who was never a practicing Catholic 
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gian-born priest who serves in Sao 
Paulo, “is the form of violence in it- 
self, varying only in degree and exten- 
sion from armed violence.” 

"Justice for the Voiceless."’ In the 
U.S., especially among renewal-minded 
Catholics, there is a certain amount of 
sympathy with these views. Father Pe- 
ter Riga, a professor of theology at St. 
Mary's College in California, notes that 
in Guatemala, 2% of the population 
owns 80% of the national 
wealth. “The only recourse 
of the people of Guatemala 
today,” he argues, “is violent 
revolution to overturn that 
society which oppresses them 
so severely.” Some church- 
men contend that a theology 
of violence applies with equal 
validity to the U.S., because 
of the manifest despair and 
poverty of the Negro ghetto. 
Ralph Potter of the Harvard 
Divinity School says that the 
new debate over violence is 
based on “the perception that 
justice may reside with those 
who have been voiceless be- 
fore.” The Rev. William 
Cook, a Methodist minister 
with the interfaith Council 
on Religion and International 
Affairs, thinks that last year’s 
Newark and Detroit riots 
“were not only understand- 
able but justifiable.” 

Theologians who condone 
violence can quote Scripture 
to back their cause. Ignoring 
St. Paul's injunction in Romans to “let 
every person be subject to the govern- 
ing authorities,” they cite the example 
of the Old Testament prophets who 
urged Israel to rebel against tyrants, 
Christ’s violent action in chasing the 
money-changers from the Temple. Both 
Catholic and Protestant theologians of 
violence argue that their thinking is 
nothing more than an extension of the 
just-war doctrine, which, in brief, says 
that a war is moral when a good cause 
is at stake, or when a nation is unfairly 
attacked, Father Riga argues that the ex- 
istence of social injustice within a coun- 
try can be as much of an evil as an 
enemy at the gate, and thus a violent 
revolution may be the only way to eradi- 
cate it. 

"Beyond the Law." Critics detect a 
number of logical flaws in revolutionary 
theology. For one thing, they warn that 
violence can be good or bad, construc- 
tive or destructive. Where the just-war 
theory was carefully reasoned and 
bound by church law, asserts Editor 
Carl F. H. Henry of Christianity To- 
day, “the theology of violence consid- 
ers itself beyond the law. It needs no 
explanation and gives none.” Protestant 
Moralist Paul Ramsey of Princeton de- 
scribes the theology of violence as a 
“resurgence of Utopianism,” since it is 
predicated on the belief that “the es- 
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tablishment has no political justification 
as long as there is injustice.” Warns Har- 
vard’s Potter: “You haven't solved the 
moral problem when you say, ‘Gee, | 
wish the underdogs would win.” 

A second major objection is that a 
theology of violence presents a clear 
and present danger to the life of the 
church itself. It is one thing to cry out 
for social justice; it is another to sup- 
port a revolution that may be Commu- 
nist-inspired and that would, if success- 
ful, seek to destroy organized Chris- 
tianity as One of its first goals. In ef- 
fect, the advocates of revolution would 
divide the church into a committed reb- 
el sect, fanatically dedicated to the cause 
of change, and the vast majority of be- 
lievers who cannot quite see that to be 
a Christian necessarily means to be a 
guerrilla. It is hard to reconcile that 
prospect with peace and good will. 


Change of Mind & Heart 


Stull another criticism of the the- 
ology of violence comes from, of all 
people, Dr. Harvey Cox of the Har- 
vard Divinity School. The very model 
of the committed cleric, Cox was co- 
chairman of the Detroit conference on 
Church and Society. In his bestselling 
The Secular City, he stressed the need 
for a relevant Christianity, and for an 
avant-garde church that would be “a 
sign of the emergent city of man.” 
Now Cox feels that the churches are be- 
ginning to overstress involvement at the 
expense of inner religious experience. 
“Once you transform everything into a 
mission for social action and lose the in- 
trinsic joy of the spirit of worship, you 
are in danger of losing both,” he says. 
“You don't really worship and you don’t 
really serve.” 

Last week Cox delivered the first 
comprehensive statement of his new 
perspective in a three-part lecture se- 
ries at Harvard on “The Secular Search 
for Religious Experience.” In his first 
two talks, he dwelled on what he called 
the root problem of contemporary reli- 


TED FOLUMBAUM 


COX LECTURING AT HARVARD 
For joy, festivity and holy mirth. 
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The Voice. Anybody’s 
voice. Your voice. It has a 
special quality and timbre all 
its own. But. 

If it should become hoarse 
or if a cough should persist, 
find out what the reason is. 
Promptly. It could be a warn- 
ing signal of cancer. And can- 
cer is easier to cure when it's 
detected early. 

Frank Sinatra knows the 
seven warning signals of can- 
cer. Do you? 

7. Unusual blee ding or dis- 
charge A lump or thicken- 
ing in the breast or elsewhere. 
3.A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder 
habits. 5. Hoarseness or 
cough. 6. Indigestion or diffi- 
culty in swallowing. 7. Change 
in a wart or mole. 

If a signal lasts longer than 
two weeks, see your doctor 
without delay. 

It makes sense to know the 
seven warning signals of 
cancer. 

It makes sense to give to the 
American Cancer Society. 


gion—the “immolation of history,” of 
the tendency of modern man to rebel 
against his past. The rejection of histo 
ry, Cox argued, not only throws out 
the good of tradition with the bad, but 


‘can result in a corrosive contempt for 
the present.” In his third lecture, enti 
tled “Christ the Harlequin”—appropri 


ately accompanied by psychedelic strobe 
lighting and calliope music—Cox sug 
gested that the church can help bridge 
the credibility gap between past and 





present by reviving the “joy, festivity 
and holy mirth” tn religior 

Without Humor. As Cox sees it 
mirth and festivity involve a Certain jux 


taposing ot past with present which 
has the effect of affirming experience 


“When one approaches religious faith 





with a kind of playfulness,” he says 
“one can’t become as anguished and in 
wardly torn up about belief and non 
belief as has been popular in recent 
theological literature. For both the 
Christian spirit and the comic sensibili 
ty nothing in life should be taken too 
seriously. The world is important but 
not ultimately so.” One reason witty 
Cox is critical of a Christian atheist 
like Thomas Altizer is that “there 1s 
not a humorous line in his books.” 
Adds Cox: “The recent focus of the- 
ology has been on doubt, unbelief, or 
on the church’s mission to the world 
All this is very important, but what has 
been missing is the joy of serving.” 

By developing a “theology of cel 
ebration,” based on joy, hope and even 
fantasy, Cox concludes, “we can cel 
ebrate the past, delight in the present, 
and gladly anticipate the future with- 
out sacrificing one to the other. Christ 
has come to previous generations of 
men in various guises, as teacher, judge, 
healer. Now, in a new or really an old 
but recaptured guise, Christ has begun 
to make an unexpected entrance onto 
the stage of modern secular life. Enter 
Christ the harlequin: the symbol of fes- 
tivity and fantasy in an age which has 
almost lost both.” 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


Succession to Spellman 

Churchly speculation on who would 
succeed the late Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man as Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
New York mostly centered on familiar 
names. Rochester's Bishop Fulton J 
Sheen was one much talked-about can- 
didate; so was Detroit's Archbishop 
John Dearden, head of the national con- 
ference of U.S. bishops. Last week Pope 
Paul confounded all handicappers by 
naming as head of the nation’s richest 
and most prestigious archdiocese a 
young and virtually unknown prelate: 
the Most Rev. Terence James Cooke, 47, 
one of New York's twelve auxiliary 
bishops. 

There is some precedence for the 
Pope’s surprising choice: Spellman him- 
self was an obscure assistant to Bos- 
ton’s William Cardinal O’Connell when 
Pius XII named him Archbishop of 








NEW ARCHBISHOP COOKE* 
Handicappers confounded. 


New York in 1939. Cooke, who has 
both a warm Irish wit and an M.A. in 
social work, is regarded in church cir 
cles as a prelate whose style and ap 
proach will not differ strikingly from 
those of his predecessor. Reared in The 
Bronx, the son of Irish immigrants (his 
father was a chauffeur and construction 
worker), Cooke was ordained to the 
priesthood in 1945. In 1957, Spellman 
chose him to be his secretary. In 1965, 
after several rapid promotions, he be 
came vicar general of the archdiocese, 
acting as Spellman’s administrative dep- 
uty. He drew attention for being al- 
most as good a fund raiser as Spell- 
man and for his key role in arranging 
the Pope's 1965 visit to New York 

Cooke, a conservative in theology, de 
clares himself a progressive in secular 
matters. At his first press conference 
last week, he seemed to back quick im 
plementation of the presidential riot 
commission's report. Most questions he 
fielded nimbly: reminded of Spellman’s 
call for “victory” in Viet Nam, Cooke 
replied: “I think what the Cardinal 
meant by victory was a quick peace.” 
Chances are the new archbishop will be- 
come a cardinal at the next consistory, 
which will probably make him the sec- 
ond youngest member of the present 
Sacred College (Alfred Cardinal 
Bengsch of Berlin is five months young- 
er). At his press conference, when asked 
about his youth, Cooke said: “I am 
sorry for that. You will all have -to 
wait until I grow up a little.” 

The Pope undoubtedly weighed the 
merits of many clerics—including Arch 
bishop John Maguire, 63, who has ad- 
ministered the see of New York since 
December—before making the choice 
Perhaps the most persuasive factor was 
that Cardinal Spellman, shortly before 
his death, wrote a letter to Paul rec 
ommending Cooke as his successor 





* With portrait of Cardinal Spellman 
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The Braniff 


Cloudpack Cocoon 


flies Pan Am. 








And Air France, Alitalia, Lufthansa, 
Northwest-Orient, Sabena, S.A.S., 
Seaboard, Swissair, TWA and United. 


We’ve got connections. 

To extend our cargo services beyond the 
limits of our own routes in North and 
South America, we have interline agree- 
ments with the above airlines. 

Now, we can ship your cargo anywhere 
in the world. 

Our system is quickly becoming the 
most extensive and efficient available. 

It’s called Airgo because Cargo is 
too down to earth. 

This is just one of the advantages of using 


Braniff’s Airgo services. Call your local Braniff 
Sales Agent or your freight forwarder for 


details of all the others. U wr ing 
XG 


Braniff International ‘ 


Airgo Service. 7) 
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PRIZEFIGHTING 
Show for the Case 


It was a scene reminiscent of prize- 
fighting’s happier days, of Dempsey and 
the Million-Dollar Gate, when the 
Sweet Science was still sweet and Fight 
Night had the glamour and excitement 
of a Broadway opening. At Manhattan's 
new $43 million Madison Square Gar- 
den, tuxedoed gents and long-gowned 
ladies crowded into the $100 ringside 
seats, and a total of 18,096 fans paid 
$658,503, the biggest indoor gate in his- 
tory, to see the kind of fight card that 
is all too rare: a doubleheader that 
matched 1) Italy’s slick-boxing Nino 
Benvenuti, 29, against Slugger Emile 
Griffith, 30, for the world middleweight 
title, and 2) Philadelphia’s Joe Frazier, 
24, unbeaten in 19 pro fights, against 
Michigan's Buster Mathis, 23, winner 
of 23 in a row, for the heavyweight 
championship of New York, Maine, 
Massachusetts and Illinois 

Pastel and pillarless, the new Garden 
itself was part of the attraction. When 
it first opened, New York newspapers 
sniped at its imperfections: a few (ap- 
proximately 1,500 out of 20,500) seats 
with bad sight lines for hockey and 
track, water leaking from the ceiling, a 
nonfunctioning electric scoreboard and 
clock. Even so, its problems were noth- 
ing compared with those at the new 
Philadelphia Spectrum, where the roof 
blew off, or the Inglewood Forum, 
which boasts southern California’s most 
awesome traffic jam in its parking lot. 
By fight night, most of the Garden's 
problems had been solved: sight lines 
were being cleared, the scoreboard clock 
was working—and boxing, at least, had 
a brilliant new showcase. 

It also had a show for the case. The 
Benvenuti-Griffith confrontation was 


their third in less than a year. In the 
first, the unheralded Italian challenger 
astonished experts by easily outpointing 
Griffith for the title; in the second, last 
August, Emile won back the crown 
with his swarming attack. Now, once 
again, science and strategy proved su- 
perior to strength. Nino’s flicking jab 
kept Emile out of hooking range; a 
short right followed by a lightning left 
cross dropped Griffith for a count of 
six in the ninth round; and the judges’ 
vote was unanimous for Benvenuti, who 
left the ring wreathed with a smile and 
wrapped in an Italian flag 

Connoisseur & Speculator. If that 
fight was a connoisseur’s delight, Fra- 
zier’s drubbing of Mathis was a spec- 
ulator’s dream. Back in 1965, a group 
of plungers risked $250 a share to form 
Cloverlay Inc., 
Joe Frazier’s punching power. Cloverlay 
agreed to pay Frazier’s manager and 
training expenses, guarantee Joe $100 
a week. Joe has repaid his stockholders 
handsomely. Some fight fans could pro- 
test that Frazier was not in the same 
class with deposed Champion Cassius 
Clay—and they might be right—yet he 
clearly proved last week that he ts a le- 
gitimate pretender to the dethroned 
champion’s crown. Conceding 39 Ibs., 
34 in. of height and 24 in. of reach to 
the massive Mathis, who had _ beaten 
him twice as an amateur, the ex-slaugh- 
terhouse laborer battered Buster with 
hooks to the head and belted him right 
through the ropes with a tremendous 
left in the eleventh round. Mathis stag 
gered to his feet at the count of six, 
but the referee stopped the fight 

To lay full claim to Cassius Clay's va- 
cated title, Frazier must now beat the 
winner of the World Boxing Associa- 
tion’s own heavyweight elimination 
tournament, but the knockout was his 


whose sole asset was 


ar 





FRAZIER STANDING OVER FALLEN MATHIS 
Profit for the plungers. 
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BENVENUTI & WIFE IN FLORIDA 
Strategy over strength. 


18th in 20 fights and it undoubtedly 
earned him a big raise from Cloverlay 
Inc. With Frazier’s victory, the estimat- 
ed value of an original share of Clo- 
verlay stock is $14,000. 


THE OLYMPICS 


Hero in the Dock 

Some time before the Winter Olym- 
pics, Avery Brundage, president of the 
International Olympic Committee, ac- 
costed Colonel Marceau Crespin, 
France’s director of sports, and asked 
“I hear that half the skiers on the 
French team don't live up to our def- 
inition of amateurism. Is that true?” 
Replied Crespin: “You have been mis- 
informed, Monsieur. No one on the 
French ski team lives up to your def- 
inition.” Brundage thought the French- 
man was joking. 

Last week no one was kidding about 
Jean-Claude Killy, 24, hero of all 
France when he swept three Alpine-ski- 
ing gold medals at Grenoble. Le Monde, 
France's most influential newspaper, ac- 
cused Jean-Claude of selling an exclu- 
sive picture story about himself to the 
weekly magazine Paris Match for 
$7,000 “after he imprudently offered it 
before numerous witnesses to the high- 
est bidder.” The Communist daily paper 
L’Humanité followed with another 
charge: that Killy last year agreed to 
use a brand of Italian ski poles ex- 
clusively in exchange for an unknown 
sum of money—and that Crespin later 
paid the manufacturer $6,000 to keep 
mum about it. Still other stories cir- 
culated that Killy makes up to $75,000 
a year out of skiing. Although Killy 
hotly denied all accusations of profes- 
sionalism, the International Ski Federa 
tion last week launched an investigation 
to see whether or not Jean-Claude 
should be stripped of his amateur status 
—and his Olympic medals. 

Stain of Shamateurism. The Killy 
case evoked memories of Jim Thorpe, 
who won the decathlon and pentathlon 
at the 1912 Olympics, then was forced 
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Westinghouse is building the control system for 80-mph trains 





on the country’s first fully-automated rapid transit network. 


San Francisco Bay Area residents wil! 
soon get fast, reliable commuter serv- 
ice — with 80-mph trains over a 75- 
mile route—on a fully-automated rapid 
transit system. 

Westinghouse is furnishing the con- 
trol and communications systems. 


During rush hours, air-conditioned 
trains will operate as frequently as 
every 90 seconds. With the help of a 
Westinghouse computer, BART (Bay 
Area Rapid Transit) will move more 
than 100,000 people an hour 

This billion-dollar system will be a 


model for other metropolitan areas 
plagued by bumper-to-bumper free- 
ways. 

Westinghouse has solutions for 
other mass transit problems within or 
between our cities 

Shouldn't your city be next? 


You can be sure... if it's Westinghouse 












There’s a better way 
than just sending 


it by air. 


Send it by Air Express. 


That's because Air Express is unique. It’s the only 
air shipping service that's a combination of 36 
scheduled airlines and REA Express. 

What that means to you are some very impor- 
tant advantages. Like priority. (You can count on 
your product going out on the first available flight 
right after U.S. Air Mail.) 


Then there's overnight delivery between major 
markets. With pickup and delivery always included. 

And you get all these special features at no spe- 
cial cost. Just the regular low rates that have made 
Air Express so popular. 

So next time you want the best way to ship by 
air, just remember one thing. Air Express. 


Air Express &> 


Division of REA Express 





SKIER KILLY 
Fed up with hypocrisy. 


to give back his medals because he had 
once accepted a few dollars to play 
semipro baseball. And it illustrated how 
deeply the hypocrisy of “shamateurism” 
stains the fabric of sport. If Killy did ac 
cept money for a story, is he any less 
an amateur than the tennis star who col 
lects under-the-table payments from 
promoters? Or the basketball ace who 
gets discounts from the stores and res 
taurants in his college town? And how 
about the “amateur” Communist ath 
letes who make little pretense of work 
ing at their cover occupations? 

The fact is that there are hardly any 
amateurs left, at least by Olympic stan 
dards—which rule out even athletic 
scholarships (a ban that is obviously ig 
nored) and prohibit any financial re 
muneration whatsoever from athletic 
ability. The trouble with that philos- 
ophy is that it ignores the labor and 
expense necessary to produce a Jean- 
Claude Killy, who has been training full 
time since he was 16 

“I'm fed up with all this hypocrisy,” 
says Killy. “Not a single competitor at 
the winter games could have taken part 
if the rules of amateurism had been ap- 
plied to the letter. As for returning 
those three gold medals, never. They 
are a symbol. I won them fairly on the 
slopes on equal terms with all the oth- 
er skiers. And that nobody can morally 
take away from me.” 


AUTO RACING 
Bombs for the Brickyard 


Ever since he drove at the Brickyard 
in 1948 (and crashed in the qualifying 
trials), Andy Granatelli, 44, has dreamed 
of building a car that would win the Indi 
anapolis 500, the world’s richest auto 
race. In the early “60s, his monstrous 
(837 h.p.) Novi V-8s hit 200 m.p.h. on 
the Indy straightaways, but always fell 
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prey to one bug or another. Last year 
Granatelli came tantalizingly close with 
his revolutionary, turbine-powered STP 
Special, driven by Parnelli Jones, which 
missed winning only because a $6 ball 
bearing failed with eight miles to go 
This May 30, it will take an awful lot 
of broken bearings to keep Granatelli 
out of victory lane. He will enter four 
turbine cars in what promises to be the 
fastest Indy in history 

Granatelli’s new bombs are designed 
by Britain's Colin Chapman, builder of 
the famed Lotus Grand Prix cars and 
the Lotus-Fords that have taken a first 
and two seconds at the 500 in the past 
five years. Their specifications are a 
carefully kept secret mainly because 
Andy is currently suing the U.S. Auto 
Club, which last summer passed new 
rules aimed at limiting the power of tur- 
bine racing cars. The few details that 
have leaked out seem to indicate that 
the U.S.A.C.’s aim was bad; reduced en 
gine power or no, Granatelli’s turbines 
are still likely to be the fastest racers 
on the track. The new cars are chisel 
nosed, so low to the ground that the 
only part of the body higher than the 
tires is the exhaust funnel located be- 
hind the driver’s head. And one source 
close to Granatelli says that this year's 
models will make last year’s STP Special 

which qualified for the 500 at 166 
m.p.h.—"“look like a Model T.” 

To drive his cars, Granatelli has prob- 
ably the most impressive team of rac- 
ing drivers ever assembled: four men 
who among them have won three 500s 
and three Grand Prix championships 
The four are the U.S.’s Parnelli Jones, 
34, the 1963 Indy winner; England’s 
mustachioed Graham Hill, 39, the 1966 
winner and Grand Prix champion in 
1962; Scotland's flashy young Jackie 
Stewart, 2 and Scotland’s 32-year- 





old Jim Clark (Time cover, July 9, 
1965), who won the 500 in 1965 and 
has more Grand Prix victories (25) to 
his credit than any other racer in 
history 





wee sng Sova sae i. ae 
GRANATELLI & JONES WITH 1967 TURBINE 
Merely a Model T 





Howard Johnson’s 
fe (=S-}[eat-te | 
fate) col mm (ere le-) 


for the man 
who travels 
on business. 


For instance: 
quieter quarters 
for big thinkers. 





ur Texaco Credit r ner u sta th us frace 
ur Texaco Credit Card when you Stay w us fuss 


DOUBLE YOUR PLEAS 
...with truly amazing 
ROBERTS stereo 


CARTRIDGE and 
REEL RECORDER 


RECORDS 8 track CARTRIDGES for 
car stereos 


RECORDS 
RECORDS 


FM stereo, mikes, and other reels 
PLAYS both Cartridges and Reels. 


REELS for home enjoyment 


from anything—LP records 


Model 1725-8L III 
Less than $360 


SSS ithe Pro Line 


ROBERTS 


Division of Rheem Manutactaring Company 
Les Angeles, Calitornia 90016 
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TELEVISION 





NEWSCASTING 
The Men Without Helmets 


The Viet Nam footage he screened 
on his CBS newscast one night last 
week was particularly poignant for Wal- 
ter Cronkite. It showed a mortar bar- 
rage at the Khe Sanh airstrip that 
wounded both the co-producer of his 
show, Russ Bensley, and CBS Camera- 
man John Smith. Neither Smith nor 
Bensley, who was filling in for an in- 
jured CBS sound man at the time, was 
seriously hurt. But three days later, af- 
ter evacuation to Danang, Producer 
Bensley was wounded again during a 
rocket attack. His colon was ruptured 
and his spleen had to be removed, “The 
irony of it,” said CBS Correspondent 
Don Webster, reporting from the hos- 
pital, “is that for several weeks now 
we've been planning to do a_ report 
about the new war in Viet Nam and 
on the fact that Viet Nam is a much 
more dangerous place than ever before.” 

No group in Viet Nam is more dis- 
turbed or disgruntled by the dangers of 
the “new” war than the U.S. television 
journalists who are covering it. Since 
the Ter offensive began, 14 correspond- 
ents and crewmen from the U.S. net- 
works have been injured. Last week 
two ABC men, Bill Brannigan and Jim 
Deckard, were injured in the bombard- 
ment of Khe Sanh.* As a result, many 


Khe Sanh also most likely claimed the life 
of the 12th journalist to die in Viet Nam: Pho- 
tographer Bob Ellison, 23, whose work has 
appeared in many U.S. publications, includ 
ing Time's cover on the Negro G.I, Ellison 
was listed as one of the 49 men aboard a 
C-123 transport shot down by ground fire as 
it circled for a landing 





VO HUYNH UNDER FIRE OUTSIDE SAIGON 
Nothing soft anywhere any more. 
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members of TV's standard three-man 
teams (correspondent, cameraman and 
sound man) have begged off from haz- 
ardous assignments, and the networks 
are having trouble reporting all the bat- 
tles. CBS Tokyo Bureau Chief Igor Oga- 
nesoff, who was frequently shuttled into 
Viet Nam for fill-in duty, has refused 
further combat assignments, ABC’s Don 
North, a veteran of 18 months there, 
asked to be transferred. ABC's Hong 
Kong Bureau Chief Sam Jaffe also de- 
cided after three recent weeks in Viet 


Nam that “I won't cover Khe Sanh, 
and I refuse to go back to Hué,” 
Summed up Jaffe, 38, who saw action 


as a merchant seaman in World War II 
and with the Marines in Korea; “The 
longer you stay here, the more inev- 
itable it is that you're going to be hurt, 
maimed or killed.” 

‘Nowhere to Hide.'’ The big trouble 
is that even a rotation system such as 
NBC’s—a stint working out of Danang, 
then equal time in Saigon—no longer 
affords a man any rest. Says NBC's 
New York-based News Operations 
Head Bill Corrigan: “There’s nowhere 
to hide any more. There are no soft as- 
signments.” A newsman is in action 
from the moment his plane touches 
down at Tan Son Nhut Airport. 

TV journalists, to be sure, are not 
the only ones becoming vulnerable and 
restive. But the first war to be thor- 
oughly covered by television is most 
perilous for the TV crews in the van. 
To the men in the field, network man 
aging editors back in New York seem 
obsessed with “the wire-service syn- 
drome”—they ask for coverage of every 
bit of action. Says one embittered TV 
staffer: “Editors are so afraid of miss- 
ing one story that to protect their flanks 
they have been asking us to risk get 
ting our tails shot off.” 

Another difficulty is that TV’s tech- 
nological problems are only half-mas- 
tered. In addition to their standard in- 
fantry pack, TV correspondents must 
keep pace with the troops while toting 
a tape recorder; their sound men lug 
some 20 Ibs. of amplifiers and other re- 
cording gear; the photographers are 
draped with more than 40 Ibs. of cam- 
era, batteries and film. Worse still, to 
synchronize film with the correspond- 
ent’s commentary, the three have to 
be linked by a cable less than 10 ft. 
long, end to end, which makes them 
about the fattest target in any outfit. 

Rise Up & Zoom In. Of the three- 
man teams, the cameraman is in most 
constant danger. Says one of the best 
of them, NBC’s Vo Huynh, a refugee 
from Haiphong who has covered just 
about every major engagement since 
1960, “During a firefight, you can’t lie 
down and shoot. You have to sit up 
every so often for at least ten sec- 
onds.” And the cameraman, unlike his 








colleagues, finds the G.I, helmet too 
cumbersome when he rises up and 


zooms 1n. 


“The tragedy is,” says Murray From- 
son, CBS’s Bangkok bureau chief, “that 
we get the glory, but cameramen have 
made the good correspondents.” Belat- 
edly aware of that fact, CBS headquar- 


ters sent a dispatch directing that 
reporters give plugs to the helmet- 
less heroes who have shot the film. 


If the footage is especially good, the 
New York producers on all three 
networks “super” subtitles on the 
screen crediting the cameramen and 
sound men. 

But credit or no, U.S. or native Viet- 
namese, Cameraman or correspondent, 
some of the best of the TV crewmen 
are not bugging out. “It’s a good sto- 
ry,” explains NBC’s Vo Huynh, “some- 
thing I can’t miss. So I've got to be 
here.” Agrees Garrick Utley, NBC cor- 
respondent since 1963: “You learn in 
two weeks or even two days out here 
what takes two years anywhere else.” 
CBS Cameraman Smith insists that he 
wants “to go back as soon as I can— 
this month if the doctors will let me.” 


COMMERCIALS 


The Voice from Brooklyn 

Alexander Scourby, 54, is a tele- 
vision anomaly—a performer who is 
often heard, but seldom seen. The rich, 
resonant bass that frets, in the name of 
Johnson & Johnson Band-Aids, “It’s a 
dirty world,” is Scourby’s. The voice 
that expresses Eastern Air Lines’ senti- 
ment, “We want everyone to fly,” is 
his. He is also the fellow on the tele- 
phone commercial who explains warm- 
ly that “We may be the only phone 
company in town, but we try not to 
act like it.” 

There are nights on the tube when 
Scourby (pronounced Score-bee) seems 
to be the only voice in town. He has 
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SCOURBY READING WHITMAN IN CALIFORNIA 
Melodic, mellifluous and money-making. 
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sold Excedrin and Bufferin, touted Mrs. 
Filbert’s Margarine and eulogized the 
Peace Corps. He has lent his narrative 
authority to TV documentaries from 
the classic Victory at Sea to the Na- 
tional Geographic special “Amazon” 
on CBS last month. And even when he 
is not available, Scourby remains a resi- 
dent genus on Madison Avenue. Cre- 
ative directors are constantly demanding 
of their casting departments, “Get me 
a Scourby voice,” or “I need the Scour 
by sound.” The commercial business 
being what it is, even second-string 
Scourbys wind up earning more than 
college presidents. 

Upscale. In the old radio days, a com- 
mercial announcer was the very em- 
bodiment of the product. Jimmy Wall- 
ington was Chase & Sanborn. Don 
Wilson was Jell-O. Harry von Zell was 
Ipana. Today the sell is generally soft- 
cr or more tangential, the product is 
illustrated, and the salesman is anon- 
ymous and generally invisible. “You're 
not paying for the name,” explains 
Chandler Warren, talent-booking boss 
for the Young & Rubicam ad agency. 
“You're paying for the quality that a 
person brings to the commercial.” 

The Scourby quality, says Warren, 
is “warmth and appeal.” His voice is at 
once “distinguished, melodic, melliflu 
ous, the kind that makes people stop 
and listen.” It does so in a soft, unob- 
trusive, untheatrical way. It bespeaks 
intelligence and money—old money 
His agent, Fifi Oscard, calls it “up 
scale,” an ad-game adjective that evokes 
the top social and economic strata. 

A Little Dirt. The upscale sound of 
Alexander Euclid Scourby was bred in 
Brooklyn, but any vestige of his home 
borough or his immigrant parents’ 
Greek accent was drilled out of him 
by the time he was 19, when he ap- 
prenticed with Eva LeGallienne’s Civic 
Repertory Theater. Within four years, 
he was on Broadway as the Player 
King to Leslie Howard's Hamlet, and 
had developed so Shakespearean an in 
tonation that he bombed his first radio 
auditions. So, he says, “I dirtied it up 
a little bit and made it sound Amer 
ican.” Soon he was dovetailing up to 
five soap-opera parts a day. 

As if In compensation for his honey 
voice, Scourby lacks conventional lead- 
ing-man looks, so he carved his career 
in character roles in TV dramas and 
Hollywood as well as on Broadway. It 
was his preference for living in the 
East that finally steered him into com 
mercial work, which alone brings his 
income to $250,000 a year. The riches 
embarrass him a little. “I don't think 
anybody deserves that much money,” 
he says. For conscience and kicks, he 
limits his commercial tapings to about 
90 days a year; the rest of the time he 
records for the blind. He has done 350 
talking books so far, including the King 
James version of the Bible, Shake- 
speare, a 68-record LP reading of War 
and Peace and Joyce's Ulysses. He also 
does recitations, occasionally with his 
actress wife Lori March, who ts better 
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RUBINSTEIN AT THE PIANO 
Measures of quality all around. 


known as Valerie Ames on the CBS- 
IV soaper The Secret Storm. 

This week he is in Indiana doing a 
one-man Walt Whitman show, which 
he has already taken to 23 cities. Then 
it's back to Madison Avenue to do an- 
other spot for Eastern. “Frankly,” he 
says, in the voice that no one dares 
disbelieve, “I have more respect for the 
commercials I'm doing than some of 
the stuff that’s on Broadway.” 


SPECIALS 
The Art of Televising the Arts 


It was a week when most of the spe- 
cials, for a change, deserved the title of 
special. CBS led the parade with § 
Hurok Presents—Part I, and the in- 
defatigable impresario produced a mu- 
sical program of a quality that tele- 
vision has not achieved in years. Pianist 
Artur Rubinstein performed Beetho- 
ven'’s Concerto in G Major, Violinist 
David Oistrakh played Bach's Concerto 
in A Minor, and the Bolshoi Ballet 
danced a segment of Act II of Giselle. 
Throughout the 90-minute show, both 
music and ballet were presented on 
their own terms—without the usual TV 
camera tricks and, more important, 
without commercial interruption. In the 
60-second iIntermissions, the Dreyfus 
Fund simply posted its name on the 
screen and then chimed a warning bell 
20 seconds before the show resumed. 

In the musical segments, CBS Direc- 
tor William Graham focused almost ex- 
clusively on Oistrakh and Rubinstein, 
dollying and zooming around them with 
gentle art, highlighting the dexterity of 
their finger work and the rapt expres- 
sions of two of the craggiest and most 
variable countenances in all the per- 
forming arts. In the Bolshoi segment, 
he gave the home viewer the same 
kind of steady, pictorial flow that is 
available from a good theater seat 

Carry On. NBC offered Dear M) 
Gable, a brisk review of the multifacet- 
ed life of the longtime king of Holly- 





GABLE IN WORLD WAR II 


wood. There was footage of Gable with 
Mary Astor in Red Dust (1932), scenes 
from his triumph with Grace Kelly 22 
years later in Mogambo. And there were 
shots of Gable as an Air Corps Cap- 
tain in World War II. 

As one of the first and foremost ex- 
ponents of the “treat ‘em rough” school 
of film romance, Gable was the ullti- 
mate hero, to whom defeat was unac 
ceptable. Yet one of the most incon- 
gruous moments tn Dear Mr. Gable 
was a clip from the one big flop of his 
career, the 1937 Parnell. “Carry on my 
fight for Ireland. I charge you. See 
that Ireland is never defeated,” said 
Gable on Parnell’s deathbed. His act- 
ing was not equal to the role, and 
audiences chuckled when they saw the 
tough-guy trying to play the patriot. 
He picked later roles more carefully, 
and fans never laughed again. 

From Cunning to Frenzy. ABC put 
on Wolper Productions’ three-part doc 
umentary based on William L. Shirer’s 
exhaustive 1959 history, The Rise and 
Fall of the Third Reich. “Historical vil- 
lains can sometimes become heroes as 
the years pass,” says Producer-Director 
Jack Kaufman. “I think it’s important 
to remind young people not to dismiss 
past horrors lightly or think of Hitler 
as a kind of fantasy or legend.” 

He offered a grim reminder, for Rise 
and Fall displayed the sins of the Third 
Reich with chilling clarity. Drawing 
upon 2,000,000 feet of old German 
newsreels and propaganda movies, and 
newly filmed interviews with some of 
Hitler's former cronies, Rise and Fail re- 
created the era in indelible detail. Who 
could turn away as the cunning on Hit- 
ler's face changed to frenzy while he 
ranted before a monster rally? Who 
could miss the dedication of his fol- 
lowers as they cleared Germany’s streets 
of Hitler's political and ideological en- 
emies, or as they guarded the fires at 
Dachau? Germany and the world turned 
away at the time. TV, last week, made 
its audience remember. 
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THE CITY 
Villages in the Sky 


In the heart of Atlanta is rising 
Peachtree Center, a $175 million com- 
plex that already includes the 22-story 
Merchandise Mart, three office build- 
ings, a bus terminal with a 2,000-seat 
theater, and the new, 800-room Re- 
gency Hyatt House, Soon to be added 
are a 70-story office skyscraper and sev- 
eral high-rise apartment buildings. As a 
civic enterprise, it would do justice to 
any U.S. city. What makes it all the 
more remarkable is that the whole of 
Peachtree Center has gone up without 
a penny of public funds. 

Prime mover behind Atlanta's “one- 
man urban-renewal plan” is Architect 
John Portman, 43, who has won home- 
town honors, architectural awards—and 
become a millionaire to boot—by in- 
sisting that he be both promoter and 
part owner as well as designer for all 
of Peachtree Center. Making himself 
his own client is the only way, Port- 
man has found, to retain “the authority 
to see that the project is carried out 
properly and not botched along the 
way.” In his multiple role, he has seen 
to it that the buildings are a_ far 
cry from the run-of-the-drafting-board, 
speculate buildings. Instead, they are 
full of novel concepts, from aerial pe- 
destrian walkways to 23-story interior 
courts, none of which Portman thinks 
would have been realized if he had not 
maintained complete control. 

Exploding Space. Portman had to 
earn his right to what he calls “total 
creativity” in the hard dollars-and-cents 
market. Soon after graduating from 
Georgia Tech's architectural school 
(50), he decided: “If I come up with 
an idea and promote and develop it my- 
self, there won't be any question about 
who is going to be the architect.” His 
first venture was a new medical build- 
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ing. It gained him the kudos of the 
medical profession but was a promo- 
tional failure. Recalls Portman wryly: 
“I lost about $7,500, which I didn’t 
have.” His next venture was vastly more 
successful. Encouraged by the success 
of a furniture exhibition he organized 
in 1957, he made plans to build the 
$15 million Merchandise Mart—the 
first structure of what was to become 
Peachtree Center. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
loaned him $8,000,000 for the new 
Mart, and additional backing came from 
Atlanta Real Estate Man Ben Massell 
and Dallas Multimillionaire Trammell 
Crow. Portman ended up being the pres- 
ident and a major stockholder of the 
Mart, a structure built precisely ac- 
cording to his specifications. In the case 
of the new Regency Hyatt House (TIME, 
June 2), Portman formed a development 
corporation that gave him design and 
financial control right from the start. 
As a result, he was able to demonstrate 
his concept of “exploded space,” by 
which he means dramatizing the flow 
and interpenetration of space from one 
area to the next. In Hyatt House, the 
elevated cocktail lounge is defined with- 
in the great interior court by an um- 
brella-like cover suspended from the 
ceiling; the man in the bar can still see 
the glass-bubble elevators whizzing up 
and down the court's columns and the 
fountain jetting high into the lobby from 
two stories below. 

Life on a Podium. If Portman could 
have one wish, it would be “to get 
man out from under the steering wheel 
and back on his feet again.” Says he: 
“We've got to design our cities into co- 
ordinate, self-contained units, to create 
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PORTMAN 


molecules of pedestrian villages.” Peach- 
tree Center is already becoming such a 
village. The buildings are linked by pe- 
destrian bridges, and soon a resident 
will be able to walk to work, to church 
or to the theater, go shopping, sce his 
dentist or stockbroker, and never leave 
the center. 

To make it even more of a haven, 
Portman is now pushing for an entirely 
new street to be built under the center 
for vehicular traffic, thus freeing the 
present surface streets for conversion 
into a pedestrian mall. And in San 
Francisco, Portman, in partnership with 
Trammell Crow and David Rockefeller, 
is building the $150 million Embar- 
cadero Center; he is placing the entire 
five-block development atop a podium, 
thus enabling people to live and work 
two stories above the rushing street traf- 
fic below. 


NIGHT LIFE 
The Factory 


Sammy Davis Jr. wore shiny leather 
pants-boots, side-zipped leather jacket, 
open-throated red shirt and a heavy 
gold medallion on a chain. On the make- 
shift stage and backed by Louis Bell- 
son's orchestra, he socked it to the 
audience of 485 Hollywood celebrities 
for a solid forty minutes. “If you don't 
take it easy, I'm gonna leave!" shouted 
Joey Bishop from his ringside table. 
Sammy, sweat glistening on his face, 
sang and danced even harder. The per- 
formance rated him a standing ovation. 
Pierre Salinger seemed positively 
stunned. “The chemistry was fantastic,” 
he marveled, planting a kiss of appre- 
ciation on Sammy’s cheek. 

The scene was The Factory, that pri- 
vate nightclub just east of Beverly Hills 
off Santa Monica Boulevard founded 
by Davis, Salinger, Peter Lawford, An- 
thony Newley, Paul Newman and four 
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y ray 
Nentucky Lever is mellowed and 
pampered in the barrel until it sios smooth 
and easy 
It takes eight years for KT to have a 
flavor good enough to be worth what 
we have to ask for it 
There are other Bourbons that are sold 
when theyre two, four or six years old 
Kentucky Tavern is sold only 
when its eight years old 
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the vintage year is the 8th. 








Just when you think you've 
picked the right computer, 
Honeywell butts in. 


As long as you pick a “third-gener- 
ation” computer, you're all right, right? 

Not necessarily. 

You see, different computer com- 
panies have different ideas about what 
a “third-generation” computer is. We 
have one idea; they have another. 
And you should know the difference. 

For openers, a third-generation 
computer should have all the exotic 
new features: integrated circuits, oper- 
ating systems, high-level languages, 
Peele Mmaesneattiete-leteacme-late mente leiiiay 
to do several jobs at the same time. 

It should also be easy to program, 
easy to use. A computer that’s unnec- 
essarily complex takes people that are 
unnecessarily expensive to run it. 


The Other 


It should be part of a compatible 
family of computers. So you can grow 
without a lot of costly re-program- 
sal batcar-tate MB ccmiee-Tialtatea 

It should convert your second- 
generation programs to third-genera- 
tion programs easily — not just run 
your old programs the way your old 
computer did. 

All in all, a third-generation com- 
puter should give you far more usable 
reoveayoltietat-meleniicmolame(e)ietmee lamer 
could ever get before. 

Do we seem to come on awfully 
strong about all this? 

Maybe so. But if we didn’t, we 
couldn't very well sign this ad the 
way we do... 


ter Company: 


Honeywell 











handle with care = 


Half of all teen-age brides are preg- 
nant at the altar. Students agitate for 
“sexual freedom.” Old codes crumble 
before a tide of sex-obsessed movies, 
books, magazines, even tv commer- 
cials. And between parents and young 
people a gap opens that neither seems 
able to bridge. Sex is the silent battle- 
field of the generations. 

“They don’t understand,” says the 
boy or girl. “They don't understand,” 
echo the parents. 

And both are right. Yet both seek 
understanding, as the young person 
flounders in his revolt, and his elders 
cling to standards that once protected 
the home. Sex és natural, wonderful, 
God-given, But it can also be destruc- 
tive, unless handled with care. 

This frank booklet offers insights 
for both generations. It helps evolve a 
meaningful Christian approach to sex 
and marriage. It may help solve some 
of your problems—to find understand- 
ing between generations, or between 
partners. It's free; send for it. More 
than 100,000 families already have. 


WHY NOT 
FIND OUT 
FOR 
YOURSELF? 


LUTHERAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE, Dept. 12 

2185 Hampton Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 63139 
Please send a copy of the booklet 

“SEX AND THE SILENT REVOLUTION”. 


NAME 





ADDRESS = 


cry. STATE ZIP CODE 


We're the people who broadcast 
The Lutheran Hour—each Sunday 
Wider publication of the above message made possible through the 


fraternal benevolence program of Aid Association for Lutherans, 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 
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Los Angeles investors. Last week's free- 
bee was simply Sammy’s way of ex- 
pressing gratitude to the 1,000 mem- 
bers (annual dues: $500, soon to rise 
to $1,000) who have made the six 
month-old Factory the In saloon of 
the show-business crowd 

Choice Graffiti. From the outside, 
the club could hardly be plainer. Ex- 
cept for a black awning, a red flag 
emblazoned with a monkey wrench, and 
a stream of Rolls-Royces arriving and 
departing, the grey, two-story building 
looks no different than it did in World 
War II, when it was a factory turning 
out bombsights. Inside, the proletarian 
theme continues with chicken-wire- 
screened windows, secondhand tables 
bought at auction for $5 apiece, and 





stayed open late.” As he sees it, The 
Factory’s main achievement has been 
“melding the dinner jackets and the 
blue jeans. You dig? No one is em- 
barrassed; nobody cares.” Brightening 
the ambiance no end is the fact that 
some of Hollywood's prettiest girls (who 
need not be members) show up in the 
briefest dresses, and dance the wildest 
steps. Said one new visitor: “The only 
thing missing are the beds.” 

The main impression, however, is one 
of noise—loud, blasting, unrelenting 
rock ‘n’ roll from the Gordian Knot, 
The Factory's regular weekday band 
and familiar faces. Any night the whirl- 
ing dervishes can include Roz Russell, 
Barbra Streisand, Sonny and Cher, 
Dress Designer Jimmy Galanos, Fin 
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MAKING THE SCENE AT THE FACTORY 
Fantastic chemistry at the sign of the monkey wrench. 


bartenders who are togged out in dun- 
garees and blue denim work shirts 

But first comes the doorman, a 300- 
lb. bearded ex-bouncer who checks 
membership cards. Next there is a one- 
story trip up in a leather-padded freight 
elevator; then out into the enormous 
main Factory loft, with its 30-ft.-high 
steel-trussed ceiling, 54-ft.-long bar, sea 
of dining tables and minuscule dance 
floor. Out back is another barroom, 
with four pool tables (the one covered 
in red felt is for ladies), barber chairs 
and church pews for the onlookers and 
oldtime coin machines to play while 
waiting. The men’s-room graffiti are 
considered so choice that occasionally 
the waiters cordon the room off, let the 
girls dash in for a quick peek. 

Soundproof Sanctum. Explaining the 
social void that The Factory fills, Peter 
Lawford says: “We needed a place to 
hang our hats. The Factory has turned 
out to be a big hatstand with lots of 
hats; but before we started it, outside 
of discothéques, there was really no 
place to go that served good food and 


ancier Bart Lytton, and Fullback- 
turned-Actor Jim Brown, who tells 
friends he feels at home at The Facto- 
ry, proves it by rarely missing an eve- 
ning. As for The Factory’s founders, 
they have their own soundproof inner 
sanctum—soon to be opened to the 
membership at large—which is at pres- 
ent the one place where Factory-goers 
can converse without shouting 

“The people who dig The Factory 
are going to dig it forever,” says Sam 
my Davis Jr., who reckons that Los 
Angeles has room enough for 20 more 
places like it. His reckoning is conta- 
gious. Tony Curtis, a Factory regular, 
is about to open a private club of his 
own called The Candy Store, the de- 
funct Romanoff's will soon be reopened 
as The Jazz Suite, and Brian Morris is 
moving into town with The Bumble, pat- 
terned after his private Ad Lib club in 
London. Looking farther afield, the di- 
rectors of The Factory themselves are 
planning to franchise other clubs in con- 
verted warehouses in San Francisco and 
Honolulu. 
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The award-winning film Kids and Cookies, produced for the National Biscuit Come 


They only liked the cookies 


...until someone made a movie 


Every day, people buy products with- 
out getting so much as a thank-you 
from the companies that make them 
Presidents and assembly lines and pro 
duction schedules can’t talk to a hun- 
dred million customers. But a film can 


A film can give a company what it 
needs to speak for itself—its own par- 
ticular voice, viewpoint, attitude, its 
role in society. A film can personify a 
company. It can involve people, moti- 
vate them. It can explain. And it can 


do it better, faster, and more efficiently 
than any other medium. 


Movies move people 


When Nabisco takes a lighthearted look 
at itself on film, millions of children 
and adults have fun watching cookies 
in the making. The cookies are good, 
and Nabisco is okay, too 

To learn how little a movie might 
cost, and how to go about getting all 
the audience you want, talk with a mo- 
tion picture producer. We at Kodak, 





any by Audio Productions, Inc., New York City 


who make the film that makes any moy- 
ie possible, have a free booklet for you. 
Called "Movies Move People,” it tells 
you step by step the details you need to 
know to have a teaching, training, sell- 
ing, or simply an informative movie 
produced. Please write. 


Motion Picture and Education 
Markets Division 






EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester, N.Y. 
14650 
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MEDICINE 





HEART SURGERY 


Were Transplants Premature? 
Criticism and caution about heart 
transplants have been welling up for 
wecks. So, as Capetown Surgeon Chris- 
tiaan N. Barnard began his second U.S. 
tour, he tackled the issue head-on. Bar- 
nard chose the title “Was Human Car- 
diac Transplantation Premature?” for 
his presentation to the American Col- 
lege of Cardiology in San Francisco. 
Emphatically, he said that it was not. 
Other opinions varied widely, Most 
sensible and restrained was a report by 
the Board on Medicine of the National 
Academy of Sciences. Investigational 
transplants are now “appropriate” in 
man, said the board, but surgical teams 
with insufficient experience and facili- 
ties should not be permitted to attempt 
them. It thereupon laid down a set of 
guidelines. But even in hindsight, they 
were guidelines that had already been 
observed by Barnard and the two U.S. 
teams that have transplanted hearts. 
Fearsome Specter. More drastic 
were the objections of a few eminent 
cardiologists at the San Francisco meet- 
ing. New Orleans’ Dr. George E. Burch, 
the college’s new president, joined Los 
Angeles’ Dr. Eliot Corday and Man- 
hattan’s Dr. Simon Dack in calling for 
at least a three-month moratorium on 
heart transplants. The college’s outgoing 
president, Philadelphia’s Dr. William Li- 
koff, announced a conference of lead- 
ing physicians, lawyers and theologians, 
to be held late this month in Bethesda, 
Md., to discuss the legal, ethical and 
practical aspects of transplants. And 
then there is the resolution, proposed 
to the Senate by Minnesota Democrat 
Walter F. Mondale, to set up a pres- 
idential commission to study and eval- 
uate scientific research in medicine. In 
some surgeons’ minds, Mondale’s pro- 
posal has blurred into the fearsome 


specter of having a commission decide 
on each individual transplant and es- 
tablish the death of the donor before 
the transplant team can be called in. 

Asked whether he would observe the 
proposed moratorium, Barnard an- 
swered with an unhesitating “No, I 
would not.” If other surgeons wished 
to, he suggested, that was their busi- 
ness. He insisted that he was guided by 
his own conscience, based on principles 
as old as the Hippocratic oath—that 
the physician must do everything in his 
power to save life, to restore health, 
and at the very least to alleviate suffer- 
ing. Barnard conceded that in the case 
of Louis Washkansky he did not save 
life. But “in the case of Dr. Philip Blai- 
berg, I can say unhesitatingly that we 
have alleviated suffering. This man is 
now up and around, able to shave him- 
self, and to feed himself sitting up— 
things that he could not do before.” 

Self-Appointed Critics. Any further 
restrictions on surgeons seemed unnec- 
essary and unwise to Barnard. The death 
of a heart donor is already certified by 
the most experienced neurosurgeons and 
neurologists, he said. As for the radical 
nature of the operation, Barnard felt 
that the decision to remove a dying 
man’s heart “may not be as difficult as 
the decision to remove a young wom- 
an’s breast because of a lump.” 

Dr. C, Walton Lillehei, who was one 
of Barnard’s teachers at the University 
of Minnesota and is now chief of sur- 
gery at New York Hospital and Cor- 
nell University Medical College, was 
more caustic. “Decisions regarding 
transplantation,” he said, “are better left 
to those who are doing the work rather 
than to self-appointed critics who are 
better versed in the art of criticism 
than in the field under study. In many 
cases, they are people who are frustrat- 
ed by their own inability to create.” 

Barnard himself traveled to Wash- 
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WANGENSTEEN & BARNARD AT SENATE HEARING 
Emphatic no for an answer. 


ington last week to testify before a 
Senate subcommittee holding hearings 
on Mondale’s resolution. Beside him 
sat another of his University of Minne- 
sota teachers, Dr. Owen H. Wangen- 
steen, now retired, who has probably 
trained more great surgeons and pro- 
fessors of surgery than any other man 
living. Wangensteen staunchly opposed 
the Mondale resolution, arguing that in- 
vestigators receiving U.S. Government 
research funds are already subject to su- 
pervisory committees, which must give 
advance approval of any new “surgical 
ventures involving patients.” 

Barnard, not being a U.S. citizen, 
felt at first that he could not advise Con- 
gress and should content himself with 
describing how things are done in South 
Africa: “We already have what amounts 
to a commission, in effect, in our own 
transplant teams, comprising senior doc- 
tors of many specialties.” But he was 
soon drawn into emotion-laden argu- 
ments. Nebraska’s Carl T. Curtis cross- 
examined him, prosecutor style, on who 
decided, and when, to shut off artificial 
respiration for Denise Darvall, history’s 
first heart donor. Barnard won that 
round by pointing out that her body 
was kept on the respirator for two 
hours after the neurosurgeons had de- 
clared her dead—'‘So we were on the 
safe side.” 

Connecticut's Abraham Ribicoff was 
worried about letting doctors make all 
the decisions regarding immensely cost- 
ly operations paid for by the public 
through government financing of re- 
search. Barnard fired back: “Who pays 
for war? The public! But who makes 
the decisions in war? The generals— 
not the public!” That drew applause 
and silenced Ribicoff. Barnard was re- 
lentless. “If you feel you have to have 
a commission to control your doctors 
in this country, I feel that would be an 
insult to your doctors,” he declared, 
then added: “While I am not in com- 
petition with my colleagues here, I 
would say that if you set up such a com- 
mission, within a few years they would 
be so far behind that they would never 
be able to catch up with me.” 

This week Barnard is scheduled to 
fly back to Capetown. There, he pre- 
dicts, he will do his next heart transplant 
—probably within a month—after Den- 
tist Blaiberg goes home and releases 
the sterile quarters needed for the pa- 
tient’s recovery. And far from lowering 
his sights, Barnard believes: “Eventually 
we shall have to consider transplanting 
a heart and a lung together.” 


NATIONAL HEALTH 


More Care, What Costs? 

Although the U.S. Government has 
increased its annual investment in health 
from $6 billion to almost $14 billion 
in a mere three years, that is still not 
enough, President Johnson said last 
week, He sent Congress a health mes- 
sage that calls for an estimated in- 
crease to $15.6 billion in fiscal 1969, at 
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the same time declaring, “It is appro- 
priate that the Government—which 
pays more than 20% of the nation’s 
medical bill—take the lead in stem- 
ming soaring medical costs,” 

In explaining that paradox, Johnson 
noted that health costs may zoom by 
140% in the decade that began in 1965 
While the overall cost of living is ex- 
pected to rise a mere 20% in that 
span, drug payments are expected to 
rise by 65%, dental-care bills by 100% 
doctors’ bills by 160% and general hos 
pital costs by no less than 250°%. The 
President contended that much of the 
projected increase ts unnecessary, and 
results from an insurance setup that en- 
courages both doctors and patients to 
choose hospitalization even when less 
costly forms of care would be equally 
effective. Also, health professionals are 
paid in proportion to services rendered, 
and hospitals charge on a cost basis. In 
neither case is there any incentive to 
economize or any penalty for ineffi 
ciency, The President urged the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to explore ways of preventing 
unnecessary hospitalization and of con- 
trolling hospital costs 

What really galled the President was 
‘exorbitant prices for drugs” bought 
with federal funds. Noting that twelve 
drugs of the same type (prednisone) 
range from $1 25 to $11 for 30 tablets, 
he declared: “The taxpayer should not 
be forced to pay $11 if the $1.25 drug 
is equally effective. To do this would 
permit robbery of private citizens with 
public approval.” He asked Congress 
to let HEW enforce a reasonable price 
scale for drugs used under Medicare 
and Medicaid 

How Many & When. Among major 
goals on which more money must be 
spent, said Johnson, the first is “to re 
duce sharply the inexcusably high rate 
of infant mortality in the U.S.” (Time, 
Dec. 29). In 1965, said the President, 
“the rate among poor families was near 
ly double the national average. In cer- 
tain city ghettos and pockets of rural 
poverty the rate was seven times that 
in surrounding suburban areas.” To cor- 
rect this: We must now provide “essen 
tial medical care to the 700,000 needy 
mothers who now give birth each year 
and to their infants.” So the President 
recommended a $58 million increase in 
funds for maternal and child care in fis 
cal "69. 

Equally vital to children's welfare is 
the parents’ ability to decide how many 
they will have, and when. While he con- 
ceded that more research (at $12 mil 
lion a year) into family planning is 
needed, the President declared that pres 
ent knowledge of contraceptives must 
be made available to many more wom- 
en who want it. As against $25 million 
currently available, which has financed 
family-planning counsel for 500,000 
women, Johnson asked for $61 million 
so that 3,000,000 women can get ad- 
vice and help. Always, of course, on a 
strictly voluntary basis 
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More and more golf courses are being 
planted with Windsor, the improved variety 
of Kentucky bluegrass. It’s thicker, 
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No, management men don't spend too much 
time talking about photocopying 


But when the subject comes up—and it does 
listen for the name Coronastat: You'll 
probably also hear the words “trouble-free” 
copying. They go together 


Just what is this trouble-free Coronastat 
system? More than just a fine copying machine 
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source, with one invoice once a month 
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SCULPTOR GABO 





PATRON KNOX 


Revolution in the Fuller sense. 


ART 





EXHIBITIONS 


Where the Militants Roam 


Most people think of Buffalo, when 
they think of it at all, as a sooty indus- 
trial port on a blustery bluff overlook- 
ing Lake Erie. They ought to try shuf- 
fling off to Buffalo some time. 

Ask any contemporary-art lover and 
he will tell you that Buffalo is the 
home of the Albright-Knox Gallery, one 
of the nation’s finest and most up-to- 
date art collections 

Ask any experimental-music lover 
and he will tell you that since 1963 
Lukas Foss, 45, one of the nation’s 
most venturesome young composers, has 
been leading the Buffalo Philharmonic 
through the amelodic intricacies of 
Krzysztof Penderecki, Luigi Nono and 
other 20th century composers. Ask an 
educator and you will learn that Buf- 
falo’s 21,000-student private university, 
taken over by New York State in 1962, 
is now the largest single unit of the 
new state university system. A new $600 
million educational plant, designed by 
the architectural firm of Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, is on the drawing boards, 
and an impressive and often highly un- 
conventional faculty has been assem- 
bled. In-group theatrical circles now 
know Buffalo equally well: it has a two- 
year-old, better-than-average repertory 
theater group. 

Sign & Symbol. Buffalo, in the six 
years since the Albright-Knox added 
its glass-walled new wing, has taken 
giant strides toward becoming a vo- 
ciferously militant acropolis of the 
avant-garde arts. Though the latter term 
is out of vogue in Manhattan's rarefied 
critical circles, it is used with force and 
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conviction in Buffalo, where the cab 
drivers lecture their fares on the horror 
of the Albright-Knox’s modern art, and 
where Foss reminds his listeners that 
the word avant-garde is military in or- 
igin. The artist, in his view, is meant to 
act as a sort of spiritual shock-trooper 
for society, forcing it to become aware 
of new conflicts and realities whether it 
wants to or not. 

Sign and symbol of Buffalo's new 
militancy is its Second Festival of the 
Arts Today, a 16-day program of cul- 
tural events that include premiéres of 
two plays by Edward Albee and an 
opera by Belgium’s Henri Pousseur, the 
first U.S. performances of new works 
by Penderecki and Greek-born Iannis 
Xenakis, a new movie by Underground 
Mogul Jonas Mekas, John Barth read- 
ing his new novella aloud, and lectures 
by City Planner Constantinos Doxiadis 
and Designer Buckminster Fuller. The 
whole shebang got under way last week 
with a display of 300 constructivist 
paintings and sculptures called “Plus 
by Minus: Today’s Half-Century” at 
the Albright-Knox Gallery (see color 
opposite). 

Squares for Imagery. The theme of 
the festival, in Foss’s words, is “per- 
haps revolution, not in the Communist 
sense but in the Bucky Fuller sense, 
meaning that if we don’t learn to adapt 
ourselves to the modern situation now, 
it's the end—and the artist must show 
us the way.” The star and theme setter 
of the art exhibit, appropriately enough, 
is that grand old Russian revolutionary 
and pioneer sculptor of the 1920s, 
Naum Gabo, 77, with 28 constructions 
on display. Though the original idea 
for the festival was Foss’s, the planning 


and expenses are being borne by a 
dozen different local and state institu- 
tions (even Buffalo's bantam-sized 
7,800-student state college got in the 
act by inviting Merce Cunningham and 
his dance company to perform two 
new works during a four-week stay). 
The festival committee is chaired by 
the Albright-Knox’s director, Gordon 
Smith, 61, and the residual deficit will 
doubtless be met by the gallery's long- 
time Medici, former seven-goal polo 
player and investment banker Seymour 
(“Shorty”) Knox, 69, who paid $100,- 
000 to underwrite the first festival, an 
S.R.O. attraction that in 1965 drew 187,- 
OOO visitors. 

Most festival-goers begin their tour 
of events with a visit to the Albright- 
Knox’s “Plus by Minus,” a title that 
the show's organizer, Douglas MacAgy, 
amplifies on by citing Sherlock Holmes: 
“When you have eliminated the im- 
possible, whatever remains, however im- 
probable, must be the truth.” For the 
first 20th century abstract artists, the im- 
possible was “the accreted imagery that 
has been a characteristic of visual art 
ever since the Renaissance.” First to jet- 
tison traditional images altogether, as 
MacAgy shows, was the Russian su- 
prematist Kasimir Malevich, with his 
revolutionary 1913 drawings of two 
squares and a circle. 

Refound Ancestors. The art that fol- 
lowed—nonobjective, nonemotional and 
nonutilitarian—was, and for the most 
part still is, anathema to the common 
man, To the suprematists, it was an ep- 
ochal breakthrough, even though Male- 
vich later recalled that he felt “a kind 
of timidity bordering on fear when I 
was called upon to leave the world of 
will and idea in which I had lived and 
worked; but the blissful feeling of lib- 
erating nonobjectivity drew me into the 
desert, where nothing is real but 
feeling.” 

Through Gabo and his fellow con- 
structivists, who took over leadership 
in the 1920s, the movement expanded 
to influence Germany's Bauhaus and 
the Dutch exponents of De Stijl. For 
art historians, the show is endlessly fas- 
cinating; no exhibit has attempted to 
interrelate these different schools since 
Manhattan's Museum of Modern Art's 
“Cubism and Abstract Art” in 1936. 
What makes the Buffalo survey partic- 
ularly relevant to 1968 is the dem- 
onstration that the lineal descendants 
of constructivism are none other than 
the kinetic, op and minimal artists of 
today. 

Maid to Marry. Thesis for the Buf- 
falo show is that “what is happening in 
art today is not part of a fad or tem- 
porary school, but part of a historical 
moment that happens to have lasted 50 
years.” To prove it, MacAgy dramati- 
cally contrasts the delicate, spiky con- 
structions of Moholy-Nagy and the 
small, primary-colored canvases of 
Mondrian with today's huge, brilliantly 
impastoed canvases by Alfred Jensen 
and the eerie lights and shadows of the 
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CONSTRUCTIVISM AT 
BUFFALO 


Up and down the staircases scamper mem- 
bers of France's Groupe de Recherche d'Art 
Visuel and their wives, as they enjoy the 
group's ‘Variations sur |'Escalade’’ environ- 
ment in the Albright-Knox Gallery for Buffa- 
lo's Festival of the Arts Today. 


Special exhibit displays the airy, rhythmic, 
space-revealing constructions of 1920s Con- 
structivist Innovator Naum Gabo. Below, at 
right: Linear Construction #3 with Red (1953). 
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Reconstructed 1922 stage set was used for Russia's 
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plastic, metal or kinetic constructions 
of artists in the U.S. and abroad. Super- 
king-size constructivist sculptures by 
Tony Smith and Mark di Suvero are 
imposingly arrayed on the snow-cov- 
ered grounds outside the museum, while 
inside, gallerygoers are invited to stroll 
around the staircase environment of 
France’s Groupe de Recherche d'Art 
Visuel. 

Indeed, the tendency of constructiv- 
ists to move from freestanding sculp- 
ture toward creation of a whole en- 
vironment is clear in the stage sets that 
the movement inspired. A prime exam- 
ple is the set originally designed by 
Liubov Popova for Meyerhold’s 1922 
production of Fernand Crommelynck's 


to pretentious aphorisms on art, life 
and love 

Though constructivist works have a 
common root, two different principles 
of organization are clearly at work 
throughout the festival as a whole. The 
pure, rational, almost classical is repre- 
sented by the works of the ever-youthful 
Naum Gabo, Among the most impres- 
sive is the cobwebby Linear Construc- 
tion in Space #2 (1949-53). But even 
his historic works, like his famed 1916 
Head, have gained an altogether differ- 
ent Impact by finally being blown up to 
full scale in recent years. 

At the other end of the spectrum 
are the passionate advocates of clutter, 
the fertile chroniclers of chance. At 





FOSS CONDUCTING AT BUFFALO FESTIVAL 
Spiritual shock-trooper for society. 


play The Magnificent Cuckold, Recon- 
structed from a contemporary drawing, 
it was used on opening night in the gal- 
lery as the setting for an Ionesco play- 
let, Maid to Marry; as actors clam- 
bered up, slid down and crawled in 
and out of the set’s slides and chutes 
or ducked around the revolving wheels, 
even Ionesco’s dense thicket of non seq- 
uiturs became a veritable marvel of 
wit and perspicacity. 

Nor is constructivist principle dead 
today. For Edward Albee’s two new 
one-acters, Box and Quotations from 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, are performed 
at the Studio Arena Theater within an 
austere, boxlike stage set outlined with 
wooden bars. Unfortunately the plays 
within are as empty as the frame. For 
the first and last 15 minutes, the stage 
remains bare, and the audience listens 
to the meandering, tape-recorded rev- 
erie of an unseen woman. In between, 
the stage becomes the deck of an ocean 
liner on which Mao and two other char 
acters conduct contrapuntal monologues 
ranging from Communist agit-propwash 
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one recital, Composer John Cage wan- 
dered through the audience gunning 
down musicians on the stage with the 
ack-ack-ack of a toy tommy gun. At an- 
other concert, members of Jazz Pianist 
Cecil Taylor’s combo roamed off and 
on stage at random. And leaving Tay- 
lor’s concert, the audience was con- 
fronted by the same dedication to hap- 
penstance in a collection of devil-may- 
care props and costumes by Robert 
Rauschenberg, composed for Merce 
Cunningham's ballets. Rauschenberg as- 
sembled his props in the same spirit as 
his famous “combine” of goat and tire 
—out of whatever happened to be at 
hand when inspiration hit 

Whether the principle of organizing 
art is a dispassionate, cool or reckless 
chance, Gabo urges festival-goers to lin- 
ger before the works, no matter how 
abstract or outlandish. “Lines, shapes, 
forms, color and movement have a lan- 
guage of their own, but reading takes 
time,” he says. “It is not enough to 
look. You must see, and see means 
read.” 
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PROFESSORS 


Intellectual Immersion at Berkeley 
What happens when you take one of 
Berkeley's liberal-minded philosophy 
professors and give him complete free- 
dom to fashion an experimental liberal- 
arts program that lets students talk end- 
lessly with talented teachers? Quite 
naturally, some of California’s most pro- 
test-prone, far-out students will sign up. 
In 1965, when Joseph Tussman started 
his Experimental College Program, the 
far-outers soon discovered that Tuss- 
man, former head of Berkeley's phi- 
losophy department, had some seem- 
ingly square notions—such as_ that 
learning involves hard work and that 
one aim of education is good citizen- 
ship. But those who survived the dis- 
appointment and the ideal also found 
that the program was the most reward- 
ing academic experience of their lives 
Started in response to student pro- 
tests about the impersonality of the 
multiversity, the Tussman program took 
150 freshmen volunteers and isolated 
them from the rest of the school for 
two years in a neo-Tudor-style fraterni- 
ty house. There Tussman, four profes- 
sors (one each from law, mathematics, 
political science and poetry) and five 
graduate assistants led a complete “in- 
tellectual immersion.” Based loosely on 
a great-books-oriented program that 
lussman studied under Wisconsin's late 
Alexander Meiklejohn, the first year 
concentrated on such Greek writers as 
Homer, Herodotus and Plato, followed 
by the Bible, Shakespeare, Machiavelli, 
Hobbes and Milton. In the second year, 
students turned to early American 
thought, the Federalists and John Locke, 
moved up to contemporary U.S. writ- 
ers, ended with urban problems. The 
program carried credits but no grades 
or examinations; when teachers decid- 





ed that a student was not benefiting, 
they simply let him join conventional 
classes. Of the first 150 students, 60 
failed to complete the program. 
Daily Journal. Those who stuck it 
out had little time to loaf. Although 
the reading list was relatively light, each 
work was arduously aired at twice-week- 
ly lectures attended by the entire staff 
and student body. Students voiced their 
own views at weekly seminars—one 
guided by a professor, one by a stu- 
dent chairman. All had to complete a 
paper every two weeks on their latest 
study, go over it in private tutorials 
with a professor, also keep a running 
daily journal of their personal reaction 
to their studies. The faculty worked 
just as hard: it met before cach lecture 
to plot a group approach, gave up all re- 
search and publishing for two years 
The program nearly collapsed in its 
first year. Restive students, as well as 
some of the staff, revolted at the tough 
regimen and Tussman’s rigid concept 
of a meaningful curriculum. Demanding 
the right to shape courses to their own 
interests, some students pleaded for an 
emphasis on Eastern rather than West- 
ern culture. Tussman acidly answered 
that a student cannot “pick up the wis- 
dom of a foreign culture if he doesn't 
understand his own.” Many of the stu- 
dents took to introspection with drugs, 
turned up in class turned on—which in- 
furiated Tussman, who feared his proj- 
ect could be killed by a police raid. 
Effort v. LSD. The second year went 
much more smoothly, largely because 
the dissident teachers, led by Political 
Theorist Norman Jacobson, decided to 
bow out. By then, students were begin- 
ning to find that Tussman’s insistence 
on turning on by hard intellectual ef- 
fort was more meaningful than trip- 
ping out on LSD, “That second year 
was exciting,” recalls Arthur Schmidt, 
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TUSSMAN (RIGHT REAR) WITH STUDENTS IN SEMINAR 
Square notions about hard work and good citizenship. 
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20, who is now a junior studying an- 
thropology. “There were times when 
people were just exploding with ideas.” 
Even some who deeply resented Tuss- 
man’s no-nonsense ways eventually 
came close to idolizing him. “He is an 
authoritarian with infinite patience,” 
says one former student. “His moral 
sense is almost physical—his presence 
overcame our skepticism about great 
men really existing.” 

Last fall Tussman began another two- 
year cycle of his program with new 
students and a different kind of fac- 
ulty: five philosophy professors from 
other campuses, including Harvey 
Mudd College and the University of 
British Columbia. Two are former Tuss- 
man students, who are likely to share 
his own notions about education. The 
demand for student power, as Tussman 
sees it, carries “peer-group conscious- 
ness” into the absurdity of a “chil- 
dren’s crusade.” A college, claims Tuss- 
man “must remain in its mood, its 
state of mind and its morality essen- 
tially adult—it has a civilizing mission.” 


STUDENTS 


Power to Participate 

At countless U.S. colleges, angry stu- 
dents have threatened to disrupt their 
campuses in confrontations with ad- 
ministrators on the issue of student 
power. But not at the University of 
Pennsylvania, where the question is 
purely academic. In what President 
Gaylord P. Harnwell approvingly calls 
“a quiet revolution,” carried out with 
neither malice nor militancy, students 
have been ushered into the corridors of 
power, and at Penn they now wield 
more control over their destinies than 
do their peers at other schools of its 
size (19,500). 

The most effective shot in the rev- 
olution was a 42-page report issued in 
1966 by a self-appointed Student Com- 
mittee on Undergraduate Education. 
Based on questionnaires sent to 5,500 
students, the report contained nearly 
100 recommendations backed by argu- 
ments so well-reasoned that, says Dean 
of Women Alice Emerson, it “put the 
stamp of quality on undergraduate 
thinking.” In response, Penn adminis- 
trators approved such changes as al- 
lowing students to take one course a 
semester on a “pass or fail” basis, fash- 
ion their own individualized major and 
sit on curriculum committees. 

The most visible evidence of student 
power is The University Forum, a group 
of 20 students and 20 teachers and ad- 
ministrators who meet monthly to dis- 
cuss any issue they consider relevant. 
The Forum includes President Harn- 
well, four undergraduate college deans 
and other top officials, and provides a 
clear path through the normal bureau- 
cratic thickets. Students will also help 
choose new deans for men, women and 
the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Student Courts. While coed dormi- 
tory hours and visiting rights in men’s 
dorms still stir violent arguments on 
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STUDENT COURT AT PENN 
Communication, consensus, compromise. 


many campuses, Penn has assigned all 
such decisions to a ten-student, ten- 
teacher committee. This group recently 
extended women’s curfews to 1:30 a.m. 
on weekdays and 2:15 a.m. on week- 
ends, gave men the right to entertain 
girls in their rooms until 2 a.m. on week 
ends. Infractions of undergraduate reg- 
ulations are handled by separate men’s 
and women’s courts composed of stu- 
dents. There is also a student-run traf- 
fic court and a student board that en 
forces the campus honor code. 

The campus courts are so firmly es- 
tablished that when a faculty commit- 
tee tried to discipline eleven students 
accused of interfering with Dow Chem- 
ical recruiters last November, the stu- 
dent outcry persuaded the university to 
hand the cases back to the student ju- 
diciary. As a result, the university cre 
ated a special commission to draft pol- 
icy on demonstrations; typically, it 
includes six student members 

Even before the latest gains, Penn stu- 
dents had acquired two instruments of 
self-expression that are fast becoming 
commonplace: they annually issue hard 
hitting critiques of courses and their 
professors, and they initiated a “free 
university” to take non-credit courses 
of their own choosing. 

Like any other new democracy, Penn 
has not resolved all its procedural prob- 
lems. Many professors resent students 
on curriculum committees. Some pow- 
er-hungry students regard the gains so 
far as nothing but tokenism, and ask 
why the faculty should have any voice 
at all in setting social rules. “Students 
don’t tell faculty members what time 
to come in,” protests Sophomore Ste- 
phen Marmon. “What business do they 
have telling us what time to come in?” 
But even Marmon is proud that “while 
Berkeley students used confrontation, 
Penn students used communication, 
consensus and compromise.” 
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THE LAW 





POLICE 
Patch of Blue 


The crime rate in downtown Miami 
reached critical proportions last Decem- 
ber. Robberies had almost doubled since 
the previous December. Police Chief 
Walter Headley was “fed up.” The day 
after Christmas, he simply “called in 
all my commanding officers and told 
them to change some things. I said we 
should use dogs to accompany men on 
the beat. And I said I wanted the force 
in high-crime areas to carry shotguns. 
And I said I wanted to concentrate 
men in these high-crime areas, and that 
I wanted them to use the stop-and-frisk 
law more.” Word of his crackdown 
reached the press, and suddenly he 
found he had struck a deep, responsive 
chord throughout the U.S. He received, 
by his count, 8,000 letters and _tele- 
grams, Only 22 were disapproving. 

The “concentration” meant that 50 
extra patrolmen, plus extra cars and mo- 
torcycles, were assigned to high-crime 
areas. Officers cruised in squads of three 

-in uniform, but without caps and in 
unmarked cars during the highest crime 
hours. But would that be enough? The 
answer was yes, at first. In January, the 
city’s robbery rate dropped 45%, from 
299 to 163. In the high-crime areas, 
the rate went down 62% 

Against Abuse. There were prob- 
lems, of course. High-crime areas in 
Miami mean Negro slums, and there 
were rumbles of discontent from mil- 
itant Negroes who felt that the crack- 
down was discriminatory, But Negro 
merchants were generally pleased, and 
civil rights leaders worked to cool the 
hotter tempers. Said one of Chief Head 
ley's top men: “If Miami Beach police 
crack down, do you say they are anti- 
Jewish?” Agrees Headley: “Any com- 
manding officer would put his troops 
where the action is.” 

There have been incidents—particu 
larly growing out of the increased stop- 
and-frisk activity. One 17-year-old 
Negro was allegedly stripped to his un- 
derwear and dangled by his heels from 
a bridge by two policemen who ac- 
cused him of carrying a knife. Headley 
acted fast; both were dismissed the next 
day and last week were indicted by a 
federal grand jury. “These men abused 
their authority,” says Headley, “and | 
won't stand for that.” 

Those who question his success point 
out that he is only doing what other po- 
lice forces have tried. The major differ- 
ence, they say, is the amount of public- 
ity he received. Headley does not 
entirely disagree, notes that the publici- 
ty may well have been an important 
factor in the initial month's drop. In- 
deed, he does not claim to have found 
the panacea to his city’s and the na- 
tion's ever-increasing crime problem. 

His solution, in fact, seems to be lit- 
tle more than an emergency patch of 
blue, though it is at least that 
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week he gave out the figures for Feb- 
ruary, and they seem to bear out the 
point. The number of robberies had 
bobbed back up trom 163 to 207. But 
the rate did not go up in the crack- 
down areas; all the increase was in 
previously low-crime areas. Headley 
thinks that means that the crackdown 
has driven some criminals into new ter- 
ritory. The obvious conclusion: intensi- 
fied police work can make a dent in 
crime but it is no substitute for sufhi- 
cient numbers of policemen in a well- 
run department. 





ARHELGER IN LAW LIBRARY STACKS 
“You’re quite a guy,” said the dean. 


STUDENTS 
Making It the Hard Way 


Robert Martin Arhelger, 29, is one 
of the top third-year students at Stan- 
ford University Law School. Naturally, 
he was interested in secing represent 
atives of the best firms on campus 
during the fall and winter. But he felt 
he ought to tell them something about 
himself before any actual meeting. Dear 
Sir, read his letter, “I am slightly dif- 
ferent from other law students you meet. 
I have cerebral palsy.” 

Arhelger has been almost completely 
crippled all his life. He is unable to 
feed himself. He sometimes needs help 
turning pages of a book. He cannot 
write, and when he dictates exam an- 
swers to a secretary or speaks in class, 
his words are occasionally difficult to 
understand. He can type—but to do so, 
he must painstakingly peck out the let- 
ters using a prong attached to his fore- 
head by a band. Nevertheless, his grade 
average for the final term of last year 
stood at 3.57 (on a scale of 4), and 
Law School Dean Bayless Manning 
once wrote on one ot his examinations 
“This is a joy to behold.” 


No Notes. Back in 1957, when he 
graduated trom a high school for crip- 
pled children in his home town of St 
Louis, Arhelger was advised that col- 
lege was out. Undismayed, he went to 
the Irene Walter Johnson Institute of 
Rehabilitation at Washington Univer- 
sity’s School of Medicine. There he 
learned for the first time to dress him- 
self, to use a wheelchair properly, and 
to manage a number of other acts of 
simple coordination that had previously 
been beyond him. He was also told 
that he was definitely college material. 

Four years followed at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He was editor of a 
fraternity yearbook, an honors history 
major, and consistently made the dean's 
list. His law-school entrance exams were 
above the 90th percentile. But Stan- 
ford hesitated. “Goddam. You're quite 
a guy,” said an associate dean after a 45- 
minute interview. But it was not until 
an unusual interview by a faculty com- 
mittee that he was accepted. 

His problems, however, were merely 
beginning. Friends volunteered to help 
feed him. Because he could not take lec 
ture notes, classmates gave him carbon 
copies of their own. But he had to mem- 
orize the key points of cases he read in 
textbooks, and he had to be given ex- 
tra time in exams so that he could 
organize the essay answers in his head 
and then dictate them. 

Birthday Present. “How can I ever 
feel sorry for myself when I see what 
Bob has been up against?” says Class- 
mate John Salazar, who also echoes a 
general awe at Arhelger's unfailing self- 
confidence. But all Arhelger’s friends 
grew increasingly distressed over his 
job situation. Responding to his letter, 
firms were anxious to interview him 
Without fail, they were impressed, But 
although his credentials and personal 
history were truly remarkable, etcetera, 
etcetera, the firms were sorry, but they 
were unable at this time to take full ad- 
vantage of his talents 

The refusals were somewhat under- 
standable. Arhelger had made it clear 
that he would not accept any charity of 
fers. Moreover, he would probably re- 
quire a full-time secretary to take his 
dictation, and he had decided that prop- 
erty or trusts and estates were the fields 
with which he could best cope, since 
most of the work can be done in the of- 
fice or library 

By last week, most third-year men at 
Stanford had a job lined up, but al- 
though he had been through more in- 
terviews than any of his classmates, 
Arhelger had nothing. Then, the day be 
fore his 29th birthday, word came. The 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board in 
Washington made him an offer. If he ac- 
cepts, he will get between $8,000 and 
$9,000 to start, and will be given the 
same workload as all other freshman 
lawyers. Said Bank General Counsel 
Alan Moscov, who extended the bid: 
“No charity work is being done here. 
Bob ts a valuable young man who will 
advance the legal profession by enter- 
ing it.” 
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All this extra selling space... 


because the York air conditioner is on the roof! 





Everything goes on the building 
roof when you air condition with 
York Sunline units. No valuable, 
profit-producing interior space is 
needed for equipment or fuel stor- 
age. Yet these convenient York 
air conditioners heat, cool and 
ventilate . . . assure year around 
comfort for all types of single- 
story buildings. Units are neat, 
with a low silhouette that blends 
with building roofline. And you 
have your choice of gas or electric 
heating. 

York Sunline units are made in 
a complete range of capacities, 
for a single building or a complete 
shopping center. Ask your Archi- 
tect or Consulting Engineer about 
York Sunline rooftop air condi- 
tioners for any new or existing 
building. Or write York Division 
of Borg-Warner Corporation, 
York, Pennsylvania 17405. 


A better way to 
make people feel better 


YORK 


DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


Bons // WARNER 








Puta bottle of the Scotch you drink 
on the opposite page, then read this: 


Look at the front label. 

Does it have the age of the whisky on it? 
No? 

Well, maybe it’s on the back label. 

It’s not? 


Then chances are your Scotch is only around 
4 years old, the legal minimum. 


Which, we agree, isn’t much to brag about. 


This disappointing message is brought to you by Chivas Regal, 
the 12-year-old Scotch Whisky with the label that says 12-year-old Scotch Whisky. 








MORE THAN A MILLION PEOPLE 
ne WrlAT LARK DOES. 





P y* 
Go ahead. Cut open a Lark filter. Those tiny chunks of charcoal in Lark's 


3-piece filter are the hardest working filtering material in any cigarette you can 
buy. And they're why so many people like what Lark does 


U.S. Patent No. 3,251,365. 


Each granule has 5 square feet of surface area. Each Lark filter contains 
more surface area than 20 of anybody else's ordinary cigarettes That's because 
Lark's charcoal is activated. This gives it miles of microscopic passa¢ 
and tiny pores where substances in smoke can stick 





You can taste the difference that the removal of these substances makes 
Lark has a unique flavor at first but much smoother and 
easier to stay with in the long run 


Take a good look at the cut-away Lark filter before you 
turn the page. We don't like to cut them open too often 
After all we spend twice as much making our filter as the 
guys who make the one-piece filters 
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FINANCE 


Symptoms of Malaise 

After last November's devaluation of 
the British pound, persistent fears of a 
much greater upheaval began gnawing 
at the foundation of world finance. The 
resulting rush to exchange dollars for 
gold drained well over $1 billion from 
the dwindling U.S. hoard of bullion, 
cost the seven-nation London gold pool 
billion. Like Britain, the 
U.S. has been living extravagantly be- 
yond its budget, partly because of the 
heavy cost of the Viet Nam war but 
through increased spending at 
home. Speculators’ appetite for gold is 
only the most dramatic symptom of a 
monetary malaise that has also bred in 
flation, balance of payments deficits and 
a downturn in the world stock market 

Last week a second gold fever gripped 
Europe and again it was fed by doubts 
about the strength of the dollar and the 
international monetary system. On the 
London market, gold purchases reached 
some $300 million, many times the nor- 
mal demand. Because the fortunes of 
sterling and the dollar are closely linked, 
that was enough to drive the value of 
the pound down to a record low of 
$2.392, despite efforts by the Bank of 
England to prop it up. (In Montreal, 
quotations in 924¢ Canadian dollars 
registered a comparable price.) Gold 
sales also soared in Paris, Zurich and 
Frankfurt. Everywhere, buyers were bet- 
ting that the U.S. would be forced to 
raise the price of gold—a step tanta- 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE ACTIVITY AS THE POUND (LEFT) DROPS TOWARD ITS LOW 
Dramatic shrinkage of the transition time. 


mount to devaluing the dollar. Though 


the Treasury and White House Press 
Secretary George Christian reaffirmed 
the obviously firm U.S. intention of 


continuing to sell gold at $35 an oz., the 
rush only quickened at week's end. Bul- 
lion dealers reported that hoarders and 
speculators from all over the world were 
seizing what many believed to be a last 
chance to buy gold that cheaply 
Spreading Ripples. Some influential 
U.S. bankers have been prodding Wash- 
ington lately to drop its insistence on 
the price fixed for gold in 1934. That 
heresy prompted rumors in Paris that 
the U.S. would embargo further sales 
of its gold. Two weeks ago, in a Sen- 
ate speech, New York Republican Jacob 
Javits added to the doubts by urging 
that the U.S. pull out of the London 
gold pool, stop selling gold to foreign 
ers on demand, support the dollar by 
buying and selling foreign currencies 
as other countries do. (The Treasury 
promptly denied any such intention.) 
Then there were reports that South Af 
rica, the leading gold producer, might 
switch from Britain to France to mar- 
ket its metal. South African Finance 
Minister Nicolaas Diederichs scarcely 
quelled that worry when he commented 
last week: “A change isn’t impossible.” 
Predictably, the gold rush spread rip 
ples through stock markets on both 
sides of the Atlantic. The price of gold- 
and silver-mining shares spurted on the 
London Stock Exchange In response to 
heavy domestic, continental and U.S 
orders. On the New York Stock Ex- 
change, the Dow-Jones average dipped 
to a 14-month low of 827.03, then ral- 
lied a bit to end the week at 835.24 
Disappointing Balance. The dispirit 
ed state of the stock market also re- 
flected Wall Street's growing concern 
over such subsurface problems as how 
much future escalation of the Viet Nam 
war may drive up prices and aggravate 
the payments deficit. Last year Viet 
Nam accounted for $1.5 billion of the 


$3.6 billion U.S. payments deficit, the 
largest since 1960. So far, 1968 has 
seen a disappointing improvement; 
unofficial Commerce Department esti- 
mates last week put the deficit for the 
first quarter at a $2 billion annual rate 

On top of that, major elements of 
President Johnson's economic program 
are badly bogged down. Having sty 
mied the President's plea for higher 
income taxes, the House Ways and 
Means Committee last week shelved his 
request for a per-diem tax on foreign 
tourist travel. If the tax proposal re 
mains pigeonholed, as seems likely, the 
Administration will lose $250 million 
of the $3 billion reduction promised in 


the payments deficit. The President 
counted on a $500 million gain this 
year in the trade balance. Normally 


this surplus of exports over imports Is 
the only big plus in the U.S. balance 
of payments. Last year inflation-fed do- 
mestic demand led to a sharp rise in 
imports, shaving the surplus to $4.1 bil 
lion (compared with a peak of $7 bil- 
lion in 1964). Preliminary figures for 
January show continuing shrinkage; 
much of it is attributable to skyrocket- 
ing copper imports because of the pro- 
longed mineworkers’ strike 

As another means of fattening the 
trade surplus, the Administration has 
tentatively proposed a temporary 5% 
tariff surcharge or a 2% border tax on 
imports, with an equivalent tax rebate 
to spur exports. Even the prospect of 
such a levy shocks many businessmen 
With good reason they fear that it would 
unleash a chain reaction of protectionist 
retaliation, nullifying many benefits won 
in the Kennedy Round of tariff cuts. 
Japan has already reacted by preparing 
to lower its ceiling on tourist expen- 
ditures overseas from $500 per trip to 
$500 per year. As an alternative to 
trade restrictions, Washington has been 
urging the Common Market to put its 
own Kennedy Round tariff cuts into ef- 
fect faster than scheduled. Last week 
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EEC ministers, led by West Germany, 
pressured the reluctant French to agree 
to at least study that possibility. 

Help Abroad. The U.S. sought more 
balance of trade help from Western Eu- 
rope at a high-level Paris meeting under 
the auspices of the 21-nation Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. Treasury Under Secretary 
Frederick L. Deming and Arthur Okun, 
new chairman of the presidential Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, asked Eu- 
rope to commit itself to faster econom- 
ic expansion. Such a policy would help 
the U.S. by raising its exports to Eu- 
rope, which can afford the cost because 
it enjoys a payments surplus. 

Europe responded halfheartedly to 
such appeals for foreign aid, and last 
week the U.S. store of gold sank to 
$11.88 billion, less than half its post- 
war high of $24.6 billion and close to 
the $10 billion reserve required by law 
to back the nation’s currency, At Pres- 
ident Johnson’s request, the House has 
passed, and the Senate will consider, a 
bill repealing the “gold cover” require- 
ment, thus freeing the entire U.S. gold 
supply to defend the dollar abroad. 

A Quick Way. The value of the dol- 
lar, as the key currency of internation- 
al trade and investment, is pegged to 
that of gold. But most non-Communist 
currencies are measured against the val- 
ue of the dollar. Thus any change in 
the dollar price for bullion would upset 
the value of every other currency, risk- 
ing global monetary chaos. Still, if the 
U.S. fails to stanch its decade-long bal- 
ance of payments hemorrhage, sooner 
or later it will own too little gold to de- 
fend the $35-an-oz. price. 

Until lately, most Western bankers 
figured that the creaking monetary sys 
tem would hold together long enough 
perhaps another three years—to let re- 
serves artificially created by the IMF 
begin to supplement gold’s historic role 
British devaluation and two subsequent 
runs on gold have drastically shrunk 
the transition time. “The monetary sys- 
tem is now in a continuous and drawn- 
out crisis,” says Roy L. Reierson, se- 
nior vice president and chief economist 
of Manhattan's Bankers Trust Co. Last 
week Reierson added his voice to those 
demanding that the London gold pool 
be closed, and that the U.S. limit its 
$35-an-oz. sales of bullion to the settle- 
ment of debts with other countries. That 
“selective convertibility” recipe stops 
short of outright dollar devaluation be- 
cause some gold would remain avail- 
able at today’s price. It would also 
keep U.S. gold losses to a minimum. 
The free-market price of gold would un- 
doubtedly soar, but that at least would 
promote mining and hinder future spec- 
ulation. Raising the price of gold would 
require authorization from Congress, a 
process so subject to debate and delay 
and consequent speculation in gold that 
it is a practical impossibility, Reierson's 
plan, on the other hand, could be put 
into effect swiftly. It needs no approval 
by Congress and only administrative as- 
sent from other countries 
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WALL STREET 
Speeding It Up 

The nation’s securities markets last 
week resumed their normal trading 
hours, staying open until 3:30 p.m. af- 
ter six weeks of closing at 2. As in- 
tended, the shortened sessions helped 
bring about a drop in the heavy trad- 
ing volume that had swamped broker- 
age-house clerical staffs. Average daily 
volume on the New York Stock Ex- 
change fell 24.5% to 9,639,118 shares, 
as against 12,764,872 shares during the 
first three weeks of 1968. On the Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange, volume shrank 
by nearly 50%, from 8,039,660 shares 
a day to a mere 4,622,004. 

A growing watch-and-wait mood 
among investors, Who are nervous about 
the economy and Viet Nam, unques- 
tionably contributed to the lower vol- 





GOODBODY CLERK & ELECTRONIC REPORTER 
Now for the worst culprit of all. 


ume. For the straining back-office staffs 
who have been putting in grueling hours 
to overcome the paperwork logjam, that 
was just as well. A seven-man com- 
mittee of industry leaders reported that 
since shortened hours went into effect 
Jan. 22, there has been a “substantial” 
reduction in the number of delivery fail- 
ures among brokers. Such “fails” gen- 
erally occur because brokers are un- 
able to obtain stock certificates within 
the five-day period (raised last month 
from four days) allotted for payment 
and delivery after every securities trans- 
action. The problem—still far from 
solved—snowballs, and as a result, cus- 
tomers sometimes wait weeks for the 
stock certificates, order confirmations, 
account statements and dividend checks 
that they once got tn days. 
Trailblazing. Last week the stock 
brokerage firm of Goodbody & Co 
took a trailblazing step toward the ob- 
vious remedy: more automation. It put 
into Operation a new electronic system 
to speed the reporting of buy and sell or- 
ders from the floor of the Big Board 
and the American Exchange to its own 
back offices. Manufactured by the Bunk- 


er-Ramo Corp., the new equipment re- 
sembles a miniature television receiver 
mounted on a small adding machine. It 
enables floor clerks to send the details 
of every transaction to the offices at a 
rate of 110 characters per second, more 
than ten times faster than the tele- 
typewriter it replaces 

To minimize errors—a major prob- 
lem in back-office operations—the ma- 
chine displays each message on_ its 
video-type screen so that the clerk can 
proofread it before pushing the “trans- 
mit” button. Best of all, the data is fed 
directly into a computer that automati- 
cally relays it to the proper branch 
office. The system thus eliminates one 
of the most time-consuming aspects of 
back-office paperwork: matching buy 
and sell reports from exchanges with 
each customer's original order and pass- 
ing the word along to the salesman. 

End of the Certificate. Many 
other large brokerage houses are 
making—or planning to make— 
similar strides, but none of them 
deals with the worst culprit in the 
back-office mess: the stock cer- 
tificate itself. Most transactions call 
for the physical transfer of stock 
certificates among firms or cus- 
tomers. Yet at present, certificates 
cannot be processed by machine; 
they are counted, sorted, alpha- 
betized and routed as they always 
have been—by hand. 

The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms are work- 
ing on a scheme to imprint on all 
stocks a magnetic number identi- 
fying the issuer; the number could 
be read by an optical scanner 
hooked to a computer. The real so- 
lution is to get rid of the old- 
fashioned certificates entirely. Last 
week N.Y.S.E. President Robert W. 
Haack promised to do just that. 
“We are going to automate the stock 
certificate out of business by substitut- 
ing a punch card,” he said. “We just 
can't keep up with the flood of busi- 
ness unless we do.” 

As a beginning, Haack assigned “ur- 
gent priority” to starting a Central Cer- 
tificate Service; it will eliminate up to 
70% of the physical handling of stock 
certificates traded between _ brokers. 
Technical snags (notably computer pro- 
gramming) have already delayed the 
project two years, and last week the 
man in charge, N.Y.S.E. Vice President 
John R. Bermingham, 42, a computer 
expert, resigned after a personnel shuf- 
fle reduced his authority. 


COMPUTERS 


Down to the Corner Store 

With all the precision of a_ well- 
planned military maneuver, the National 
Cash Register Company of Dayton last 
week held meetings with 50,000 busi- 
nessmen in 120 North American cities, 
along with press conferences in such 
Overseas commercial centers as London, 
Paris, Frankfurt, Tokyo, Sydney and 
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MAGNIFIED METAL RODS IN NCR’S CENTURY 


Hong Kong. In New York City’s new 


Madison Square Garden, where the 
principal meeting took place, NCR 
Chairman Robert S. Oelman, 58, ex- 


plained the reason for what NCR de- 


scribed as a 48-hour saturation pro- 
gram, Beginning in September, an 
nounced Oelman, NCR will — start 


delivering a new, third-generation com- 
puter system, the Century 100, and later 
it will be ready to install the Century 
200. With these two new systems, NCR 
expects to spread computer availability 
all the way down to the corner store, 
Natural Outgrowth. The company, 
which made its first computer in 1959 
as a natural outgrowth of its business 
in office machines, has so far sold or 
leased $100 million worth of smaller se 
ries computers, including 55 NCR 590s 
bought by the Pentagon to travel around 
South Viet Nam in G.I. trucks keeping 
track of spare parts. NCR has also mar- 
keted $200 million worth of a second- 
generation computer known as the NCR 
315, including one $16 million order 
from Japan's Sumitomo Bank, Ltd., 
which accounts for NCR's largest order. 
Even with such sales, NCR still has 
only about a 2% share of the U.S. com- 
puter market v. the overwhelming 70% 
held by IBM. To narrow the gap, and 
to climb a few steps over other com- 
puter makers, Oelman has set what he 
calls a “minimum sales quota” of 5,000 
Centurys worth $1 billion to be sold or 
rented during the next five years (ini- 
tial orders last week: 208). One way 
NCR hopes to meet the quota is through 
improved technology. The company’s 
laboratories have developed a new kind 
of memory system, which uses thin- 
film rods instead of conventional dough 
nut-shaped cores and is cheaper to man- 
ufacture. Each rod, one-tenth of an 
inch long, is coated with a thin film of 
magnetic material and then “danced” 
into coils of wire where 4,600 rods 
grouped together make up a memory 
plane. NCR has also standardized in- 
tegrated circuits in its computers so 
that they need only 120 types of cards 
instead of the typical 1,200 in other 
computers. Another anticipated advan- 
tage for the Century is the sales force 
that NCR has built up in 83 years of in- 
ternational operation. “Computers are 
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OELMAN AT GARDEN 
Ways to narrow the gap. 


systems,” says Oelman, “and we've been 
in the systems business for years.” 

Deferred Profitability. The Century 
computers are adaptable for big com 
panies that need highly sophisticated 
computers, but NCR will direct its main 
sales drive toward smaller businessmen 
—banks with less than $5,000,000 as- 
sets, even corner drugstores and service 
stations—who up to now thought that 
they could not afford a computer. NCR 
will cither rent them one or else ser 
vice at one of its data-processing cen- 
ters the records that shopkeepers com- 
pile on other NCR business machines, 

Such customers, said Oelman_ last 
week, will contribute to what the com- 
pany considers “deferred profitability.’ 
NCR, still trying to break even on its 
smaller computers, has put $150 mil 
lion into developing the Century series 
The company is confident that its com- 
puters will eventually make money. This 
year, while causing enormous start-up 
costs, they will contribute to what Oel 
man expects to be the NCR's first $1 
billion sales year. 


PAKISTAN 
Winner of the Job 


One of the world’s major reclamation 
projects moved a step ahead last week. 
Meeting in Paris, representatives of Pak- 
istan and the World Bank finally se- 
lected the contractor who will build 
the giant Tarbela Dam on the Indus 
River in remote West Pakistan. Winner 
of the job, with a bid of $623 million 
for the eight-year project, ts a consorti- 
um of French and Italian companies 
led by Impregilo of Milan 

Second Lowest. Impregilo and its 
partners had actually submitted the sec- 
ond lowest bid to build what will even- 
tually be the largest earthen dam in 
history. Lower by $75 million was an 
other consortium of companies in Ger- 
many and Switzerland headed by the 
German construction company Hoch- 
ticf, But when the Germans and Swiss 
reviewed their figures, they asked to be 
allowed to raise the original bid by 
$50 million. Pakistani officials de- 





murred. They gave the job instead to 
Impregilo, which has already gained im- 
pressive dam-building experience from 
projects in the Middle East and Africa 
Tarbela will be the major link in a 
$2 billion project to provide hydro 
electric power and irrigation water for 
50 million people and 33 million acres 
of land in West Pakistan. A second 
dam, the Mangla. 40 miles away on 
the Jhelum River, was completed last 
year, twelve months ahead of schedule. 
by U.S. contractors. The two big dams. 
plus smaller barrage dams and 40,000 
miles of large and small canals, will in- 
terconnect five rivers flowing through 
West Pakistan to provide one of the 
world’s best-developed irrigation sys 
tems. In addition, Tarbela and Mangla 
together will ultimately generate nearly 
3,000,000 kilowatts of power. 


Prestige & Necessity. To build 
Tarbela’s 9,000-ft.-long, 470-ft.-high 
main embankment, nearly as much 


earth will have to be shifted as was ex- 
cavated for the Panama Canal. Four 
half-mile-long tunnels, each 45 ft. in di- 
ameter, must be dug through the rock 
of surrounding mountains to bring wa- 
ler into the electric generators and irri- 
gation releases. Eventually «a 50-mile 
reservoir will form behind the dam to 
provide water for crops during West 
Pakistan's long dry season, So much 
silt does the Indus carry—twice as much 
as the Nile at flood season—that the res- 
ervorr will be nearly silt-filled in 50 
years. To overcome this problem, a link 
will be dug to the Haro River, which 
flows near the Indus, and a second res 
ervoir will be created. 

For Pakistan, the Indus Basin proj 
ect represents something more than na 
tional prestige. Until British India was 
partitioned into two nations, the area 
of West Pakistan served by the dams 


PAKISTAN 
canal 
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got its water from rivers whose head- 
waters are now in unfriendly India. 
India will be free to cut off Pakistan's 
flow of water from the east in 1970 
and use it for Indian purposes. De- 
veloping a whole new water system 
along the Indus, Pakistan must there- 
fore have much of it ready by 1970, 
and is gladly paying bonuses to con- 
tractors who complete their portions 
ahead of schedule. 


INDONESIA 
After the Hangover 


It has been 18 months since Indone- 
sia began to shake off the throbbing 
economic hangover left by President 
Sukarno, And though the country still 
has a long way to go, encouraging signs 
are multiplying. 

“We are overwhelmed by the inter- 
est foreign investors have shown in our 
country,” said Surjo Sediono, a high of- 
ficial of Indonesia’s Foreign Investment 
Board. He describes 1967 as the “year 
of promotion,” when Indonesians and 
potential foreign investors got acquaint- 
ed, both in Djakarta and in Geneva, at 
a conference sponsored by Time Inc. 
last November. Courting private cap- 
ital, the new regime has returned virtu- 
ally all foreign properties seized by Su- 
karno, promised tax holidays and easy 
repatriation of profits to all newcomers. 

Some 45 new investment projects 
have been approved, at least in princi- 
ple, and within the past four weeks, 15 
foreign banks have received the nod to 
open branches in Djakarta. They in- 
clude the Bank of America, Chase Man- 
hattan, First National City Bank and 
American Express. All expect to be 
open for business before the end of the 
year and capable of financing foreign 
ventures on the spot. 

Seven oil-exploration contracts have 
been awarded to eager bidders, among 
them the U.S.’s Continental and Union 
Oil companies. Surveying for copper, 
Freeport Sulphur Co. recently found 
high-grade (4%) ore, and may invest 
up to $100 million to exploit it. Inter- 
national Nickel just got the go-ahead 
to start a $1,500,000 survey of nickel 
deposits on the island of Sulawesi (Ce- 
lebes), and may invest $100 million. 
Bethlehem Steel has expressed interest 
in tin deposits, Boise Cascade in log- 
ging concessions. ITT agreed to build a 
satellite relay station near Djakarta at 
a cost of $6,000,000. 

Holland's huge Philips’ Glocilampen- 
fabrieken is returning to Indonesia and 
investing $6,000,000 in a joint venture 
with the government. British-American 
Tobacco will operate a cigarette facto- 
ry in Djakarta, while Belgium's Faroka 
will make cigarettes in Malang. Scores 
of smaller ventures from candy to pearl 
culture have signed up. “The important 
thing,” says Sediono, “is getting the 
first company to come in. Then com- 
petitors want to follow. For example, 
Philips’ of Holland came in and now 
Siemens of Germany is interested.” 
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HUSTON WITH BEEHIVE 
Great improvement on nature. 


AGRICULTURE 
Busy with the Bees 


Weather-browned William F. Huston, 
55, of Corona, Calif., can sense a gag 
even before a wag gets it off. “Hear 
you've been busy as a bee,” says the 
jokester, at which Huston smiles, shrugs 
and replies: “Well, it's a business you 
can sure get stung in.” Huston’s busi- 
ness is that of providing colonies of 
bees to carry on the necessary cross-pol- 
lination of California's $2 billion fruit 
and vegetable crops. The company now 
has $500,000 in annual sales and is 
growing fast. 

Huston and other California beekeep- 
ers are prospering because they have 
improved on a necessary natural pro- 
cess. Once colonies of wild bees did 
most of the pollinating. Now the wild 
bees have been decimated by increas- 
ing use of insecticides. Not only do the 
beekeepers make up for the decline in 
the bee population, but entomologists 
are also developing special strains of 
bees that prefer particular crops. 

Huston, with 57,000 hives available 
in peak seasons and a fleet of 18 bee 
trucks to carry them, can provide a 
colony of bees that is rented out to pol- 





linate areas of up to a mile in radius 
and then returned to him. The charge 
for a hive, which includes a queen and 
around 40,000 workers and drones, runs 
from $3 to $6 depending on the crop 
to be pollinated and the time it takes. 
The queens are necessary since they pro- 
duce the young bees, and Huston and 
his fellow beekeepers can make limit- 
less numbers of queens by picking out 
specific bees and feeding them “royal 
jelly.” This is a pasty substance deriv- 
ing from the glands of the workers 
that the bees themselves feed all off- 
spring for the first two days of their lives 
—and only to the destined queen bees 
after that. 

New techniques in bee-raising and 
new demands for domestic bees in the 
wake of insecticides are speeding up 
the pace among beekeepers. Huston for- 
merly got the bulk of his income from 
honey, the thing that bees think they 
really make best. For the sake of hon- 
ey, bees are willing to fly even into an 
alfalfa blossom that will, for protective 
reasons, whang a bee on the head and 
whack it in the rear before the bee can 
fly free, smeared with pollen and heavy 
with nectar. Now the Huston Honey 
Co. income is split fifty-fifty between 
honey and pollination revenues. And 
Huston predicts that within ten more 
years 80% will be from pollinating. 


AUTOS 


Ford’s German Woes 

When Henry Ford II recently took 
his company’s new president, ex-Gen- 
eral Motorsman Semon (“Bunkie”) 
Knudsen, on an inspection tour of Eu- 
ropean operations, the worst was saved 
for last. Landing at Cologne, Ford and 
Knudsen needed only to look out the 
window of their private plane to see 
lots filled with Ford-made cars—part 
of the 45,000 that presently account 
for 56% of all West Germany's unsold 
autos. Ford sales for last January were 
off 35% and production schedules have 
been cut by one-third. Finally, arriving 
at the company’s Cologne headquarters, 
Ford and Knudsen found half a dozen 
empty executive suites; they had been 
vacated by top-level managers of Ford 
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who had jumped to other companies 

As recently as 1960. Pord was the 
sensation of West German autos; its var 
ious models offered roominess, style and 
economy. By 1965, Ford commanded 
an 18% share of the auto market in 
West Germany. But Ford officials vast- 
ly underestimated the extent and dura- 
tion of the country’s 1967 recession, 
kept on producing cars at breakneck 
speed. While sticking to the basic de- 
sign that dated back to '60, Ford made 
some models a little longer, a_ little 
wider and considerably more expensive. 


Price tags on sedans, such as the 17M 
and 20M models, were boosted 6% to 
81.907 and $2.207 respectively. 
Result was that while Volkswagen 
and General Motors’ Opel weathered 
the recession and are now prospering 
again, Fords have become a drag on 
the German market. Said the journal 
Auto, Motor Und Sport of the 1968 
Ford models: “Never has a new line of 
cars attracted so little attention.” But 
Ford hopes to hit the comeback trail 
in the fall with the introduction of its 
small, inexpensive “Escort” model. 





MILESTONES 





Married, Fumiko Higashikuni, 21, 
eldest granddaughter of Japan’s Em- 
peror Hirohito; and Kazutoshi Omura, 
28, an executive with Hitachi Metals, 
Ltd.; in a Shinto ceremony; in Tokyo. 


Died. Edward H. Litchfield, 53, chan- 
cellor of the University of Pittsburgh 
from 1955 to 1965, while also holding 
down the board chairmanship of S.C.M. 
(Smith-Corona Marchant) Corp. and a 
handful of other executive positions; 
when the light plane carrying him, his 
mother, his wife and two children, and 
a pilot crashed into Lake Michigan. 
Steeped in administration as a top aide 
to Lucius Clay during the occupation 
of Germany, Litchfield was dean of Cor- 
nell’s business school in 1955 when 
Pitt chose him as chancellor; in no 
time, he had kicked off a $126 million 
program to expand the campus, nearly 
double the faculty, and vastly improve 
the school’s academic reputation. Such 
dynamism—though it left Pitt with a 
$19.5 million deficit by the time Litch- 
field departed—spilled over into indus- 
try, where he was a director of Avco 
and Studebaker Corp. and, from 1956 
on, head of S.C.M., where he assem- 
bled a management team that lifted the 
typewriter maker out of the red to prof- 
its that hit $23.6 million last year. 


Died. Major General Jiso Yamagu- 
chi, 53, a deputy commander of Ja- 
pan's Air Self-Defense Force who had 
been called upon last week to answer 
charges that one of his subordinates 
passed secrets to Hughes Aircraft Co. 
to help it bid for defense contracts; by 
his own hand (an overdose of sleeping 
pills); in Tokyo. “I am solely to blame 
for everything,” he wrote. “I will apol- 
ogize by killing myself.” 


Died. General Charles Ailleret, 61, 
France's top soldier, chairman of the 
Chiefs of Staff and builder of his coun- 
try’s nuclear force de frappe; when his 
military DC-6 crashed on takeoff from 
the Indian Ocean island of Réunion, 
killing 19 aboard, including his wife 
and daughter. Placed in charge of de- 
veloping a French A-bomb, Ailleret or- 
chestrated the project that succeeded in 
detonating a low-yield plutonium de- 
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vice in the Sahara in 1960; as Chief of 
Staff, he planned the “all azimuths” 
strategy, in which France seeks the abili- 
ty to deliver nuclear weapons to any 
point on earth. 


Died. Marion Griffin Zeckendorf, 62, 
second wife of Manhattan real estate 
Wheeler-Dealer William Zeckendorf; in 
the so far inexplicable (clear weather, 
no apparent mechanical difficulty) crash 
of an Air France Boeing 707 while land- 
ing at the Caribbean island of Gua- 
deloupe, killing all 63 aboard. A gra- 
cious Georgia lady who professed never 
to understand her husband's operations 
(though some of his properties were in 
her name), she devoted herself to char- 
ity, raising funds for everything from 
ballet to the A.S.P.C.A, 


Died. Pierre Rey, 70, financial ad- 


viser to Prince Rainier and president | 


of Monaco's controlling Société des 
Bains de Mer from 1953 to 1959, chair- 
man since 1963; of cancer; in Monaco. 
As boss of the S.B.M., which includes 
the casino, the yacht club the Hétel de 
Paris and about one-third of Monaco’s 
375 acres, Rey was Rainier’s lieutenant 
in the long struggle with Aristotle Onas- 
sis that ended last year when the gov- 
ernment paid $8,000,000 for Onassis’ 
interests in the casino company. 


Died. Frank Erickson, 72, “King of 
the Bookies,” who for some 30 years op- 
erated a $12 million-a-year gambling 
business behind the front of a Man- 
hattan florist; of a heart attack; in Man- 
hattan. To New York’s Fiorello La 
Guardia he was a “tinhorn punk”; but 
to thousands of horseplayers Erickson 
was the giant of U.S. gambling, han- 
dling some $33,000 a day in bets until 
he was convicted of illegal gambling in 
1950 and tax evasion in 1953. 


Died. Benjamin Harrison Dirksen, 73, 
the Senator's older brother, who stayed 
in Illinois with Ev’s twin brother, Thom- 
as, to help run the family bakery; of a 
heart attack; in Pekin, III. 


Died. Joseph Martin, 83, twice House 
Speaker and G.O.P. floor leader from 
1939 to 1959 (see THE Nation). 





July 1951: 

FORTUNE foresees a 
sulfur shortage and 
acoming revolution 
in new sources. 


March 1968: 

FORTUNE digs into the 
worldwide crisis in 
sulfur... soaring prices, 
secret agents, outraged 
customers. 


Who stands to gain? 


In The Great Sulfur Rush, the 
March FORTUNE zooms in on 
the facts behind today’s shortage— 
what's ahead for producers, the 
new competition from oil com- 
panies and future sources, like the 
tiny company seeking a patent on 
a secret sulfur recovery process. 
It could make them a big dot on a 
lot of maps. 

Also in the March FORTUNE: 
What U.S. Foreign Policy Has 
Done Right—new perspective finds 
the world of 1968 less impover- 
ished, less menaced, less divided 
than the world of 1948 or 1958; 
Bernie Cornfeld's First Billion— 
mysterious Cornfeld controls a 
billion-dollar operation never sat- 
isfactorily explained until now; 
Motivating Men with Money— 
give a lot of it to one executive 
and watch the others jump. But 
which executive? And much more. 

The March FORTUNE is packed 
with early warning, aimed at that 
select group of men for whom sim- 
ple news reporting is simply not 
enough. In FORTUNE they find 
out not just what has happened 
and is happening, but what could 
and should happen. What could 
you do with that kind of edge? 


For the Men in Charge of Change 
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TOLER AS CHAN 


1940 





OLAND IN THE ROLE (1935) 


Always an axiom to grind. 


OLD MOVIES 
Sub-Gumshoe 


If strength were all, tiger would not 
fear scorpion. 

With proper lever, baby’s fingers can 
move mountain, 

In darkness sometimes difficult to dis- 
tinquish hawk from vulture. 

Long journey always start with one 
short step. 


Analects of Confucius? Maxims of 


Mao? 

Actually, the sayings are those of 
that less celebrated but no less sage Ori- 
ental, Charlie Chan 
renowned Chinese 
just a bowl of 


To the world’s most 
detective, life was 
fortune cookies, to be 
cracked continually like homicide cases 
Created in the late "20s by Earl Biggers 
as the hero of a whodunit series, Char- 
lie had the shortcoming of his coun- 
try’s cooking—two hours after he solved 
a case, audiences were hungry for an 


other sleuthing. Hollywood tried to 
oblige: between 1926 and 1949, it 
turned out 47 Charlie Chan features 


and serials. There were also such spin 
offs as a comic strip, a radio show and 
a short-lived TV series. Last week Man- 
hattan’s Museum of Modern Art, which 
is More accustomed to honoring film gi 
ants such as Jean-Luc Godard, Eisen 
stein and Billy Wilder, opened a Char 
lie Chan festival that will exhume 23 
of his movies, most of which are fa 
miliar to late-show devotees 

In his long film career as a super- 
sleuth, Charlie was portrayed by six 
actors, none of them Chinese.’ Best re- 
membered are Warner Oland, a Swede, 
who appeared in 16 features, and Sid 
ney Toler, a Missourian, who lumbered 
woodenly through 22 pictures portray- 
ing Charlie as the still life of the party 
Made on B-picture budgets, the Chan 
films show their age with simple-mind- 
ed mysteries solvable in the second reel 


* Although two 
ma Soin 


George Kuwa and Kamiya 
were Japanese 
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by any post-Bond youngster of cight. 
They also rely heavily on antique com 
ic relief as subtle as a pig bladder. Char 
lie’s No. 1 and No. 2 sons incessantly 
glue up the clues, and a procession of 
Negro buffoons (Mantan Moreland, 
Stepin Fetchit, Willie Best) pop their 
eyes at every corpse, But bad as the 
films were, they were under- 
graduate school through which passed 
some able and attractive players, among 
them Rita Hayworth, Ray Milland and 
William Holden. For Charlie Chan at 
the Opera (1936), Oscar Levant actual- 
ly composed an original opera 

Clearly, what brought audiences back 
to the Bijou time and again was not 
the thrill of solving the mystery before 
Chan did but the homely wisdom of the 
sub-gumshoe, a man who always had an 
axiom to grind. With articles and con 
junctions thrown to the wind, Charlie's 
observations usually made up in specific 
gravity what they lacked in grammar: 

To describe bitter medicine will not 
improve flavor. 


also an 


Door of opportunity swing both ways. 

Intuitions are keys to door of truth. 

Friends, like fiddlestrings, should not 
be stretched too tight. 

Mind like parachute—only function 
when open. 


Mao Tse-tung pamphlets are still a 
hot item, and Quotations from Chair 
man LBJ sold out two weeks before 
publication. Packed between cloth cov- 
ers, Charlie’s chantings might well pro 
vide college campuses with a new pop- 
cult bestseller 


NEW MOVIES 


Bye Bye Braverman 


Wallace Markfield’s 
Early Grave, was a bitter, satirical dis 
section of Manhattan's middle-class 
Jewish intellectuals, a book peopled by 
the kind of quarrelsome critics and lec- 
turers who read Partisan Review for 
laughs. All things considered, it was 
not a very promising subject for a mov- 
ie, but Director Sidney Lumet took a 
crack at it anyway—Jellisoning most of 
Markfield’s literary humor in favor of 
Jewish situation comedy. The result, 
called Bye Bye Braverman, has a lot to 
talk about, and nothing much to say 

Leslie Braverman, a celebrated critic, 
dies suddenly at 41. Among the mour 
ners are four of his friends: a flam- 
boyantly mustachioed fund _ raiser 
(George Segal); a gruff, insecure wom- 
anizer (Jack Warden) who, upon hear- 
ing the bad news while in bed with his 
girl, dutifully removes his toupee; an 
oleaginous scholar of comic books (Sor 
rell Booke); and a Talmudic professor- 
lecturer (Joseph Wiseman) who wears 
an expression of perpetual disgust, as if 
he were forever smelling fried ham 

The four set out for Braverman's fu- 
neral, bickering all the way to the 
Brooklyn synagogue. Sometimes the 
quarrels center around Booke's Volks- 
wagen, an offense to Wiseman’s anti- 
German sensibilities. Sometimes the 
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KING & SEGAL 
Lots to talk about, nothing to say. 
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Volvo buyers are 
usually people who were 


bugged with their cars. 
Or people whose cars 
were bugs. pe ome Which tars 


less of what they hated about their old cars 













. Volvo, for example, doesn't c hange every vear 
{ . So last year’s Volvo never looks obsolete. 
Volvo doesn't guzzle gas. It gets nearly 25 miles 
toa gallon, even with automatic transmission 
Volvo doesn’t start coming apart before it’s 
paid for. Over 95% of all the Volvos regis 

tered in the United States in the last 11] 
vears are still on the road. 

And since a Volvo lasts so long, its own 
er doesn't get a be iting when he finally 
goes to trade it in. Statistics show that 
Volvo depreciates less than any domestic 
car but a one-year-old Cadillac 
But Volvo doesn’t just ippeal to people who 
own domestic cars. 30.9% of the people who trade 
imported cars for Volvos trade in Volkswagens. This 
isn't surprising either. Volvo has many features that 
VWs are famous for having, plus one that VWs are 
famous for not having. Size 

Volvo isa lot bigwe rthana bug. rhat’s on the 
outside 
Inside, a Volvo is even bigger than a boat. It 





has more front legroom than a Cadillac F leetwood. 
More rear legroom than a Chrysler, We know this 
sounds incredible, but sit for vourself 

Allin all, Volvo combines ec onomy, reliability, 
high resale value and sensible size Perhaps that 
accounts for another large group of Volvo buyers. 
Volvo owners ; 

More than a third of the imported trade-ins 
we get on Volvos art Volvos A\ hich proves at least 





one thing 








Once a Volvo dealer de-bugs you, (woLvo 
you're not likely to become re bugged —S 
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By kind permission Trustees, British Museum 


The way some people think about mental reta 
Sethe Mestre) vv tcciiell Morte @ieMencmer iain 


Many people still think that mental retardation is 
Peo stlitaitlmeeseteltsteyeMenitce Mo aml or(e Me) (erele Mme) a 
Pentaesieas comer) smerierratel can 

Many people still think that all 
retarded children and adults should be put out of sight. 
Out of touch with normal people. 

acmettcen coma (eRe) meatcrke) (eB eleleCoens 
Once and for all. 

Although some of the retarded require care in 
institutions, the vast majority need to be helped 
challenged by the world. Not hidden from it. 

In fact, at least 85 percent of the retarded can learn 
enough to become fully or partially self-supporting. 
But only if you give them proper schooling, job training, 
job opportunities—a chance to live like the rest of us. 

How can you help? Urge your civic, church, 
social or fraternal organizations to sponsor activities 
for them. Like week-end athletic programs. 

Or take them on outings, hikes, fishing trips. Nothing 
frustrates the retarded more than being left 
out of activities other people enjoy. 

Write for a free booklet to 
The President’s Committee on Mental Retardation, 
AV (ZT) attetsice) ete DA OMWA0/20) & (ay 
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men vie with each other in a heated triv- 
ia contest (who were the members of 
the Rinkydinks?). When the quartet col- 
lides with a Negro cab driver (Godfrey 
Cambridge), their debate rises to tidal 
proportions, only to unroil when the 
cabbie turns out to be a convert to Juda- 
ism. The mourners arrive late for the 
services and giggle derisively as a rabbi 
(Alan King) intones a gross caricature 
of a eulogy for the dead—before they 
finally discover that they have stum- 
bled into the wrong funeral 

That is the script’s main—and al- 
most only—joke. As the story’s central 
character, Actor Segal shows flashes of 
a comic talent hitherto unexplored by 
Hollywood. But what picture there is 
for stealing is burgled by Wiseman with 
his portrayal of a stereotypical liter- 
ateur. As lofty as Edmund Wilson, he 
pronounces Jehovah-like judgments on 
literature and humanity, while for his 
livelihood, he caters to audiences of cul- 
ture-ridden housewives who beg, 
“Please, my Debbie wanted me to ask 
you about Philip Roth.” 


The Secret War of Harry Frigg 

In this amiable little situation com 
edy, Paul Newman is Private No-Class 
Harry Frigg, who is so unskillful at con- 
cealing his contempt for the World War 
II brass that he is constantly being 
thrown into the stockade for insulting 
officers. But he is just as constantly es- 
caping, which leads to the fulfillment 
of a dogface’s daydream: instant promo- 
tion to two-star general 

The terms of the fantasy require that 
five funny brigadiers—two Americans, 
two British, one French—have been 
captured by the Italians in a Tunisian 
Turkish bath. They are incarcerated in 
a luxurious villa, where the commandant 
is a former hotel manager and the 
guards behave like well-trained batmen 
The setup is anything but escape-proof, 
but there they stay, having a lovely 
war, unable to agree on a plan because 
all have identical rank. Private Frigg, es- 
cape artist extraordinary, is summoned 
to spring the goldbricking generals by 
getting himself captured, and is given a 
spurious spot promotion that will en 
able him to give them orders 

Breaking out begins to seem some- 
what less urgent, however, when Major 
General Frigg meets the villa’s owner, 
the young and widowed Contessa di 
Montefiore (Sylva Koscina), who lives 
in the gatehouse outside the wire. And 
when Frigg finds a secret passageway 
that leads from his bedroom directly 
into hers, it becomes clear to him that 
his generals will need weeks of prepara- 
tion—calisthenics, Italian lessons, etc 

before an escape attempt is feasible. 

At this point, as the comedy bogs 
down along with the escape plans, the 
Germans move in and transfer the 
group to a Sadistic stalag, where Frigg 
has a real chance to strut his stuff. 
This leads, of course, to a bit of bang- 
bang, followed by a spot of kiss-kiss, 
and then it’s time to wake up 
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Youcan become 
_ part owner 
In more than 


120 US. 
corporations 


for$20 a month. 





Using our Investors Accumulation Plan, you can gain and reasonable income possibilities. 
now buy Investors Stock Fund for $20 a month Investors Stock Fund is distributed exclusively 
(after an initial $40 investment). by IDS. For free prospectus, mail this coupon. Or 

Investors Stock Fund is a mutual fund consisting call your IDS man. (The Man with the Red Seal). 
of securities in more than 120 U.S. corporations. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Mutual 
It’s designed to give you both long-term capital Funds” or “Investment Securities’. 
Se ee ee ee ee a ee 7 
| Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 
Investors Building— Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 | 
| Please send me the Investors Accumulation Plan prospectus. 
Other plans available in Calif., Tll., Iowa and Wis. | 
| | 
| | 
| NAME | 
| | 
| STREET. ! 
| | 
| | 
I CITY : STATE Zu I 
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Founded in 1894, Investors Diversified Services has 4,000 full-time representatives throughout the U.S 
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BOOKS 





AWARDS 


Poets & Protesters 

Not since Euripides was hounded out 
of Athens for the Hellenic equivalent 
of sedition have the poets of a nation 
been so busy on all fronts preaching dis- 
sent to national policy. Last week even 
the cultural coziness of the National 
Book Awards presentations in Manhat- 
tan was chilled by a poet's jeremiad 
against U.S. involvement in Viet Nam. 

Minnesotan Robert Bly, 41, winner 
of the N.B.A. for his second book of 
verse, The Light Around the Body, 
harked back not to Byron or Donne 
but to celebrated atrocities of the past. 
“I am uneasy at a ceremony emphasiz- 
ing Our current high state of culture,” 
said Bly. “It turns out that we can put 
down a revolution as well as the Rus- 
sians in Budapest, we can destroy a 
town as well as the Germans did at Li- 
dice, all with our famous unconcern.” 
For his hyperbole—the kind of thing 
that Vladimir Nabokov calls posh/lost— 
Bly drew some expected cheers, and a 
resounding volley of jeers. 

Bly then announced that he was giv- 
ing his $1,000 prize to an antidraft 
group. and chided the assembled pub- 
lishers for paving their taxes, He even 
found an ally of sorts in Jonathan Ko- 
zol, the 31-year-old former Boston 
schoolteacher, author of the winner in 
science, philosophy and religion, Death 
avean Early Age. Kozol said that he 
was giving his $1,000 to the ghetto 
workers of Boston. That left the others 
with nothing to do but accept their vari- 
ous prizes: George F. Kennan for his 
Memoirs: 1925-1950, Edna and How- 
ard Hong for their translation of Kier- 
kegaard’s Journals and Papers, and Pub- 
lisher Cass Canfield. who accepted the 
National Book Award in fiction on be- 
half of Thornton Wilder, author of The 
Kighth Day. Old Pro Wilder, 70, vaca- 
tioning in Italy, did not feel moved to 
come home. 


The West Goes Psychedelic 


THE RETURN OF THE VANISHING 
AMERICAN by Leslie A. Fiedler. 192 
pages. Stein & Day. $5.95. 


The work of Leslie A. Fiedler, B.A.. 
M.A., Ph.D., novelist, critic, teacher, ad- 
vocate of legulizing marijuana and 
friendly enemy of mass culture, can be 
as provocative for the inhibited intel- 
lectual as the newest Swedish marriage 
manual would be for uneasy newlyweds, 
In his latest venture into “literary an- 
thropology,” Fiedler has sought out and 
identified the spiritual heir of the clas- 
sic frontiersman, that New World breed 
who was an Indian at heart. The heir 
is none other than today’s hippie, paint- 
ing his own sunsets on psychedelic 
clouds. 

The long trail to this assertion began 
unwinding in Love and Death in the 
American Novel (1960), in which Fied- 
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ler argued that the peculiar kink in 
American literature was an obsession 
with death; and that, in turn, inhibited 
a mature approach to heterosexual 
themes. As a result, literature fastened 
on a sublimated homosexual ideal, a 
kind of interracial buckskin-buddy sys- 
tem of innocent dreamers, running to- 
ward what Huck Finn called “the terri- 
tory ahead.” Actually, Fiedler said, the 
dreamers were fleeing from women. 
Fiedler advanced his theme in Wait- 
ing for the End, in which he announced 
that society’s basic malady was a wear- 
iness with traditional humanism. He as- 
sessed man’s efforts to achieve salva- 
tion through political ideology and art, 
and concluded that the U.S. had begun 
to shift from a whisky culture to a 
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POCAHONTAS & JOHN SMITH 
No end to the debunking. 


dope culture. In 1964 this was not pro- 
phetic vision but alert reporting. He 
took an extra step, however, by de- 
scribing the spread of marijuana, pey- 
ote and the synthetic mind benders as 
“the red man’s revenge.” The Return 
of the Vanishing American, an exam- 
ination of the development of the Amer- 
ican western novel, is an elaboration 
on this last point. 

Four Myths. The heart of the classic 
western, says Fiedler, lies in the en- 
counter between White Man and Red 
Man, “that utter stranger for whom 
our New World is an Old Home.” In 
the model western, the meeting cither 
changes the White Man into the kind 
of cultural half-breed typified by James 
Fenimore Cooper's Natty Bumppo, or 
results in the destruction of the Indian. 
Remove the Red Man and the basis 
for the classic western withers. 

Fiedler confidently declares that there 
are four essential myths behind Amer- 
ica’s vision of the West. The first is 
“The Myth of Love in the Woods,” or 
the encounter of Red Woman and White 
Man as seen in the story of Pocahon- 
tas and Captain John Smith. Second is 
“The Myth of the White Woman with 
a Tomahawk,” or the conflict between 





White Woman and Red Man, exempli- 
fied by the true story of Hannah Dus- 
ton, a New England lady who in 1697 
axed to death ten sleeping Indians who 
had the misfortune to capture her. Third 
is “The Myth of the Good Compan- 
ions in the Wilderness,” the friendship 
of White Man and Red. as portrayed 
by Natty Bumppo and Chingachgook 
in The Leatherstocking Tales. Last. 
there is “The Myth of the Runaway 
Male,” the conflict between White Man 
and White Woman, as waged hetween 
Rip Van Winkle and his shrewish wife. 

Nothing Heroic. Where others have 
seen only romance, adventure and folk- 
sy humor, Fiedler’s hawk eye spots para- 
dox, irony and mordant wit. Hence Po- 
cahontas is “our first celebrated traitor 
to her own race .. . a model long in ad- 


vance of Uncle Tom.” Hannah Duston 
is not the heroic protector of white 
womanhood and the family but the 
great castrating mother of all men—a 
Mary Worth in linsey-woolsey. The tale 
of Rip Van Winkle is really about booze 





HANNAH DUSTON MASSACRING INDIANS 


as a weapon against women. Only Nat- 
ty Bumppo and Chingachgook make it 
through Fiedler’s gauntlet — without 
lumps. They constitute, he says, “the 
image of the runaway from home and 
civilization whom we long to be.” 

Our authentic selves can best be seen, 
says Fiedler, in a myth-busting novel 
such as John Barth's The Sot-Weed 
Factor, which purports to relate the 
naked, ribald truth about Pocahontas 
and John Smith. Fiedler also. singles 
out Ken Kesey’s One Flew Over the 
Cuckoo's Nest, in which a white man 
and an Indian struggle against being lo- 
botomized (read “castrated”) by Big 
Nurse in a psycho ward. In these con- 
temporary works the spirit of the Van- 
ishing American returns, enabling the 
authors to debunk traditional notions 
of how the West was won. This de- 
bunking criticizes contemporary values, 
and that, suggests Fiedler, is also the 
aim of the hippie. 

Frontier Madness. Fiedler makes an 
interesting distinction between nostalgic 
evocations of a West long since tamed 
in a net of superhighways, and the 
truer, mythological West of rebirth and 
renewal that is always in the future. 
“The real opposite of nostalgic.” he 
says, “is psychedelic, the reverse of re- 
membering is hallucinating. which 
means that, insofar as the New West- 
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9 Considering how little most men walk nowadays, it takes a 
D S h Ih gutsy company to design shoes for walking. And a 
ia Cc O S lot of confidence to call them the-walking-shoec. But that’s what 


we've gone and done. Because we happen to know 
most men like to walk. All they need are shoes that are 


o 

introduces made for walking, but don’t look like it. Not casual shoes. 
Not way-in or far-out shoes. But comfortable 
shoes with classic, good-looking men’s styling 


° 
j That's Copeg, the-walking-shoe. And here’s 
he-Walking- Shoe what makes it go—the Copeg Curve. An uncopied 


kind of construction where we shape the arch and sole to the 







@ specially designed last. And then lock them together forever 
an reintro uces with hand-driven Northern Maine maple pegs. Turn over a pair of 
Copeg shoes. You'll see what we mean, Put them on 


and you'll feel the difference. Walkers of the world, arise! 


& 
walking. COPEG The-Walking-Shoe by Dr. Scholl's 


$23.50 to $34.50 


In shoe and department stores and Dr. Scholl's Foot Comfort Shops. Or write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., 213 West Schiller Street, Chicago 60610 
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There are 39 profitable 
investing ideas in the book 
we'll send you free. 


With your introductory subscription to 
Fortune we will send you a free copy of 
a Valuable soft-cover book: Personal In- 
vesting Ideas Fortune. Here is a 
book filled with practical ideas to help 
you better plan your investment strategy 
Its 39 chapters cover such subjects as 


from 





mutual funds warrants bank 
stocks investing in the top 500 U.S 
industrials pension funds foreign 
stocks. Many of the f *s you will read 
contain specially-designed charts and 


tables to illuminate key ideas 








Ihe investment intelligence in this r 


markable book is carefully selected from 
recently appeared in 


articles which 


Fortune's Personal Investing department 
Whether you are a large or small in- 
vestor, you will want to own a copy of 
Pe rsonal Inve sine Idec S rol Fort ine 
Please note: this book is available only 


cannot be ol 


inds 


through Fortune nd 


tained through bookstores or news 





If you have considered becoming a 
Fortune subscriber, now is the best time 
to do so, You can take advantage of 
Fortune’s economical introductory sub- 
scription rate and receive the next 15 is- 
sues for just $12.50, That's $2.50 
than at the regular one-year subscrip- 
tion price—$10,00 under the newsstand 
cost. (And with this introductory sub- 
scription, you also receive a free copy of 
Personal Investing Ideas from Fortune.) 


less 


While Fortune costs a little more than 
other business publications, you can ex- 
pect to gain value for your dollar. You 


see, the editors of Fortune spend the time 
for every word you 
a little deeper and un 
the information you really need to 


ind money ($3.18 
read) to probe 
cover 
make more intelligent business decisions 
This skill h attention of the 
most successful men,who rely on 


is won the 
world’s 
Fortune's authoritativeness Equally im- 
is the rapidly growing number 

middle management who re- 
bscription to Fortune as an in- 
ye investment for 


pressive 


of men 





pens career and 


income growth 


forecasting that may be 


accurate anywhere 


Economic 


most 





Corporation stories that probe and 
pry—to tell you how and why com- 
money and lose it, 
what's right and wrong with man- 
agement. Recent examples: Bristol- 
Myers, Westinghouse, Mobil, J. C 
Penney, 1.B.M. 


panies make 





Industry stories that dig deep, for in- 
formation that's priceless to execu- 
tives and investors. Recent studies: 
steel, electronics, autos, optics, 


Sophisticated investment intelli- 
gence in every issue—but no hot tips 


for the gullible. 


guidance on manage- 
What to do about 


inflation, com- 


Authoritative 
ment problems 
labor 


' 1 , 
puters, stock promotion 


negouauions, 


Personal profiles that show you how 
men at the top achieved success, Re- 
cent subjects: Norton Simon, the 
Bronfmans, Jim Ling, J. Paul Getty, 


Bill Lear, the Mellons 


Technology reports that explain, in 
plain English, what scientific 1- 
vancements mean to you and your 





business 


Fortune’s unique annual Directory 
of the 500 Largest U.S. Industrials 
and Directory of the 200 I 
Industrials Outside the U.S., 
the nucleus of an entire 
mid-monthly issue 


argest 
each 


separate 


And that’s just a start. Fortune also cov- 
ers politics, foreign business, taxes, ex- 
ecutive life, the structure and design of 
everything, in fact, 





our environment 
that makes you a well-rounded business- 
man 


We believe that this is the logical time 
for you to try Fortune. It’s simple 
enough; just fill out and mail the accom- 
panying card—or write to Fortune, 540 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
60611. 








Most 
champagnes 
go 
pop! 
Ours goes 
phop! 


When you uncork a bottle of 





Korbel Champagne, properly 
chilled, don’t expect a big ex- 
plosion. What you'll get is a 
nice solid dignified phop; or 
phfop or phoopt, depending 
on your ear. That's because 
almost all of the carbonation 
in our champagne stays in out 
champagne, instead of flying 
around the room. And that’s 
because we make our cham- 
pagne by the older classic 
method, allowing it to fer- 


mene naturally in the bottle. 





| he exact same bott le you buy. 


| Korbel 


California Champagne 
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ern is truly New, it, too, must be psyche- 
delic.” So the Red Man reappears, bear- 
ing his gifts of marijuana and peyote 
that threaten 20th century values in 
much the same way as the white man’s 
whisky threatened the Indian way of 
life. The New West then is not a place 
but a state of altered consciousness, a 
kind of new frontier of madness 

As with much else in The Return of 
the Vanishing American, this suggestion 
demands a skeptical response. For when 
Fiedler the well-beaten bush of 
literatte psychology for territory 
as compl “and mystifying as the hu- 
man nervous system, he is a_ tourist 
who does not speak the language. He 
has an unfortunate way of composing 
statements full of adman phrases such 
as “New Man” and the “West of Here 
and Now.” He has a penchant for over- 
categorizing and overreaching. as when 
he calls Marilyn Monroe the pop-cul- 
ture version of the Indian love god- 
dess. bleached out “under the impossi- 
bly bright lights of the movie set.” 

But Fiedler does have a knack of pre- 
senting provocative material in such a 
rich context that it rarely fails to stim- 
ulate the reader's imagination. He ts 
the antithesis of the cautious academic 
reading from yellowed lecture notes. In 
fact. a good case could be made that 
The Return of the Vanishing American 
is really a sly anti-Ph.D. thesis. 


Soviet Sinners 
THE PLEASURE FACTORY by Valeriy Tar- 
sis. 224 pages. John Day. $4.95 


In The Bluehottle, 
an intellectual’s 


a 1962 novel about 
disenchantment with 
contemporary life in’ Russia, Valeriy 
Tarsis — mercilessly unstitched — the 
britches of Soviet Communism—and let 
the whole world watch them come 
down. For slipping the book out of the 
country and having it published abroad 
Tarsis was sent to the loony bin. After 
six months he was released and in 1965 
came Ward 7 (also shipped out and pub- 
lished abroad), in which Tarsis made it 
clear that only in a madhouse can a Rus 
sian speak his mind. This time he was 
allowed Russia. But while he 
was on a lecture tour in England. his 
Russian citizenship was taken away. He 
became a Greek national, and now lives 
in West Germany. The Pleasure 
is his best book to date. It shows that he 
Chekhov Turgeney 
with profit—and that neither greed nor 
the other passions they wrote about have 
been abolished in the new Russia 

haus hit on a setting with its 
own built-in Black Sea 
health and where deserving 


to leave 


Factors 


has read his and 


Parsis 
fascination 
fun resort 


proletarians are allowed an official, 25 
day binge once every five years. Set in 
another country, the story might be 
called a comedy of manners. Actually 
it is a tragicomedy of Soviet morality 
The Pleasure Factory is so named 
by the resort's manager. Vartan) Lip 
yan. a clever Armenian who runs the 


place splendidly for the customers. the 








The CBS Radio Network Stations 
Which Serve This Region Are: 


WWinois Champaign WDOWS 1400, Chicago 
WBBM 780, Danville WDAN 1490, Decatur 
WSOY 1340, Peoria WMBD 1470, Quincy 
WTAD 930, Rock Island WHBF 1270, 
Springfield WTAX 1240. 


Indiana Anderson WHBU 1240, Indian- 
apolis WIRE 1430, Kokomo WIOU 1350, 
Marion WMRI 860, Muncie WLBC 1340, 
South Bend WSBT 960, Terre Haute WTHI 
1480, Vincennes WAOV 1450 


Kentucky Henderson WSON 860, Hopkins- 
ville WHOP 1230, Lexington WVLK 590, 
Louisville WHAS 840, Owensboro WOMI 
1490, Paducah WPAD 1450, Paintsville 
WSIP 1490, Whitesburg WTCW 920 


Michigan Detroit WJR 760, Escanaba WOBC 
680, Grand Rapids WJEF 1230, Kalamazoo 
WKZO 590, Saginaw-Bay City WSGW 790. 


Minnesota Minneapolis WCCO 830 


KMOX 1120, Sikeston 


Missouri St. Louis 








KMPL 1520 

New York Buffalo WBEN 930, Elmira WELM 
1410 

Ohio Canton-Akron WOIO 1060 cinnati 
WNOP 740, Cleveland WERE 1300, Colum- 
bus WBNS 1460, Dayton WHIO 1290, 





Portsmouth WPAY 1400, Youngstown 









WKBN 570. 


Pennsylvania DuBois WCED 1420, Erie 
1450, Indiana WDAD 1450, Johns 











State Col- 


Iniontown WMBS 590. 


Virginia Charlotte 
WTAR 790, 





oke WOBJ 960, St: 






West Virginia Beckley WJLS 560, Cf 
ton WCHS , Faire f 
Huntington WWHY 1470, Parker 
WPAR 1450, Princeton WLOH 149( 


WOVE 1340, Wheeling WBZE 1470. 















. Mad- 
on WKOW 1070, Wausau WXCO 1230. 


Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY 1360 








They’re not famous because they report the news. 
It’s how they report it. 


They sort out what's important. Or will be. 

Then they make it meaningful to you. 

With authority. Clarity. Responsibility. They've logged 
over 400 years combined CBS News experience. 

Not just reporting the news, but living it. Here and all 
over the world. You can hear them on your radio, 

on the hour and throughout the day and week. 

Bringing you news and information from here 

forete Rell Ren c-)mhist-BicevelcMet-fovelymis(-y meeien 

Listen on your CBS Radio station listed opposite. 


CBS Radio Network 


Where what you want to know comes first. 
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We haven’t broken 
a speed record 
in more than thirty years 


Our ships have won the coveted Blue Ribbon of the Atlantic 
several times. This was before trans-Atlantic planes. We have 
great admiration for the airlines. Our executives use them 
when they are in a big hurry. The airlines provide fast transpor- 
tation. We provide luxurious travel. With emphasis on pleasure. 
Many businessmen travel with us. They want to unwind. 

To rest and relax. To have fun. They enjoy the fine food for 
which our ships have been famous for over a century. The 
legendary service. The friendly, competent officers and crew 
who know how to run a great ocean liner. The meticulous 
housekeeping. The clean-scrubbed decks. The shining brass. 
The well-ordered, yet gay and informal life aboard. 


We no longer compete for speed records. But in competition 
for enjoyable travel, we are hard to beat. 


“BREMEN “HANSEATIC “EUROPA 


New York to England, France, Germany 
Cruises of Distinction 


Book through your Travel Agent 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
GERMAN ATLANTIC LIinE 
Dept. TI, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10019 Tel. (212) 757-9300 

Chicago * Los Angeles + Miami + Toronto 


SAFETY INFORMATION: The Bremen®*, Hanseatic** and Europa* 
registered in West Germany meet International Safety Standards 
for new ships developed in 1948* or 1960**. 


RUSSIAN VACATIONERS AT BLACK SEA RESORT 
Police machine, not socialist dream. 





state and especially for himself. No 
Communist, Lipyan has made his first 
million, and is happily stacking up a sec- 
ond. The local party boss knows that 
Lipyan is not one of the faithful, but 
he is too shrewd to rock a setup that 
makes him look good. The truth, says 
Tarsis, is that these socialist vacations 
on the regime leave plenty of opportuni- 
ty for grafters, people who charge ex- 
orbitant rents for private houses and 
those who haul in the tips of the big 
spenders. Simply by meeting Moscow's 
quota and more, Lipyan pleases his mas- 
ters and has enough left over to make 
him that theoretically impossible anach- 
ronism: a happy capitalist in a pro- 
letarian society. 

Author Tarsis is no more interested 
in the guests than Lipyan is. To the man- 
ager, the healthy ones are suckers who 
madly and drunkenly throw away their 
savings. The really sick cannot be cured 
in so short a stay. 

The people Tarsis does concentrate 
on are the locals, who, like Lipyan, are 
mostly interested in money, sex, their 
genuinely desperate love affairs and 
their unfulfilled lives. The townspeople 
practice adultery on the grand scale, 
get rich on tips and graft and, when 
party functionaries are not around, 
openly voice their contempt for the bu- 
reaucrats who try to order their lives. 
The few idealists among the party mem- 
bers are stubborn but become steadily 
disillusioned. For them, life is a double- 
cross. Not only do they love as hope- 
lessly as others; their personal lives are 
wrenched out of shape by loyalty to a 


| cause that they know has become a 





farce, a police machine instead of a so- 
cialist dream. 

Tarsis’ ironic view of Soviet Com- 
munism is devastatingly effective, but 
his theme and his message are bigger 
and deeper now: Communism cannot 
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Friendly, 
Familiar, 
Foreign 

and Near 


The place is 
Ontario— 

some corners 
faithfully restored to 

* pioneer simplicity; while 
others are as modern as any 
place on earth. Ontario 

offers so much your family will 
want to see and to do. 
Uncrowded beaches on 

a quarter million lakes; swim, 
boat, fish and relax. Snap 
pictures of Ottawa's Changing 
of the Guard. Browse in 
quaint craft shops for 

Eskimo art, Indian handicrafts. 
Or swing into the exciting 
night life of fast-moving cities, 
the gregarious gaiety of 
luxurious resorts. It's all here 
in Ontario, Land of Great 
Adventure Vacations. 

Make plans to visit us now. 
Here's a Starter to help 

you on your way. 

Send for your free 

48-page colour adventure 
book. Write to: 

Department of Tourism and 
Information, Room T1, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 
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If every man, woman and child wielded a pick and shovel, 
we still couldn’t build all the roads we need. | 


Get cut off from a road and you 
die. Places die. Ideas die. 

In Appalachia there are peo- 
ple frozen in the eighteenth 
century. Because there’s 
no easy way to get 
in or out. 

There is hope. Roads 
are being built.We at 
Abex make things for 
roadbuilding machinery. 
Hydraulic equipment for 
muscle. Friction products 
for brakes and clutches. Dip- 
pers that move thousands of 
shovelsful of earth in a gulp. 

Just what kind of company 
is Abex? We’re a diversified 
company on the grow.Through 
cast metals, hydraulic equip- 
ment, friction and railroad 
products we’re involved in alot 
of industries. 

We help make many things— 
from glass to concrete, from ' 
fertilizer to plastics. 

Like to know more about us? 
Write Dept. PR for our latest 


brochure. A eX 


CORPORATION 
530 Fifth Avenue, New York, 10036 











survive because it is alien not only to 
freedom but also to man’s nature. He 
makes no hero of the manager of the 
Pleasure Factory simply because he 
beats the system through sheer efficien- 
cy and self-interest. But Vartan Lipyan, 
visited by a party functionary, could 
be speaking for Tarsis as he forms an 
unspoken thought: “What the hell . 
we've cracked harder nuts than him be- 
fore now. Life is on my side. And life 
is the most reliable and unbeatable ally 
anyone can have.” 


New Yorker Midwife 


ROSS, THE NEW YORKER AND ME by 
Jane Grant. 271 pages. Reynal. $5.95. 


The mere thought of writing a book 
on a subject that the late James Thur- 
ber tackled should produce writer's 
block in any author now living. Thur- 
ber'’s The Years with Ross was an ep- 
itaph that the volatile and volubly pro- 
fane founder and editor of The New 
Yorker would himself have pronounced 
definitive. Jane Grant has one advan- 
tage, and only one, that Thurber lacked: 
she was Ross’s first wife (of three) and 
helped him start The New Yorker. In 
fact, she says openly what too many 
wives secretly believe about their hus- 
band’s successes: “He would have given 
up, | am sure, if 1 hadn't encouraged 
him: fortunately I was able to influ- 
ence him for he was in love with me.” 
Not even Thurber could top that. 

The former Mrs. Ross. even from 
her marital vantage point. says nothing 
significantly new about her husband. 
Ross is a curiously minor figure in this 
book. Mostly it is a slow, waltz-time 
reminiscence of the ‘20s. There is much 
name dropping. mostly involving that 
jolly but too frequently  trotted-out 
Round Table bunch at the Algonquin 
Hotel. Tales about Miss Grant's fre- 
quent dancing dates and about boozing 
and gambling all tend to crowd her iras- 
cible husband right out of the book. 
Perhaps for a lady who helped found 
the Lucy Stone League” and is now 
71. all this is quite natural. 

When Ross is allowed to come on, 
the reader gets a wifely glimpse of the 
homely. ungainly and not too articulate 
Coloradan who proved that an_ itin- 
erant hick reporter could come to the 
big city and give the blasé natives the 
last thing one would have expected from 
him: a successful, sophisticated mag- 
azine. It was not, Ross proclaimed, “for 
the old lady in Dubuque™; it wasn't 
even for Ross's own mother. Her unreal- 
ized ambition for him was to see some- 
thing under his byline in the Saturday 
Evening Post. He was shy, so much so 
that he had a hard time rustling funds 
to start The New Yorker. Though he 
dealt with the best humorists of his 
time. he was no phrasemaker. This was 
about his speed: he once asked Al- 


Lucy Stoners, named for a formidable suf- 
fragette, insist on the use of their maiden 
names, even though they are married. 
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You can’t feed the world by yourself, but you can help at least 
one person, can’t you? Your dollars, joined with others, add up =! 
to millions fed through CARE. Every dollar sends a food package to save 
lives, help the hungry grow and work to feed themselves. The more you give, 
the more you help. Mail your check. Your receipt shows where you helped. 


YARE FOOD CRUSADE 


660 First Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10016 or your nearest CARE office 





Is this any way to treat your waterways? 


Keep your home beautiful — keep America beautiful 


You swim and fish and go boating on America’s 
waterways. You live there—they're part of your 

home. Why litter your home? Why litter your [2 pe 
America? Litter is ugly and unhealthy and dan- AAX a 
gerous. Cleaning it up costs millions in taxes you 
help pay. Every litter bit hurts you. 


Litter doesn’t throw itself away; litter doesn’t just 
happen. People cause it—and only people can 
prevent it. ‘‘People’’ means you. 

KEEP AMERICA BEAUTIFUL. 
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... about commercial paper 

(issuing or investing) 

Since its founding in 1893 as a commercial paper 
house, A. G. Becker has played a leading role in this 
vital segment of the money market. Among the clients 
who rely on our experience, facilities and imagination 
in the issuance of their commercial paper are a large 
number of major industrial, public utility, and financial 
corporations, 

As a short-term investment for large amounts of 
temporary funds, be it for one day or nine months, 
commercial paper offers tailor-made maturities, slightly 
higher yields than similar instruments, and a high 
degree of flexibility and liquidity, 

Financial officers of major corporations considering 
issuance, and portfolio managers of cash and short-term 
funds, are invited to avail themselves of our expertise. 


. about FNMA (Fannie Mae) 

Short-Term Discount Notes 

This unique money market instrument, while similar 
to commercial paper, has special advantages under 
many circumstances, particularly for institutional and 
other large investors. We are the exclusive distributor 
of these Federal National Mortgage Association Notes, 
and welcome the opportunity to discuss the merits of 
this investment. 
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. about underwriting a public offering 
When the growth of a privately owned company 
requires more capital than it may be expedient to seek 
from normal credit sources, “going public” may be 
the ideal alternative. Obtaining a public market for its 
shares is also an important step for a privately held 
company seeking growth by acquisition. We have 
guided many companies to a successful consummation 
of this complicated and delicate procedure. 
There are many steps which must be taken before 
“going public” can become a reality. The propitious 
time for discussion with an investment banker—hope- 
fully A.G. Becker—is now, because a successful public 


offering may require several years of preparation. 


. - about handling block transactions 

Our memberships and representation on the floors of 
all leading exchanges, plus our nationwide institutional 
and individual account coverage, enable us to handle 
large block transactions smoothly, discreetly and efh- 
ciently with minimum disturbance of the market. We 
also stand ready to commit our own capital to facilitate 
larger block trades. We regularly serve many institutions 
in this area, as well as other major investors who 
wish to effect quick and important changes in their 
portfolios. 
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. . . about private financing 

It is often possible to avoid the delay, expense and 
the morass of regulatory detail which are associated 
with public financing of debt issues or equity secuntties. 
Our competence and contacts in this area enable us to 
design and recommend financing plans custom-tailored 
to specific situations, and to follow through by making 
private placements with institutional investors. 


. . . about evaluating pension and 

profit sharing funds performance 

Our new Retirement Funds Evaluation Service, de- 
veloped after years of design and testing, provides 
comparisons of a company’s retirement fund perform- 
ance with similar funds—the only measurement, we 
believe, which is truly meaningful. Already more 
than 200 corporations, with fund assets in excess of 
$5 billion, are subscribers, because they see in it a first 
step toward improved investment performance which 
could lead to reduced costs or increased benefits. Re- 
sponsible corporate executives would do well to look 
into the details of this new A. G. Becker service, which 
provides a basic and important management tool. 


... about tax-exempt bonds 

Our expanding Municipal Department is active in the 
underwriting, trading and distribution of all types of 
tax-exempt bonds. This department not only guides 
institutions and large individual investors in selecting 
bonds for well-balanced portfolios, but helps them make 
decisions which can minimize the effect of federal in- 
come taxes. Municipalities also benefit from our consult- 
ing services, particularly in the area of marketing advice. 


. . . about over-the-counter stocks 

Our Trading Department is staffed by skilled traders 
in close and constant touch with other trading centers 
through our own private wire system, which facilitates 
quick executions. 


... about the outlook for the market 

or specific securities 

Our Research Department, staffed by a team of know- 
ledgeable analysts who are idea-oriented, concentrates 
on comparatively few companies. Result: reports in 
depth on equities and industries that we feel promise 





better-than-average potential gain, based on the avail- 
able facts. This fundamental analysis is given perspec- 
tive by research emphasizing the economic environment 
and broad stock market considerations. But secumities 
selection is valuable only when matched with the 
personal objectives of clients, so we do not offer re- 
search reports indiscriminately. However, once a year 
we do advertise a report on what we believe to be a 
particularly interesting company. We hope that you 
will keep your eye peeled for this ad. 


...about your personal investment program 
Perhaps the best clue to our phlosophy is our pre- 
dilection for clients rather than customers. We see the 
difference as the dictionary does: a customer is one 
who purchases a commodity or service routinely or 
frequently; a client, on the other hand, is a person 
under the protection of another; one who engages the 
professional service of another. 

We prefer clients because we seek long-term associ- 
ations, which are more likely to result from rendering 
broad professional services to clients than from merely 
executing orders for customers. This kind of pride in 
our professionalism comes from three-quarters of a 
century of successful investment banking and is, we 
believe, reflected in our service to clients. Implicit in 
this service is analysis as well as action; planning as 
well as execution; research as well as intuition. 


* * * 


Can the Man from A. G. Becker really talk cogently 
on all these subjects? 

Yes, these and many more, because the Man from 
A. G. Becker is many Men. The Man who calls on 
you initially may be a generalist with a good working 
knowledge of most or even all of these subjects, or a 
specialist in one of our many areas of competence. 
Whichever the case, he can and does draw on an 
impressive pool of talent when any situation obviously 
would benefit from a specialist's expertise. 

So no matter in what area of investment or finance 
your interest or problem lies, you can rely with con- 
fidence on the Man from A. G. Becker. He—back- 
stopped by “they”— has a wealth of experience, 
expertise, and enthusiasm to put at your disposal. Why 
not drop a note to “The Man,” mentioning your 
special interest? He'll be in touch with you promptly. 


A.G. Becker &Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Bankers since 1893 © Members New York, Midwest and other principal Stock Exchanges 


120 SoutH LaSALLe STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60603 + (312) 372-6100 
New York, San Francisco, Boston, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Milwaukee 
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RIG NANO 


GETS THE 


BIG MONEY 





MIDWEST 
FEDERAL 


in the Heart of America 


PAYS 5%4% DIVIDENDS 
Dividends mailed every 6 mos. 


Nationally known, 

MIDWEST FEDERAL is 
* The BiG Name for. 
strength and safety. 
Founded 1891. 188,000 
customers in 50 states 
and 23 foreign coun- 
tries. Sound, conserva- 
tive management, $18 
million more in reserves than required. 
$470 million in assets. Many accounts 
over $100,000. Mail accounts receive 
special attention; send check or money 
order. 





Harold W Greenwood. Jr 
President 


r 
| MIDWEST FEDERAL SAVINGS 
| Nicollet Mall at 8th * Minneapolis, Minn, 55402 


| Please send {ree booklet ‘Financial Security Through 
| Estate Planning.” 

| =. 
! Please open 5% % Account ($1000 minimum) ay 
| ] Joint Individual O trust LL 
! Name(s). 
| Addre — — 
I city 
State _ Zip 
| Funds enclosed in amount of $ — 
l Social Security Number 
| {| Please send additional information. 


Represented by Peat Marwick Mitchell & Co 
Certified Public Accountants 





ROSS & WIFE JANE IN 1920 
Not even Thurber could top her. 


exander Woollcott to describe him, and 
Woollcott immediately replied: “Timid.” 
Ross’s reply was quick and_ typical: 
“You sneaky son of a bitch, you've 
been in touch with my mother.” 


Help from a Guru 


GLIMPSE OF A STRANGER by Joe Da 


vid Brown. 279 pages. Morrow. $5.95 


Mother India has played auntie to 
many orphaned spirits. Christopher Ish- 
erwood, the Beatles, Mia Sinatra: the 
list lengthens every year. The latest addi- 
tion is Paul Fraser, the tall, blue-eyed 
New Yorker who is the troubled pro- 
tagonist of this novel. At 46, Paul is a 
successful playwright and lover but, alas, 
a spiritual cipher. And after botching a 
suicide attempt, he drifts off to India— 
where Author Brown feels thoroughly 
at home 

An old pro in journalism (TIME) as 
well as fiction (Kings Go Forth, Stars 
in My Crown), Brown tells his tale in 
matter-of-fact, down-to-earth prose. But 
by the time Paul heads eastward, the 
least wary reader will know that the 
hero is in for a stiff bout of navel-gaz- 
ing—and, almost surely, a religious ex 
perience that will change his existence. 
His guru is a holy man named Bhaiji 
who receives a mortal stab wound dur 
ing a religious riot. And sure enough, 
just before his death, Bhaiji manages 
through his power to implant faith and 
purpose in Paul's life 

Religious experience. the guru's wid 
ow reminds Paul, “cannot be explained 
with words.” Still, novels are but words, 
and Brown makes a brave attempt at a 
nearly impossible task. Even that shrewd 
old storyteller, Somerset Maugham, 
chose to avoid a confrontation with the 
issue in The Razor's Edge; his young 
American hero found self-transcendence 
in India, but Maugham never explained 
the religious experience itsel! 









WARNING! 


Language changes! 





should your 
dictionary! 


Older dictionaries cannot give you the 
thousands of new words that have 
entered our language in recent years 
But the completely new Webster's 
Seventh New Collegiate does: it has 
20,000 new words and new meanings 
130,000 entries, It is the only desk 
dictionary bused on today’s unabridged 
authority: Webster's Third New Inter- 
national Dictionary 
Get Webster's Seventh New Collegiate 
at book, department, or stationery stores, 
Only $5.75. $6.75 indexed 
Beware of substitute “Websters”. 
Insist on the genuine 


WEBSTER’S SEVENTH 
NEW COLLEGIATE 


£G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 01101 


ceachers: 


Weekly: TIME and the 





TIME’s Expanded Educa 
tion Program for High 
Schools and Colleges 

Teachers’ Guide to TIME 
Throughout the school year; free teaching aids 
guides, maps, extras, For details: TIME Education 
Program, 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ili. 60611 


Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 


Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases—to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form, 
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We didn’t break 


its spirit. 
We just tamed it. 
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We made Soft Whiskey soft. nse 
But it’s still 86 proof. 


— 
| CALVER] 
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Come to 
where the 
flavor is. 


Come to 
Marlboro 
Country. 


















Famous Marlboro Red! 
And new extra-long 
Marlboro 100’s— 

The Longhorns! 
Either way, 
= you get a lot to like. 
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